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PEACE OR WAR. 


THE issues of peace and war may perhaps be decided before this article 
is in print. The army reserves and the militia have been called out 
and the navy is preparing for sea; the moderate demands of the 
English Cabinet that Russia shall evacuate Afghan territory or 
submit the question of the ownership of the disputed districts to the 
joint commission have been rejected ; and by way of reply Russian 
armies are marching from Bokhara and the Caucasus. A lengthy 
discussion of the chances of the struggle would be premature. If 
war be the outcome of the situation the discussion can only be 
decided by cannons and breechloaders on the Danube and the 
Helmund. If a peaceful solution be found, as I still believe will 
be the case, the details of the new boundary line must be settled 
by the two Governments after consideration of the reports of the 
joint commission. All that can now with advantage be done is to 
give a general idea of the situation as it affects India, its princes and 
its people ; and to explain the general policy which should govern 
the question of the northern boundary of Afghanistan, whether the 
present dispute end in peace or war. In these remarks I would 
desire to be distinctly understood to be expressing my personal 
opinions alone, and in no way those of the Government, of whose 
present policy and views I have no knowledge. 

I would first observe that the critical condition of affairs on the 
Afghan frontier can surprise no one who has followed with reason- 
able care the course of events in Central Asia during the past few 
years. It was an understood thing that, in spite of promises made 
by the Russian Government and confirmed by the voice of the 
Emperor himself, Russia would seize Merv. The annexation of 
this place led as inevitably to the occupation of Sarakhs; and the 
consequences which have followed, with war imminent between 
England and Russia, were precisely predicted by General Sir Edward 
Hamley in a lecture at the Royal United Service Institution in 
May last, and in a letter of mine to the Times on the 24th of that 
month, the views of which were accepted by that journal and by 
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almost the entire provincial press of England. That has now come 
which we and many others anticipated and foretold, and there is 
little doubt but that the English Cabinet have seen as clearly 
what would happen. Their position has been a particularly in- 
convenient and invidious one, and they should rejoice that the 
audacity of the St. Petersburg claims and the rapacity of its 
diplomacy have given them that strong and dominant position with 
regard to the Russian advance which, without this startling proof of 
Russian duplicity, they could not have hoped to obtain. When a 
friendly Government offers assurances of the most solemn and dis- 
tinct character, it is impossible for a Ministry conducted in accordance 
with the ordinary rules of diplomacy and self-respect to decline to 
accept them, even though they be transparently false. The Ministry 
knew well that Merv must fall into the hands of Russia, and they 
knew that Sarakhs would follow Mery. Against these annexations 
they had, as I have always held, no sound and valid ground of 
objection. Those districts had never been claimed by Afghanistan ; 
they were beyond the limits of our political influence; and although 
their occupation by Russia might weaken our strategical position and 
threaten the northern boundary of Afghanistan, yet this could not 
be shown to be so directly the result as to justify on its account any 
breach of our friendly relations with Russia. 

I observe that Lord Ripon, in a recent and most important speech at 
St. James’s Hall to the members of the National Liberal Club, alluded 
to the evacuation of Kandahar, the recklessness of which had been 
bitterly criticised by Lord Salisbury, and observed that, “If the 
policy which had been persistently pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan of carrying on, if possible, a strong, friendly, 
and independent Government in that country were the right policy, 
then he” (Lord Ripon) “said that nothing could be more fatal 
to the success of that policy, or the strong friendship of the Afghan 
ruler or people, than an occupation of Kandahar. If threatening 
occurrences should take place on the north-west frontier (which God 
forbid), we stood in a better position with respect to our relations 
with Afghanistan than we did, perhaps, at any previous period of 
our history.”’ 

These words represent with much fairness Lord Ripon’s attitude 
with regard to Afghanistan ; and supposing that it had been possible 
to consider Afghanistan as an isolated State, this policy might have 
been approved, for there would have been no reason to interfere with 
its internal development, and the Amir might well have been left 
undisturbed to work out his destiny and that of his country. But 
Afghanistan has no interest or importance for us apart from the 
advance of Russia. That advance has been as obvious and calculable 
as that of the hands of a clock; and those of us who have watched 
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hour succeed to hour will not accept as statesmanship that policy 
which was founded on the assumption that the clock had stopped. 
Before the discussion as to the policy of our retirement from Kandahar 
is obscured by war, it is only an act of justice to many of those who 
were in favour of that retirement to explain that we understood it in 
a different sense to Lord Ripon’s interpretation. I was always in 
favour of the evacuation of Kandahar, for I believed that without it 
we should not secure the genuine friendship of the Amir. This was 
the most weighty reason which justified the retirement, and I cannot 
but think, with the late Viceroy, that the spectacle of Amir Abdur 
Rahman Khan meeting Lord Dufferin in friendly conference at 
Rawal Pindi is a sufficient justification of our withdrawal. But that 
retirement did not, in itself, constitute a policy. It was, quite as 
much as the retention of Kandahar would have been, a defensive step 
against Russia, to secure the Afghan alliance at a future time; and 
it should have been followed by the formation at Quetta of a fortress 
of the first class, the construction of a broad-gauge railway through 
the Bolan if practicable, as I believe it to be, of strategic frontier 
railways, and of a military road from Peshawar to Sindh. Further, 
the demarcation of the Afghan boundary should have been arranged, 
both between Khoja Saleh and Sarakhs and also on the upper waters 
of the Oxus, which are, equally with the western districts, in dispute 
with Russia; and, in personal conference, the fragmentary and 
informal engagements with his highness the Amir should have 
been consolidated into a solemn treaty of offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, in which all favours and assistance received 
from us should have been the equivalent of concessions made by him. 
Nothing for nothing is the only maxim which should prevail in 
dealings with Afghans; and if they receive favours without having 
to yield an equivalent, they despise the giver and believe that he is 
afraid of them. So when, in June, 1883, Lord Ripon offered the 
Amir a subsidy of twelve lakhs a year to be devoted to the payment 
of his troops and to the measures required for the defence of his 
north-western frontier, it would have been well if that grant had 
been coupled with the demand for a telegraph line to Kabul and 
Kandahar, a British postal service for Government official papers 
between the British agent at Kabul and the Foreign Office, the imme- 
diate appointment of a Boundary Commission and the deputation of 
British engineer and artillery officers to Herat, not for permanent 
occupation, but to advise his Highness upon the fortifications of that 
important city, and to see their recommendations carried out. A 
subsidy without a certain and visible return is not to be commended 
in Oriental diplomacy ; and it is beneath the dignity of a powér‘like 
England to burthen herself with obligations when she receives iio 
compensating advantage. 
ss2 
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So far as the outside world has been able to judge, there has been 
no definite policy with regard to Afghanistan since 1881 on the part 
of the Government of India, and the result has been what was always 
anticipated and foretold by Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sir Frederick Goldsmid, Sir Frederick Haines, Sir Edward 
Hamley, myself, and many others. The opportunity for satisfactorily 
settling the northern boundary, even should Russia now consent to a 
peaceful delimitation, has passed. We have lost our vantage ground; 
for, under any circumstances, we have to delimit with Russia as a 
party, and not by arrangement with Afghanistan alone. Before 
Russia occupied Merv she had no right to a voice on the subject of 
the northern boundary. These are matters of the past, and unless 
they were so I would not discuss them. Both in England and India 
a more bold and intelligent policy has been adopted, and the past 
apathy of the Indian Foreign Office may well be forgotten in the 
courageous and patriotic resolve of the Cabinet and of Lord Dufferin 
to resist the further advance of Russia. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the State visit which 
has been paid this week to the new Viceroy of India by the Amir of 
Afghanistan. Lord Dufferin has most wisely taken his first step in 
Indian foreign politics by affirming and cementing the friendly 
alliance of England and Afghanistan. A similar meeting might 
have been arranged with Lord Ripon any time during the last three 
years ; for the Amir has always wished it, as he has desired the 
delimitation of his northern frontier, both of which points he pressed 
upon me when I first met him at Zimma, in July, 1880; but his 
visit at the present time has a special importance as contradicting 
the theories of those who objected to his selection for the throne of 
Kabul on the ground that he was a protégé of Russia, and that his 
sympathies were Russian. There can be little doubt that the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg have thought that, were they to make a 
forward move, the Amir, with whom they have long been attempting 
to intrigue, would throw in his lot with them. But one reason for 
the selection of Abdur Rahman Khan as Amir was the belief that his 
residence at Samarkand and Tashkend had made him too well 
acquainted with Russian policy to like or trust it. The Russians are 
often valuable friends to an exile or a pretender, but have not the 
same attractions for a ruling monarch who wishes to keep his own 
possessions. Moreover, Abdur Rahman, like every other Afghan, 
knew how Russia had tricked and betrayed the late Amir Sher Ali 
Khan, whom they fed with promises of armed assistance and then 
left to die of mortification, a fugitive on the banks of the Oxus. 

There is a belief in the Punjab, founded on an intimate knowledge 
and accurate estimate of the Afghan character, that the Amir has 
only come to India to obtain all that he can in money and arms, and 
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that he will afterwards turn against us. Although my estimate of 
Afghan honesty is extremely low, and although I have only met 
two Afghans in my life whom I could trust, and probably they deceived 
me, yet treachery of the kind suggested is not worthy of serious 
discussion. It is true that the idea of any gratitude for our placing 
him on the throne has no place in the Amir’s mind. He told me that 
he was perfectly aware that we only gave Afghanistan to him as a 
burden too heavy for our own shoulders. Enlightened self-interest 
and the instinct of self-preservation will alone secure the Afghan 
alliance. The Amir of Kabul must exist as the friend and feudatory 
of England or cease to exist at all; and there can be little doubt but 
that this essential dogma of the Indian political creed has been 
strongly pressed upon the attention of the Amir by the Viceroy 
during the present conference. 

There is nothing more reassuring and striking than the zeal, and even 
eagerness, with which the native princes of India have come forward 
to assist the Government and to strengthen its vigorous action by 
the most profuse and genuine offers of service. From all sides the most 
important ruling chiefs of India—the Nizam, Maharajas Sindhia, Hol- 
kar, and Kashmir, the Begam of Bhopal, the Maharajas of Patiala, 
Jhind, and Nabha, the chiefs of Central India and Rajputana—have 
all expressed their devotion to the Queen-Empress and their willing- 
ness to assist the Government with troops and money. There is no 
doubt of the personal loyalty of the feudatories of the Queen, or of 
their anxiety to stand before the world as her devoted subjects. 
Nor are their offers intended to be confined to words, for the chiefs 
would heartily welcome the call to furnish contingents for active 
service, which in the event of war with Russia would doubtless be 
made upon them by the Government of India. 

The question of peace or war is awaited to-day in India with com- 
posure. In Lord Dufferin the country recognises that it has obtained 
a firm, wise, and strong ruler, who will steer its fortunes safely, how- 
ever fierce may be the storm; and war with Russia is regarded rather 
with stern satisfaction than with anxiety or alarm. 

If war be declared, the position of Russia in Central Asia and on 
the Caspian will give her a preliminary advantage on the Oxus and 
on the Persian frontier. I observe the special correspondent of the 
Daily News with the Afghan Frontier Commission observes that a 
disquieting element in connection with the position which Russia has 
acquired in Central Asia is the new Trans-Caspian railway, which 
would allow Russia to make a sudden move on Herat before our troops 
could arrive from India to defend it. But the fact is that to-day, 
and probably for all time, Russia, with her vast standing armies and 
complete military organization, will be always stronger than ourselves 
in the neighbourhood of Herat, and it would be to court disaster for 
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our armies to advance so far from their base in India. But sup- 
posing that there was not time to fortify Herat so as to make it secure 
against Russian attack, there is no reason to feel special anxiety on 
that account. All that England could ever hope would be to so 
strengthen Herat as to make it secure against a coup de main. If 
Russia, counting the cost, determines upon war with England in 
Europe and Asia, then the capture or the non-capture of Herat by 
Russia during the first operations of the war is a matter of very 
small importance. Our strong natural position would then be the 
occupation in force and the fortification of Kandahar, with the con- 
sent of the Amir; with the fortified lines of Quetta held by an 
imposing army in the rear. The hold of Russia on Herat would be 
loosened by operations on the Danube, in Armenia, in the Black Sea, 
and the Baltic. In the same way, Russia would probably at once 
occupy the province of Afghan Turkestan to the south of the Oxus, 
and would seize and hold possession of the whole country up to the 
Hindu Khush. We have no means to prevent such an invasion, 
which would probably be unresisted by the governor of the province, 
Sirdar Muhamad Izék Khan, cousin of the Amir, but to whom he 
has always rendered a very doubtful obedience. He is ambitious of 
independence, and has wisely refused to pay his respects at Kabul, 
from which he knows well he would never return ; for over the gates 
of that city the suspected friends of the Amir have always seen in- 
scribed Vestigia nulla retrorsum. Should the Russians invade Afghan 
Turkestan, the British army would probably again occupy Kabul, 
holding strongly Bamian and the two passes which are alone practic- 
able for troops. 

Speculation as to the events which would follow a declaration of 
war may, however, for the present be put aside. I cannot but believe, 
although England has fully prepared for war and 60,000 men are 
under arms for the Afghan frontier, that peace will still be main- 
tained. Russia is unprepared and does not wish to fight yet. The 
one element of uncertainty is the incendiary and revolutionary spirit 
in Russia, which may, unseen by the outside world, have attained 
such alarming proportions, that war has become a necessity to the 
dynasty to divert the attention of the nation from its domestic 
grievances. 

In the event of Russia receding from her demands and consenting 
to the settlement of the questions in dispute by the meeting of the 
Boundary Commissioners of the two Governments, it must not be 
forgotten that our status on that frontier is far stronger than before. 
We have gained a point of supreme importance in demonstrating to 
the world the clear and fixed determination of the English people to 
resist, at the cost of war, any encroachment by Russia upon territory 
belonging to a feudatory of the Queen. The bad faith of Russia has 
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at last been brought home to the intelligence of the people, and the 
time for diseussing obscure ethnological and ethnographical questions 
with Russia as to the boundary of Afghanistan has properly ended. 
We must now insist upon such a boundary as will absolutely secure 
all roads and passes to Herat in the possession of the Amir, and 
Herat itself should be fortified under the direction of English 
engineer officers and, if necessary, at the cost of England, while a 
staff of such officers should, with a sufficient escort, reside there per- 
manently. I should myself prefer to see the British Commission 
now withdrawn. All necessary information has been collected by 
them to enable the Government to decide the question, and their 
meeting Russian Commissioners could now signify no more than dis- 
putes on points on which England had made up her mind. There are 
no members of the Boundary Commission sent from India of any 
diplomatic experience or ability, and they will hardly meet Russian 
experts on equal terms. 

With regard to the line of delimitation, I doubt if it be possible to 
fix a satisfactory boundary, by known mountain ranges or landmarks, 
which would not throw far too much Afghan territory into the 
hands of Russia. The Russian idea of a suitable boundary has been 
familiar to us all for some time, and, indeed, since the conclusion of 
the surveys of Lessar in 1882. It is probable that the line which 
was provisionally agreed upon in 1873 from Khoja Salch to Sarakhs 
gives the most approximately convenient boundary, and to allow it 
to be brought southward to the mountain ranges, either in the direc- 
tion of Herat or south of Andkhoi, would give Russia command of 
many strategic positions to which she has no claim, and which we 
are now refusing her at the risk of war. No Commissioners should 
be allowed to weakly surrender to Russia by agreement what to-day 
we are ready to dispute by force of arms. Ethnological considera- 
tions are merely urged as a shield for fraud and aggression, and 
should be resolutely put aside. They are incapable of exact proof, 
and would only give rise to constant quarrel. M. Lessar, speaking 
at the Westminster Debating Society on the 23rd February, stated 
that the old boundary line left the Sarik Turkomans nothing but 
sand and desert, and urged that the lands capable of affording 
pasturage and the Salt Lakes, which the line Russia now proposed 
would include, were absolute necessities to them. But it is certain 
that these Turkomans have no real, permanent, and cultivating 
occupation of the fertile country of Badghis, between the rivers 
Murghab and the Hari Rud, and there would appear no insuperable 
difficulty in allowing them to use both the pasturage and the Salt 
Lakes if they are now accustomed to do so. At the same time, the 
Amir, if he be wise, can have no desire to retain these wild nomad 
tribes as his subjects, for he cannot influence or reclaim them; and 
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he should willingly allow them to retire into Russian territory. 
Should they remain Afghan subjects, they will undoubtedly give 
trouble. 

However, the solution of the difficulty is not by annexing to 
Russia Afghan districts over portions of which nomad tribes_ have 
been accustomed at certain seasons of the year to wander in search 
of pasturage, but by removing these nomad settlements altogether 
beyond the Afghan boundary line. This would be no hardship, for 
one ‘Turcoman tribe is always ousting another. The exceeding 
benevolence of M. Lessar’s plea for the Turkoman pasturage and Salt 
Lakes is but an excuse to secure the passes and roads that dominate 
Herat. 

Russia has taken possession of certain points which have un- 
doubtedly long been held as Afghan territory, including Punjdeh, 
Pul-i-Khisti, Ak Robat, and the Zulfakar Pass. We are under dis- 
tinct engagement to the Amir to protect his territory against attack 
or encroachment, and the time has come when we have to redeem 
our pledge. No power which desires to maintain its position in the 
front rank could afford to disregard a breach of international right 
so flagrant as that which has now been committed by Russia ; and all 
Englishmen rejoice to find that the heart of the country is still 
sound, and that all parties are willing to bury their political disputes 
and to support a bold national policy. India, against whom the 
attack is ultimately directed, awaits it without anxiety, and is eager 
and ready to do her fair share in driving back this new invasion of 
the barbarians. It is felt here that war is preferable to peace, unless 
peace be accompanied by conditions which may assure its permanence. 
We do not desire a peace which only signifies the retreat of Russia 
from an untenable position until she is better prepared and we are 
less so. We prefer war to the surrender by commissioners or secre- 
taries of positions which the English people are bound in honour to 
maintain, and which cannot be abandoned without national disgrace. 
No concession should be made to Russia, and no single square mile 
which can be shown on sufficient evidence to have been in Afghan 
possession should be resigned. I will end this article with a quota- 
tion from my letter in the Times a year ago, which Englishmen must 
understand is still the point at issue :— 

“The forward movement of Russia on the Persian and Afghan 
frontier has brought her into a position when her next step must 
bring her into collision with England, and the Power which then 
recedes before the other must from that day take the second place in 
Europe and Asia. I do not believe that Englishmen will endure that 
this position of inferiority shall be taken by England.” 

Lepet GRIFFIN. 








MR. SWINBURNE’S POETRY. 


Tue strong side of a nation’s character, some French critic has 
observed, is often the weak side of its poetry. The remark has 
essential justice, though in a perverted form; for the truth would 
seem to be, that when the strong side of national character is not 
represented in its poetic art, then we may be sure that such poetry as 
may be produced is not conspicuously national. On the other hand, 
it is very rare that there is such complete accordance between 
character and artistic product as can assure us that the one is the 
effect of which the other is the cause. Whenever such union is 
realised there is what the Germans call a genuine art-epoch. History 
teaches us that such periods are short-lived, and whatever causes 
philosophers of esthetics may assign, one thing is clear, that it is 
only in times of greatly superabundant energy that the national forces 
issue in artistic creation. The sudden brilliance of Greek art, the 
capricious activities of medizval Italy, the glow and glory of Eliza- 
bethan literature, all tell the same tale. When art is recommended or 
defended “ for art’s sake,”’ there is the beginning of the end. If it be 
not the spontaneous overflow of a restless power, which neither asks 
the reason of its exercise, nor craves the acknowledgment of a specific 
end, then it may be “ precious,” or “ thankworthy,” or “ divine ;”’ it 
may exhaust all the adjectives of an enthusiast’s vocabulary, except 
that it is not national. 

The modern poetry of England has a curiously artificial air when 
judged by this standard. Once, and once only, in the history of 
English literature was a strongly-marked national character wedded 
with a perfect artistic expression. The bride was the drama: she 
had as wedding guests men like Raleigh, Sidney, Bacon, and Essex ; 
while the high-priests and grooms of the marriage ceremony were 
Marlow and Shakespeare, Jonson and Fletcher, Webster and Ford. 
In a modern day the leading poets have characteristics which, so 
far from being representatively English, are in reality alien and 
exotic. Nowhere do the forensic and rhetorical tendencies of English- 
men, their measured activities, their unmeasured emotions, the majestic 
poise and balance of their diction, the illimitable wealth of their 
language find better artistic expression than in the drama. But our 
modern poets are not conspicuously successful in drama. The strong 
side of modern English life is its science, its practicalness, its sanity. 
But the poets are not run in this mould; they are over-thoughtful, 
as Browning—a gift or defect which is not English but German ; 
they are over-refined and pretty, as Tennyson—a characteristic which 
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he shares with the Italians; they are over-sensuous, as Swinburne— 
not in this instance alone reminding us of his French models. It is 
not in any spirit of disrespect that such judgment is passed. One can 
but judge a literature by its own highest realisation in history, and 
if such standard makes us speak lightly of honoured names, the fault 
is not ours nor theirs, but the solitary and cruel pre-eminence of 
Shakespeare. 

Poetic art has possibly other functions than to be national. It is 
above all things cosmopolitan and catholic. And even though its 
more modern forms may hardly lay claim to such vague though 
unlimited empire, they may at least make apology that no art can be 
representative of materialism. In this our modern poets are un- 
doubtedly right. A few years ago the attempt to make science speak 
the language of common human emotion and feeling was made in 
her later novels by George Eliot. A more definite effort to idealise 
the philosophy of Herbert Spencer in rhythmical verse, to find 
the poetic equivalents for “environment” and “social medium,” 
and “change from homogeneity to heterogeneity,” bore the name 
of that talented agnostic, Miss Bevington. Such efforts are not 
supremely happy, and so far as materialism has conquered or is con- 
quering the national tone and temper, poets are right to disregard 
the current philosophy and abandon themselves to their own fine 
careless rapture. But there are certain rigid tests to which the crea- 
tions of every artist become liable, even though the touchstone of 
ready correspondence with social medium be abandoned. Is the 
thought of the artist independent of language and expression? If 
not, he may be full of musical voices, but he is a singer and not a 
poet. Ishe a master builder? is his genius original, creative, architec- 
tonic ? If not, whatever may be his individual brilliancies, however rich 
may be his decorative imagery, he remains only an amateur, not an 
artist. Of the three poets recently named, there is no doubt that 
Browning, by his profound thoughtfulness, and Tennyson, by his lyrical 
sweetness, have won their way to an acknowledged eminence. The 
question, however, may be held to be still open with regard to the 
third. The announcement that a new poem from his prolific pen is 
on the verge of publication affords a convenient opportunity for 
the attempt to see in what relation Mr. Swinburne stands to such 
tests as have been mentioned. 

There is much in the development of Mr. Swinburne’s genius which 
throws light upon the position which he holds amongst his contempo- 
raries. His earliest work was published in 1861, containing two 
plays, The Queen Mother and Rosamond, both of which bear obvious 
traces of juvenile immaturity. Neither of them, however, are with- 
out interest, from the evidence they furnish of early poetic influences. 
In Rosamond there are touches here and there of Browning, whose 
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peculiar characteristics are singularly alien to the more mature stage 
of Swinburne, but still leave marks of their power in that most dis- 
cerning criticism on Browning which is to be found in the opening 
pages of the much later study on Chapman. Bouchard, for instance, 
in the play often talks the language of Browning, and single lines 
occur which, transplanted from their context, would never be sup- 
posed to belong to Swinburne. 
“So his tooth 


Bites hard in France and strikes the brown grape hot, 
Makes the wine leap, no skin-room leaves for white.” 


‘* Beaten and blown i’ the dusty face of the air.” 


‘* Being no such sinewed ape, 
** Blunder of brawn, and jolted muscle-work.” 


Such expressions convey the distinct flavour of Browning’s verse. 
The Queen Mother, on the other hand, is formed on a different model. 
It is by no means a successful drama, some of the incidents—for 
instance, the scene in which Catherine poisons her clown—being 
brought into harsh and unnecessary relief. But here and there the 
style is copied from Shakespeare. 


‘The sea’s yellow and distempered foam.” 


‘* Towers and popular streets 
Should in the middle green smother and drown, 
And havoc die with fulness.” 


‘* She is all white to the dead hair, who was 
So full of gracious rose the air took colour, 
Turned to a kiss against her face.” — 


Lines such as these have more than a distant echo of Elizabethan verse. 
In this stage the poet, it is clear, is only looking for such models as 
might satisfy his aspiration, and making those preliminary essays, 
without which the yet-undeveloped wings cannot learn to soar in 
their own proper air. Then came the happy inspiration, born of a 
long training in classical languages, which produced a Greek play 
worthy to rank with the most successful specimens of this kind of 
work in our literature. For there is hardly anything like Atalanta in 
Calydon in our modern verse. Its hard, clear outline, like that of 
some Greek temple in the pure Attic sky ; its wonderful richness and 
variety of music, together with its strong grasp of the central situa- 
tion of Hellenic tragedy,—the irony of a human being in the toils of 
a relentless fate; its rhymed choruses, combining the melodiousness 
of modern verse, with the reticent music of the Dorian lyre—all these 
characteristics make Atalanta in Calydon an unique and almost fault- 
less work of art. The third venture was of a different kind. If we 
omit for the present Chastelard, to which we shall return later, two 
years after Atalanta, in 1866, Mr. Swinburne published the notorious 
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Poems and Ballads. The volume produced a keen literary warfare 
between the poet’s champions and detractors. Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
was the author of a criticism on the book: and finally Mr. Swinburne 
himself in certain Notes felt obliged to protect his own offspring 
against the maledictions of outraged propriety. 

Even thus early there are supplied for the critic’s guidance impor- 
tant data in forming an estimate of Mr. Swinburne. Two points have 
been placed in clear and conspicuous relief—the linguistic skill and 
the sensualistic interest. Atalanta in Calydon is only one evidence 
out of many of Mr. Swinburne’s extraordinary proficiency in languages 
not his own. The instinct which enables a man to transplant himself 
into conditions of thought and existence, which are not those into 
which he has been born, has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. 
To Mr. Swinburne nothing seems to have been so easy as to feel, so to 
speak, in another language. He was, it would appear, a natural 
scholar, and the Greek tongue which he could bend so easily to 
purposes of his own, was the sister of that modern French poetry 
whose turns and phrases from Ronsard down to Victor Hugo he has 
so exhaustively explored. Buta training in languages gives rather 
facility of expression than the penetrative insight of thought. The 
fatal ease with which the ideas of another age and another country are 
acquired, however much it may improve style and chasten expression, 
leaves the student without the power of appreciating or interpreting 
the insistent problems which vex the soul of his contemporaries. It is 
the weakness of classicalism that it yields no philosophy of life ; and if 
the student be brought to say his word to his own age, it either wears 
a curiously old-world air, or else is couched in the language of frivo- 
lous cynicism. To such a man there is no such thing as modern 
thought. He has the trick of the old manner which knows nothing 
of modern burdens, or else he turns in daily practice to epicurean 
principles. For there is nothing in the ancient thought which can 
help the modern inquirer in his struggle to keep alive the soul of man 
amidst the imposing mechanisms of science, and if it suggests a 
philosophy, it is only the contemptuous advice to get the full sensa- 
tional equivalent out of each minute as it flies. In Mr. Swinburne, at 
all events, the alternative takes a clearly accentuated form: linguistic 
culture on the one hand, a culture which makes the verses throb with 
the fire and fervour of the Hellenic spirit; and for practical moral in 
daily life nothing but the undisguised sensualism of Poems and 
Ballads. 

It is not right perhaps to condemn with such a short and easy 
method the Cyrenaic mood of Poems and Ballads. Certainly it is not 
intended to deny their poetic graces. The sumptuous imagery, the 
affluence and variety of music, the curious felicities of diction remain 
unimpaired, however much the spirit may be criticised. But Mr. Swin- 
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burne must not be judged as a lesser poet might be, in whose case we 
might thankfully acknowledge the brilliancy of style and fervour of 
poetic flow. In his case the severer canons of criticism have to be 
applied as to one who in mould and stature claims to be in the first 
rank of poetry. We desire to know whether he is an artist or a 
stylist, a poet or an amateur. Shall we say that with him the expres- 
sion is sought for its own sake; or shall we say that he is in the true 
sense original and creative? The criterion, so far at all events, is 
easy, for if he be veritably creative he can be so, not in virtue 
of certain powers of wearing the garment of his poetic fore- 
fathers, nor in virtue of a musical utterance which can make our 
rhetorical mother tongue sing with all the airs and graces of southern 
languor, but either because he has grappled directly and sincerely with 
thoughts which are lifted above the common level of our ordinary intel- 
lectual moods, or because he has interpreted with more passionate inten- 
sity the experience of the men and women of our contemporary age. 

It is quite clear that Mr. Swinburne is not, at all events in his earlier 
work, a philosopher. No such excuse can be given for Poems and 
Ballads as that we are here presented with a sensationalism which is 
the natural and inevitable outcome of a particular theory of the 
world, as a phantasmagoria of passing effects. History, it is true, 
gives us a sensationalism so based in the doctrines of Aristippus the 
Cyrenaic, as modelled on a Heracleitean doctrine of universal flux ; 
and Mr. Pater in his recent book has once again revealed the depen- 
dence of his peculiar esthetic theories on an avowed acceptance of 
the dogmatic standpoint of the old Ephesian thinker. But if sensa- 
tionalism be not founded on a philosophic theory, it must be defended 
as a loyal acknowledgment of concrete facts of experience, as the 
unimpaired reflection of the simplest data which go to form both 
our beliefs and our practice. Can, however, Mr. Swinburne’s sensation- 
alism be accounted for on such a ground? Is it experience, or 
morbid fancy, that dictates such poems as those on an extinct type of 
Roman lust, or a love fragment of Sappho, or on the statue of the 
Hermaphrodite in the Louvre? If nothing else stood in the way, at 
least the strained and artificial expression would serve to show that 
we have here not the creative melody of one who, like Shelley, was 
nourished on musical thoughts, but rather the recondite ravings of an 
artificer of impotent emotions. 

Will it be said that the connection thus traced between such 
different studies as Atalanta and Poems and Ballads is forced and 
arbitrary ? It can be so only if we forget the principles of a deeper 
criticism. Its task should be to exhibit all the different phases of 
activity as they spring from one common soil, to retrace the various 
branches of artistic workmanship to the single root of the artist’s 
own personality. The problem which the early years of Mr. Swinburne 
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present us with is the contrast between classical studies (wherein 
should be, as we think, all the calm dignity and confident repose of 
Greek Séphrosyne) and the perfervid glow and hurry of sensual 
imagination. One suggested solution is the fact that studies in the 
antique afford a poor discipline in life problems; another might be 
the real absurdity of the attempt to write Greek plays in a modern 
tongue. Take the acknowledged successes in this department of 
literature: Matthew Arnold’s Merope, Goethe’s Iphigeneia at Tauris, 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes, Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon. 
Keats’ Hyperion being only a fine torso hardly comes into the question, 
and Mr. Bridges’ Prometheus the Fire Giver, has not yet attained the 
dignity of a classic. Arnold’s Merope, however, full of classical grace 
and insight, is stricken with the mortal palsy of dulness. Goethe’s 
Iphigeneia is only as good as Euripides’ play on the same subject, 
because it is modern in conception, and deals with essentially modern 
problems in ethics; dramatically, especially in the avayvwpiois 
between Iphigeneia and Orestes, it is immeasurably inferior. Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes is successful, according to the unanimous verdict of 
competent critics, but why ? Because it is no¢ a transcript from the 
Greek, but while the treatment is Greek, it takes its subject from a 
eycle of legendary history which stands in the same relation to 
Milton’s readers as the heroic myths stood to a Greek audience. 
What is the fault of Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta? However perfect in 
execution and flawless in workmanship, however musical in its range 
of poetic voices and rhythms, however full of the old Greek idea of 
resistless destiny, it has a defect whether viewed from the ancient or 
the modern side. From the modern standpoint it fails because it is 
too remote from that sum of common interests and difficulties which 
it is alike the task and the privilege of modern poets to interpret ; 
and from the ancient standpoint, it fails, because it connects the 
powerlessness of man before destiny, not with reverential submission 
and quiet self-restraint, but with a noisy intolerance and an almost 
frantic atheism. When the poet has not before him a Greek model, 
on what line of thoughts is his poetical contemplation to ran? The 
charm of the Hellenic world being for him its esthetic fascination, 
and not its essential spirit of sobriety, moderation, and self-control, 
the poet throws the reins on the neck of a fiery imagination; the 
sage remark of Socrates in the Republic—that the true love must 
have no taint of vice or madness—will soon be forgotten; ssthesis 
will lead to acrasia, and art will pander to incontinence. And so 
the chaste Atalanta has for her unruly sisters Faustina Imperatrix, 
and “the splendid and sterile Dolores, our Lady of Pain.” 

The most decisive advance on the conceptions with which Swin- 
burne was occupied in his earlier studies is found in two works bear- 
ing the dates of 1871 and 1874. In those years were produced 
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Songs before Sunrise and the tragedy of Bothwell, the first being a 
glorification of the principles of Pantheism and Republicanism, and 
the second a serious dramatic study on lines not too far removed from 
contemporary interests. If the first of these works exhibits Swin- 
burne as attempting to lay the foundations of a creed, the second is 
the best answer to that easy criticism which complained of the want 
of serious purpose and the absence of hard work in the writings of 
the poet. To estimate these works aright is a matter of considerable 
importance, for here, if anywhere, is to be found the high-water mark 
of Swinburne’s genius, the most virile and statuesque productions 
which are associated with his name. 

Songs before Sunrise is an interesting book from two points of view. 
In the first place it contains the speculative foundation for the reck- 
less sensualism of Poems and Ballads, and in the second place it 
adopts a definite political programme in relation to the great revolu- 
tionary movements of modern society. Whether, however, in either 
of these aspects the book is a successful one is another matter. The 
psychology of Mr. Swinburne is very simple, so simple, indeed, that we 
are hardly prepared for the superabundant rhetoric with which he 
adorns so elementary a scheme. Appetite and desire are the only 
motive impulses of humanity. It is true that the human being is 
sometimes acted on by reason, by deference to established custom, by 
conscience. But these, we are told, are blind guides, because not 
only in themselves the pale and colourless reproductions of what in 
sensation is positive and definite, but also because they have been 
connected, as history shows, with all sorts of tyranny, superstition, 
and wrong. ‘The simple human being, with primary desires and 
strong, ineradicable appetites, is the only version of humanity whom 
Mr. Swinburne would admire. Two elemental principles (whom the 
poet, as his customis, envisages as goddesses) are provided for theadora- 
tion of true believers. One of these is Earth, “The ghost of God, the 
mother uncreated,” whose connection with natural impulses is too 
obvious to require illustration. The other, in a highly mystical 
poem, is called “Hertha,” and is apparently an embodiment of Hera- 
clitus’ doctrine of the identity of contraries, the old Ephesian philo- 
sopher here as elsewhere serving as the name to swear by, to all 
who espouse a sensationalistic creed. Such a restoration of the human 
being to his primitive and inalienable birthrights naturally involves 
the doctrine of freedom, a freedom which is very like the licence 
claimed by the animals in the Platonic version of Democracy, who 
refuse to get off the pavements in the streets, as a proof of the uni- 
versal equality and brotherhood professed by the State. Freedom and 
liberty are indeed the watchwords of Mr. Swinburne’s pyrotechnical 
triumphs. They blaze in the midst of a coruscation of rhetorical 
verbiage and metrical effects which it would be difficult to parallel in 
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any other English poetry. Curiously enough, the volume is dedicated 
to Mazzini, whose constant doctrine was that there could be no rights 
without duties. In Mr. Swinburne, however, freedom, the right to enjoy, 
appears to involve no duties, whether of self-denial or of self-perfec- 
tion. At most there is the duty of self-realisation in the narrowest 
and most limited sense of the word self, which confines its activities 
to pleasure and passion. Nor is Swinburne’s political propaganda 
less theatrical and meretricious. Here the sacred name of Shelley is 
invoked, as though his example consecrated all revolutions and every 
attempt to upset existing religions. Possibly no serious comparison 
with Shelley is intended ; if it be, the issue is doubly disastrous to 
the younger poet. The conditions of the revolutionary programme, 
to begin with, are different. There is no longer any talk about the 
beheading of kings, or the downfall of dynasties, or the wild upheaval 
of chaotic disorder. Language of this sort strikes one as thrasonical 
and insane, for the modern revolutionary creed is confined to certain 
practical issues, especially the organization of labour against capital, 
and the confiscation of property. Shelley, too, was, of course, an 
atheist, but in attacking the prevalent superstitions of the world he 
is at once more graceful and more plain-spoken than the younger 
apostle. He would not, for instance, have employed biblical phrase- 
ology in an attack on the Bible, nor would he have made use of the 
Litanies of the Prayer Book in an assault upon all forms of worship. 
As a mere question of taste, Swinburne’s poems entitled Before a 
Crucifix, Blessed among Women, and The Hymn of Man are as revolt- 
ing as they are essentially ludicrous. No one, of course, desires to 
object to Mr. Swinburne’s profession.of Pantheism so long as it is 
reasonably argued and coherently deduced from logical principles, 
but a wild dithyramb in favour of Atheism, couched in terms 
which are actually borrowed from the books of Christianity, is neither 
rational, humorous, nor artistically tolerable. When Mr. Swin- 
burne is content to be simply poetic, as in some of his apostrophes to 
Italy and to Greece, there let us accord him all the praise that is his 
due. But his so-called philosophical foundation is too narrow, too 
rhetorical, too full of feminine hysteria. 

Fortunately, Mr. Swinburne has provided us with better materials 
for estimating his poetic maturity. The drama of Bothwell is the second 
in a noble trilogy on the character and fortunes of Mary Queen of 
Scots. If it be right to depreciate the value of Mr. Swinburne’s 
ancient studies, the poet himself has testified to the greatness of the 
change which came over him when, after Atalanta in Calydon, he 
composed Bothwell. In two ways his advance is a conspicuous one. 
Not only do we get the more manly and catholic study involved in a 
change to drama from a subjective and not entirely healthy exercise 
of the erotic imagination, but, instead of the pale ghosts of the 
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Hellenic world, we have before us the substantial flesh and blood of 
those characters who, whether by their vices or their virtues, helped 
to build up the fabric of our nation. Chastelard, the first of the 
trilogy, belongs, indeed, to the earlier period. There is no firmness 
in the characterisation, no grasp of the dramatic elements of a situa- 
tion: and’ the same insistence on the sensual and passionate aspects 
of love appears which is to be found in the juvenile drama of 
Rosamond. In Bothwell, however, a great deal of this is changed. 
Queen Mary is no longer exhibited as a baneful and criminal Eros 
luring men to destruction, but as herself brought under the subjec- 
tion of a stronger will and a more brutal resolve. Moreover, there 
are so many traces in the drama of careful and conscientious use of 
authorities that we are almost dazed by the series of historic scenes 
and the introduction of countless historic personages. If the critic 
said in his haste that Mr. Swinburne was deficient in seriousness and 
study, with the drama of Bothwell before him he must recant his error. 
Nor can it be said that there is any want of clear and definite charac- 
terisation, at all events in the principal parts. The successive changes 
in Mary’s character, from the time of the murder of Rizzio, through 
the domination of Bothwell and the complicity in the destruction of 
Darnley at Kirk-o’-field, down to the final surrender of herself to 
Elizabeth in view of a possible future revenge, are traced with a 
conscientious fidelity to nature which is the best gift of the dramatist. 
The character of Bothwell himself is clear in outline and consistent 
in details. His warlike prowess, his brutal frankness, his innate 
strength of resolve, his power of at once subduing the Queen of Scots 
and yet binding her to himself with stronger chains than she had 
ever worn in all her previous amours, throw the whole savage person- 
ality out in conspicuous relief from the multitude of subordinate 
characters. Moreover, there is good dramatic use of materials, wit- 
ness the fine scene when Mary and Darnley have their last interview 
at Kirk o’ Field. Here most of the incidents are historical, especially 
the terrible words of Mary: “’Twas just this time last year David 
was slain;” and Darnley’s application to his own case of the words 
of the Psalmist, “ the deadly Scripture,” wherein he complains that 
it was not an open enemy that had done him this dishonour, but his 
own familiar friend with whom he had so often taken sweet counsel. 
On the other hand, the drama suffers from all the inherent defects 
of so-called “literary”? dramatic writing. It is much too long and 
diffuse, and too complicated in historic characters and historic detail. 
The list of Dramatis Persone is enough to appal the stoutest heart; for 
sixty-three personages struggle and writhe on Mr. Swinburne’s stage. 
Five hundred and thirty-two pages of close print are required to 
evolve the tragic incidents of the play ; and after all, the fifth act is 
not properly the close of a completed dramatic evolution, but the 
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prelude for the Mary Stuart which ensues. The fourth act is un- 
doubtedly the best, for the reason especially that it includes the famous 
sermon of John Knox; but the third and second acts are very 
tedious, being devoid of that power of artistic selectiveness which 
enables a dramatist to concentrate his action on two or three salient 
points. The fifth act falls absolutely flat after the grandeur of the 
fourth, the only excuse being the necessary preparation of ground for 
the ensuing play. In these and other points, it may be regretted that 
Mr. Swinburne should not have attempted to write professedly for the 
stage, in which case he might have learnt that pregnant conciseness, 
both in incident and characterisation, without which no practical 
dramatist can win the ear of a busy and somewhat impatient audience. 

Mary Stuart, the concluding part of the trilogy, is by no means 
so fine or so powerfully written as its predecessor, though it undoubt- 
edly adds somewhat to the great dramatic and poetic achievement of 
its author, the discovery, namely, of the true character of the Queen 
of Scots. For here was a personality which, in its subtlety and weak- 
ness, essentially suited the forcible yet narrow capacities of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poetic genius. Mary Stuart he may claim to have 
thoroughly understood, because the hysterical, passionate, subjective 
nature of that strange woman struck certain answering chords in her 
biographer’s temperament— 


** She shall be a world’s wonder to all time, 
A deadly glory watched of marvelling men, 
Not without praise, not without noble tears, 
And if without what she would never haye, 
Who had it never, pity,— yet from none 
Quite without reverence and some kind of love 

For that which was so royal.” 


But it is to Mr. Swinburne’s credit that he has almost made live 
before our eyes two other personalities with whom he has little or 
nothing in common—the brutal Bothwell and the puritanical Knox, 
both intense, arrogant, and impetuous forces, devoid possibly of 
spiritual interest, yet instinct with natural and imperious fire. And 
the character of Mary Beaton, though its importance is probably 
unhistorical, is full of interest, and has a noticeable influence on the 
development of the tragedy in serving as a link to connect the three 
dramas together. In such characterisations the dramatist must have 
his due. 

A happy specimen of Mr. Swinburne’s later manner is furnished 
by the Greek tragedy called Erechtheus, in many respects one of the 
most completely enjoyable poems which the author has produced. 
Full of musical sound, and furnished with many magnificent lines, 
Erechtheus is perhaps superior to Atalanta in that it has more 
breadth and stateliness of action, and exhibits a more perfectly Hel- 
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lenic repose. It has less sweetness but more majesty, and frantic 
declamation against the gods is conspicuously absent. What it loses 
in graceful juvenility it gains in maturity of grasp and virile self- 
control. The legend which Mr. Swinburne follows groups together 
the two events of Chthonia’s sacrifice and Eumolpus’ defeat as con- 
temporaneous incidents, instead of exhibiting the immolation of the 
daughter as the recompense required by Poseidon for the death of his 
son. He is thus enabled to bring into prominence the character of 
Erechtheus’s wife, Praxithea, who has on one and the same day to 
bear the loss of daughter and of husband, and yet, through her noble 
devotion: to the cause of Athens, for whom no sacrifices are too costly, 
is still able to say with peaceful resignation, “I praise the gods for 
Athens.” In other respects, Mr. Swinburne’s arrangement leads to 
some awkwardness of construction. For two messengers have suc- 
cessively to present themselves, the first with tidings of how Chthonia 
met her death, “with light in all her face as of a bride;” and the 
second with the story of the great battle, in which Erechtheus drives 
his spear “through the red heart’s root’’ of Eumolpus, and himself 
falls smitten by a “sheer shaft of lightning writhen.” The intimate 
connection between the two events'is left for the reader to surmise, 
where a clear statement of cause and effect might have led to a better 
dramatic development. But the chorus which divides the speeches 
of the two messengers is in Mr. Swinburne’s finest style. The verse 
heaves and pants with the furious riot of the battle-scene which the 
Chorus are imagining, and eye and ear alike are dazed with the won- 
derful affluence of the diction :— 
‘** From the roots of the hills to the plain’s dim verge, and the dark, loud shore, 

Air shudders with shrill spears crossing, and hurtling of wheels that roar. 

As the grinding of teeth in the jaws of a lion that foam as they gnash, 

Is the shriek of the axles that loosen, the shock of the poles that crash. 

The dense manes darken and glitter, the mouths of the mad steeds champ, 

Their heads flash blind through the battle, and death’s foot rings in their 

tramp.” 

So the picture goes on for three pages, rich in wild hyperbole of 
effective imagery, as is Mr. Swinburne’s wont. There appears to be 
something very congenial to the author’s temperament in such a wor- 
ship of “‘ Mother Earth” as the autochthonous inhabitants of Attica 
professed. In reality Chthon is the divinity, who protects her chil- 
dren against the sea’s offspring, Eumolpus, rather than the Athena, 
who appears, as Greek tragic custom demands, at the end of the play, 
when the “dignus vindice nodus” has been reached. To celestial 
gods the poet is disinclined to do homage; to the bountiful mother 
of all being, the material element from which things receive their 
frame, which contains in itself, as Professor Tyndall once declared, 
“the promise and potency of all terrestrial life”—to such a dark 
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negation of all spiritual force, Mr. Swinburne here, as elsewhere, 
pays his tribute of enthusiastic devotion. This is the link which 
connects the poet with an age of materialistic science. There 
remains, however, even in Erechtheus, that sense of unreality and 
fruitless ingenuity to which all such adaptations from the classics 
must, in the nature of things, be exposed. Here, for instance, are 
some lines put in the mouth of the blameless Chthonia, when she first 
appears on the scene ;— 
‘* Forth of the fine-spun folds of veils that hide 
My virgin chamber toward the full-faced sun, 
I set my foot not moved of mine own will, 


Unmaidenlike, nor with unprompted speed 
Turn eyes too broad or dog-like unabashed-——” 


Faultlessly Greek, but absolutely fatuous. Did not Mr. Lowell once 
write an ingenious caricature of such Hellenism in a otryouv6ia, 
commencing, “ Foolish who bites off nose, his face to spite ?”’ 

Mr. Swinburne’s later contributions have not added much to the 
promise or the realisation of his poetic powers, albeit that his 
admirers are fond of bringing them in evidence that he has outlived 
the errors of his youth. Doubtless they are more restrained in 
expression ; they do not exhibit so much exuberance of emotional riot, 
while at the same time they prove that the musical gift has not waned 
with the passing years. ‘“ Boy poet” Mr. Swinburne can no longer 
claim to be, and our judgment must perforce be harder on anything 
which reminds us of juvenile rhodomontade and bombast. Yet if we 
ask what new ideas the years which bring the philosophic mind have 
contributed, what thoughts of clearer or deeper insight have enriched 
our common heritage, the answer reveals the infertility of the soil 
from which we expect a second harvest. Two subjects inspire all 
the later work of Mr. Swinburne—the sea and babies. The worship of 
the baby, as practised by its latest devotee, is not perhaps an inspiring 
spectacle. But the praise of the sea is even more significant, for it 
is nothing if not sensuous; it is the conscious ecstasy of the wash 
of waves over the naked body of the swimmer, the delirium of 
solitary exposure to the blind fury of elemental strength. When 
a strong man, like Byron or Shakspeare, praises the sea, he describes 
it as its master. The poems of Mr. Swinburne on the same subject 
reveal the attitude of the slave, or rather the passionate, submissive 
joys of some creature of a tyrant’s whims. Is there any later thought 
to be culled from his verse? If so, possibly it may be found in the 
wonderful verses which exhibit his antagonism to the House of Lords 
in the Midsummer Holiday. But a caricaturist of Mr. Swinburne’s 
versification could not possibly outdo in extravagance of diction 
these most characteristic odes. No parody or burlesque could do 
its subject such perfect justice. 
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Mr. Swinburne’s prose criticisms in his Essays and Studies afford 
convenient material for a summary of the chief points in his literary 
character. That his prose style is a good one few would be prepared 
to admit ; it has too much artificial and ‘meretricious brilliancy. Nor 
is his critical instinct wholly trustworthy or admirable, for it is too 
petulant, and suggests too few ideas. There is a sentence in one of 
the essays which serves exactly to represent the ordinary reader’s 
feelings in this matter. ‘ We do not always want,” says Mr. Swin- 
burne, in unconscious self-criticism, ‘ to bathe our spirit in overflow- 
ing waters or flaming fires of imagination : pathos, and passion, and 
aspiration, and desire are not the only springs we seek for song.’ 
Yet if we take the essays in hand, just as when we read the poems, 
we are always being bathed in overflowing waters and flaming fires. 
There is no repose of spirit, no beauty of calm, we never find our- 
selves saying it is good for us to be here. Sympathy is a precious 
quality for the critic, and the faculty for praise sometimes argues a 
richly endowed nature. Yet the constant use of superlatives in dis- 
cussing poetic work does not help our judgment or impress our minds. 
Reading each essay by itself, we might suppose that Mr. Swinburne is 
in turn introducing us to the greatest poet of the age. Rossetti, 
Morris, Matthew Arnold, Coleridge, Shelley—each is the most mag- 
nificent artist that ever lived to confound the Philistine. It is true 
that Matthew Arnold, who has more sanity and less poetry than Mr. 
Swinburne, only affects him on his classical side, and not on that by 
which he has most influence on his generation ; but that is explicable 
by antecedent considerations. Only Wordsworth, as the chosen poet 
of Philistinism, is left out in the cold. Even Byron gets bespattered 
with some frothy praise, though subsequently Mr. Swinburne has 
seen fit to qualify his judgments. But the most servile adulation 
is of course reserved for Victor Hugo, “the master,” as he is 
usually styled, in whose presence Mr. Swinburne always takes the 
shoes from off his feet, and crawls in prostrate reverential awe. 
Within the limits of his Pantheon there is no such ecstatic wor- 
shipper as this most intolerant of atheists, for his nature is essentially 
yielding and receptive, with stormy gusts of passion and indis- 
criminating impulses of emotion. There is no strong masculine 
formative quality about him, which explains why he uses so many 
adjectives and suggests so few thoughts. Is there anything in the 
philosophy of Songs before Sunrise to compare with the long soliloquy 
of Empedocles in Matthew Arnold’s poem? Is there any thoughtful- 
ness of characterisation in his dramas which can be put by the side 
of Browning’s Djabal, or Anael, or Strafford ? Moreover, there is an 
entire absence of humour—a serious defect in any poet claiming to 
be intellectual. For clumsiness of irony it would be difficult to beat 
the pages (pp. 29, 30) in Essays and Studies, in which he comments 
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on the'action of the Belgian Government towards Hugo. The power 
of satire depends largely on terseness, as wit depends on brevity, and 
Swinburne’s periods are far too prolix to be effective. There 
remain the indubitably picturesque qualities of his style, the wealth 
and fluency of rhetoric, and the unique command of music. Some- 
times the result is marred by alliterative tricks; at other times it is 
heightened by the graceful touches of classical culture. Here, for 
instance, on two successive pages of one of Mr. Swinburne’s essays, are 
passages which illustrate this contrast. He is describing one of 
Hugo’s heroines :— 

‘* But now we have her from the hands of a poet as well as student, new 
blown and actual as a gathered flower, in warm bloom of blood and breath, 
clothed with live colour, fair with significant flesh, passionately palpable.” 
The force of tawdry alliteration could no farther go; but on the next 
page is a fine passage, instinct with the life and spirit of Greek tragic 
verse :— 

‘* We seem to hear about her the beat and clash of the terrible timbrels, the 
music that Eschylus set to verse, the music that made mad, the upper notes 
of the psalm shrill and strong as a sea-wind, the ‘bull-voiced’ bellowing 
under-song of those dread choristers from somewhere out of sight, the tempest 
of tambourines giving back thunder to the thunder, the fury of Divine lust 
that thickened with human blood the hill-streams of Cithzron.” 

Perhaps some of Swinburne’s best studies are on Elizabethan drama- 
tists, John Ford, for instance, in Essays and Studies, or the criticism 
on George Chapman. It is in the latter that some of the most dis- 
criminating remarks occur which have perhaps ever been made on 
Browning. The obscurity which arises from wealth of ideas is most 
carefully distinguished from that which is due to confusion of 
thought, a distinction which ought to be always present to the 
student of our modern poet of enigmas. But the total impression 
left on us by Swinburne’s prose is the same as that of his verse. 
Brilliantly gifted, profusely voluble, passionately rhetorical, it puts 
before us too often phrases instead of thoughts, verbal contortions 
instead of conceptions. It errs in point of taste, not rarely nor un- 
wittingly. Professional poet of regicides, official mouthpiece of 
democratic atheism, self-chosen champion of a creed of glorified sen- 
sationalism, Mr. Swinburne is, however artistic, yet not an artist, and 
however cultured, yet still an amateur: for he is not creative, not 
original in the best and largest sense of the word, because not instinct 
with illuminating ideas. There clings to him too much of the femi- 
nine quality. Like the Mary of his own trilogy, he has fallen under 
many fascinations, he has been the victim of constant amours. Landor 
was his Chastelard; Hugo is certainly his Bothwell. Will the 
sombre tragedy end by leaving him in the hands of some hard-headed 
Philistine Elizabeth ? 

W.. L. Courtney. 








CONSERVATIVES ON THEMSELVES. 
I—CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION. 


In former days the government of the country, whether the Whigs 
or Tories were in office, was practically in the hands of the aristocracy. 
Noble families were usually ranged on one side or the other, much 
like the Red and White Roses of the fifteenth century. In some of 
these families, as even now may be the case, brothers would take up 
different sides. Organisation, as now known, was not thought of. 
The leading families settled who should stand at each election, 
usually from personal or family interest, and the only organisation 
necessary was at a contested election, when, by recklessness of all 
sorts and lavish expenditure, either side did its utmost to force, 
intimidate, or cajole the doubtful voters. 

One consequence of this was, first, that men of marked ability among 
the aristocracy, or those they patronised (as young Tory Gladstone, 
patronised by the Duke of Newcastle), usually found their way into the 
House of Commons; and secondly, as these men of ability were 
of course comparatively few in number, the great majority of mem- 
bers were nonentities, simply to vote—who held their seats on good 
behaviour to their patrons and obedience to their party leaders. In 
this way all was comfortable to the upper ten thousand, particularly 
for those who kept in office. 

This state of things, however, has been gradually changing by the 
extension of the franchise and other causes. The Radicals of course 
broke through it first, and as only able men could break through 
such rigid tradition and be independent of the despotism of official 
and aristocratic cliquism, it follows that the extreme left as it may be 
called—that is the most Radical section of the House—was the 
most able in proportion to its numerical strength. Slowly the 
Liberals followed the independence of the Radicals, and, especially in 
boroughs, able independent Liberals asserted themselves. The 
Whigs, grudgingly and of necessity, pursued the same path, though 
at some distance, and last of all came the Conservatives. Indepen- 
dence, however, in the Tory ranks of the narrow aristocratic clique by 
anyone, however able—as, for instance, Mr. Disraeli in his early 
days—has always been checked as much as possible. In this way, 
although each party has had the benefit of the ability of that portion 
of the aristocracy which allied itself to it—and often, as now, this has 
been great—the abilities and power of its rank and file. followers in 
the House of Commons, relatively to its numerical strength, has been 
necessarily in a descending scale from the Radical to the Conservative. 
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I think this at the present moment is obvious. The extreme 
Radical party, led by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Morley and others, 
is small in number, but it is immensely more powerful and able in 
proportion to its numbers than the Conservative party of 250 
members. 

What the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1867 began in this way will 
now be absolutely completed by the Franchise Act of 1884. The 
power of families, however high, to decide elections is practically 
gone, and each party must depend on the strength of its following 
and the ability of its advocates. As the foreman may influence more 
votes than the employer, so the agricultural labourer may influence 
more votes than his ducal landlord. The consequence will be that 
even able members of the aristocracy will have to win their political 
spurs like ordinary persons, though they will always have great 
advantages if they can make use of them. The mediocrity, how- 
ever, will be swept away whenever any one of ability opposes it. 

The first conclusion we come to, then, is that in the past every- 
thing artificially has tended to make the Conservative party depen- 
dent for special ability and leaders on the upper classes; that the 
supply of ability of late has not been equal to that of the Liberal 
side, and has been gradually getting less, and must, if the present 
constitution of the party be continued, under the new state of things 
get worse both in quality and quantity. Mediocrity of whatever rank 
will have to give place to ability, power of speaking, and other popular 
qualities; and the masses will be very apt to take these whatever 
their political creed. 

The Conservative organisation in the past has suffered from the 
same causes which have lowered the standard of ability of the party 
in the House of Commons as above referred to, namely, that of 
depending almost solely on the aristocratic and landed gentry class. 
It has, in fact, not only depended on these classes, but consisted of 
them and only them. Where these have been able and zealous the 
party organisation has been maintained, though any assistance, much 
less the expression of independent opinion, from below has been too 
often resented. The strength of an organisation depends on the 
earnestness of its component members, and each one, however humble, 
feeling he has a place and a share. The Radical caucus aims at this, 
and is now proverbial. It represents a party active and zealous, with 
objects to gain and a determination to gain them. 

The second conclusion we must come to, then, is that at present the 
strength and earnestness of the organisation of the different parties 
of the State varies in the same descending scale, that of the Conser- 
vative party being lowest. 

The practical effect, therefore, of the past has been to place the 
Conservative party at a disadvantage both as to men of ability in the 
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House of Commons and as to organisation. This, however, must now be 
all changed, and organisation of the whole rank and file of the party, 
where every unit, however humble, will have his due weight, becomes 
essential. Some may say this is fully recognised, and that the work- 
ing classes are always being patted on the back and flattered by lead- 
ing Conservatives. At times there is much truth in this, and in 
words the working classes are considered. When, however, the rank 
and file ventures to express any decided difference from their supposed 
betters, what then? What happened last year with the National 
Union of Conservative Institutions? No doubt there may have been 
many reasons for that agitation, but the one which gave it life, as is 
evident from the published correspondence, was the fact that through- 
out the country there was a feeling that it was the beginning of the 
assertion of the proper position of the rank and file of the Conserva- 
tive party. 

Looking, however, at matters from a practical point of view, we 
have now in each constituency an overwhelming number of the 
rank and file. They—the rank and file—are each year growing more 
educated ; they are aware they have the power of settling the election, 
for the Radical leaders take care they shall know this. They will 
organise and make their power felt. To my mind, this is the bright 
spot of our party. It is childish to play with them, and to think they 
will be amused and kept out of mischief by pretending to be a party 
but having no power. They have the power, and they are the power 
of the Conservative party. If this is not so, then the Conservative 
party does not and cannot exist. 

Hitherto we have tried to organise and put life into our party from 
the top; we must now do it from the bottom. We have been trying 
to heat a mass of water by placing fire at the top of the kettle; close 
to the fire the water may be hot, but the rays of heat penetrate down- 
wards to no distance, and the mass remains cold and indifferent to the 
heat. We must now place the fire at the bottom, and so allow each 
atom of the water to rise to the level which its warmth justifies. If 
this is done, in a very short time the whole mass will be heated. It 
may, indeed, boil over and get out of bounds, but this depends on the 
cook, and it is a danger that must be faced. It is of no moment com- 
pared with the ill effects of the coolness and deadness of the mass. 

Another consideration which few realise at all is the effect on the 
people of this bona-fide organisation of making every one have a real 
share in the party. Many a man thinks himself a Liberal and votes 
as a Liberal from sheer ignorance. He has always been led to sup- 
pose that the Conservative party is simply for the rich and for 
the privileged classes. Working men have often said this to 
me; some have even apologised and hoped they were not taking too 
much upon themselves in giving an opinion upon Conservative 
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politics. Really make these men understand that this sort of thing 
is past; make them feel that they are to have their proper voice in 
political matters; that they are not to be politically snubbed until a 
day or two before the election and then patronised in the hope of 
getting their votes; that Conservatism is national and based on the 
people, and not to bolster up the few ; make them see what we mean 
by Conservatism and Conservative organisation, and tens of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of these men, and especially the 
young men, will join our party, and, what is more, work for it heart 
and soul. I have seen men earning but a pound or so a week give 
up a day’s pay to work at an election, when at the same time I 
have heard the great man of the place excuse himself on the pretext 
of a shooting or hunting-party. Men in the humbler spheres of 
life are much more in earnest than others. An organisation with 
a soul in it will develop this energy and will use it in our 
cause. Those who know the working of friendly societies must 
be aware of the energy, power, and ability with which they are 
managed and have been established, often by illiterate men. This 
power can and may be utilised for Conservatism. To my mind one 
of the great reasons for our weakness, as compared with the Radicals, 
is that Radicalism has been the work of a small section of these 
people, while Conservatism has been but too often regarded as the 
amateur amusement of the upper classes. 

One of the obvious dangers of this thorough organisation from the 
bottom may be referred to, namely, that the power of the whole 
machinery is apt to get into the hands of a few wirepullers, as is the 
case with the caucus. This is an evil and a danger—but what then? 
It must be guarded against, and as the number of people who take an 
interest in the party welfare increases, the danger becomes less 
and less. Of course we cannot expect the working classes to 
be better than their betters. For has not all party management for 
ages been conducted in the name of the party by a few aristocratic 
wirepullers? The danger, however, will be found to be less the 
broader the basis of the organisation is made and the keener the 
interest that is taken in the party by that organisation. 

The real cru, however, conceal it how we may, is this—Does 
Conservative organisation mean continuing the old dead system, and 
putting a working man in here and there just to keep him and his 
class in a good humour and to make pretence we are going with the 
times ; or does it mean that awful Frankenstein creation, where every 
man, however humble, will have his share in the party, and 
which when perfected will be an organisation to really appoint and 
lead the future leaders both in pace and policy ? 

I am convinced that this last is the only organisation worth the 
name. Come it must—with household suffrage it comes as sure a5 
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fate. If the Conservative is afraid of it he is afraid of the inevitable. 
If it really means the extinction of the Conservative party, the party 
must be extinguished. If, on the other hand, it means—as I venture 
to think it does—a feeling of an individual share, responsibility, and 
interest in the doings of the Conservative party by each Conserva- 
tive, however humble in station, the building of the party by the 
people, the foundation of the party on the people, the nationalisation 
of the Conservative party, carrying out the idea of Lord Beaconsfield 
when he asked, “ What is the Tory party unless it represents the 
national feeling ? ”—then, I venture to assert, that it will electrify the 
valley of the dry bones with new life, with youthful powers, and 
with national usefulness. 

Another disadvantage which the Conservative party feels more and 
more from its deficient organisation is the want of touch between the 
leaders and the rank and file. The aristocratic leaders live in a lofty 
sphere but in a limited one. The upper ten thousand is a very im- 
portant body, but now that there are to be five millions of voters it is 
very small numerically, and will carry less and less party weight. 
The Carlton Club is mainly composed of the same social class as 
that in which the leaders move, and is consequently almost equally 
narrow and restricted. As an example, on a recent occasion at a large 
dinner a nobleman stated that he could not think where the Radicals 
were; he never met them in society, or in travelling, or anywhere 
else. The consequence of this narrow circle is that the real Conser- 
vative party may be absolutely changing outside, as indeed is now 
the case, without its leaders seeing it or knowing it, or even feeling 
it. To correct this is a most important use of efficient organisation 
throughout the whole party from the bottom upwards. No general, 
however skilful, can be successful who does not understand his fol- 
lowers, even when those followers are absolutely under his command. 
When, as is the case, the followers really elect their own officers, a 
mutiny must be chronic unless the leaders are in touch, sympathy, 
and complete accord with their rank and file. 

When, however, the Conservative party among all and especially 
among the working classes is really organised from the bottom, when 
it has that solid existence which it is now dimly trying to secure, 
when the rank and file has the power in the party which it certainly 
will have, and when it is recognised as a vital and integral part of 
the party, what then? If the party will then be so small as to be 
insignificant, as some seem to think, then it will not much matter 
what happens to it. If, however, it becomes immensely more power- 
ful, more able, more in earnest, and more patriotic, as I believe will 
be the case, will it remain Conservative, and if so what will it con- 
serve? Here is the rub. Will it conserve the aristocratic member 
of Parliament? Will it conserve the privileges of the few? Will 
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it conserve the present land laws? Will it conserve the Church ? 
Will it conserve the House of Lords? Will it conserve the rights 
of private property? Nay, will it conserve the throne itself ? 

The fear that the wrong answer may be given to these great 
questions is to no small extent at the bottom of the timidity of the 
Conservative party leaders in heartily giving the party a real organi- 
sation. They act as if they were afraid of the evident result of their 
own action. They have given the people the power, but they fear 
openly and freely to trust them with it. It is as if a parent were to 
present his child with a loaded revolver, and then try to keep hold of 
the muzzle lest the child should point it at him, If the child is not 
fit to be trusted with the revolver, we should have resisted the granting 
of the Franchise both in 1867 and in 1884. Having, however, 
accepted that step, and done so rather ostentatiously, it is no time to 
cry back and attempt still to hold the muzzle. Doing that will pro- 
bably be very dangerous, for it will be seriously resisted, even by 
numbers of those whose only present idea is to use the weapon in the 
defence of the Conservative and national interests. 

Why not freely and openly trust the people we have made 
supreme, as we theoretically and indeed practically have agreed to 
do? The real action of the mass of the people both Conservative 
and Liberal to the great subjects I have referred to will be, I am 
convinced, that each of these time-honoured institutions will be 
weighed in the balance and the verdict given according to the way it 
is promoting the welfare of the country. The welfare of the country 
will be the Conservative cry of the future, and what more Conserva- 
tive cry could we have? If the aristocratic member of Parliament 
is that and nothing more, he will be swept away, and his place taken 
by one more able even if of more humble origin. If, however, he is 
a politician, a speaker, a worker, taking an actual interest in his 
constituency, and doing his best for it and for his country, he will 
stay, and his aristocratic blood will advantage him not a little. The 
privileges of the few, that is their artificial advantages of birth and 
station, will without doubt be reduced. This, indeed, has been the 
tendency for many years, and it clearly will go on, perhaps now 
faster than before. The present land laws will certainly be com- 
pletely changed ; as who, from a national point of view, can possibly 
defend many of them, and such landlords as some of the great London 
landowners? The fraudulent theories of such men as Mr. George 
will, however, not be tolerated by the masses any more than by other 
classes. If the Church continues, as she has of late years, to work 
for the good of the people, honestly, loyally, and disinterestedly, she 
will die very hard indeed, if indeed she die at all in our children’s or 
grandchildren’s time. The agricultural labourer will certainly not 
want to destroy the Church. If she lapses into the state she was in 
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at the beginning of this century, she will go. The private rights of 
property will be as safe in the hands of the people as they have ever 
been. The House of Lords, unless put in order, very soon will go, 
or be ruthlessly reformed. If made what it might be made and ought 
to be made, by the patriotic efforts of its own members, it will last 
for ages as the best form of a second chamber, the advantages of 
which the people see as readily as others. The Crown, as long as 
worn in the way it is and always has been by the present illustrious 
lady, and in the way her heir gives promise to wear it, is safe, though 
another George IV. would shake the institution to its foundation. 
The fact of the matter will be undoubtedly that the masses will 
look at things from their own standpoint and in their own interest. 
This may turn out to be more truly than ever synonymous with the 
national interest. The upper classes have for generations looked at 
and acted for these same matters to a great extent in their own 
interest, and this has certainly not always been, either by Liberals or 
Conservatives, in the national interest. The landowner looks at any 
change in the law from his point of view, the manufacturer does the 
same, the agriculturist the same, the shipowner the same, and the 
railway director the same. The newly enfranchised will probably do 
the same, and as they will have the numerical strength behind them 
they will ultimately get their own way. This, however, does not 
imply that their aim and object will be revolutionary or confiscatory. 
They will require to be convinced that the laws and institutions are 
the best for the country and for themselves as an important part of 
it, and that changes in these laws are likely to improve the country 
and themselves along with it. When they are thus convinced they 
will maintain the laws thus made rigidly, and perhaps more obsti- 
nately than the extremest Tory. A man with 15s. a week and 
half as many children will not go out of his way or sacrifice much to 
conserve the rank of his landlord, any more than a rich earl would 
give up his possessions and impoverish his family to conserve the 
right of his cousin to wear strawberry leaves. Once prove to the 
former that under the English constitution, as compared with any 
known form of republican or other government, his 15s. a week is 
safest and most likely to increase; that he gets most for it; that his 
children have the best education and chance in life; that, hard as his 
lot may be, he has no hindrance to improve it, but every legal and 
social encouragement to reap the permanent fruit of his own industry 
and labour—then he will conserve the old-fashioned Crown, Lords, 
and Commons, and stick to that form of government more rigidly 
and earnestly even than his richly-endowed and aristocratic landlord. 
One great business of sound Conservative organisation is to teach 
the people, not the jargon of party cries, but the real national 
interests, and so let all classes hear both sides of every question. 
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Undoubtedly the greatest danger of the future is that numbers of the 
people may be influenced by the demagogue, and that politicians, 
knowing the advantage of popularity, will fear to speak out the truth 
when by so doing they may momentarily offend. The only way to 
counteract this is to have an able Conservative party really organised, 
and in which the people have faith and confidence. Such an organi- 
sation will meet the statements of demagogues and opponents, not 
with abuse and loose assertions, but with real refutations and argu- 
ments—through the press, through speeches, by the personal influ- 
ence of the local members of the House of Commons, or by the candi- 
dates, by lecturers, and by the local party leaders, who, having been 
selected by the locality under an efficient organisation, will then have 
real weight. What a scope also this work now gives for loyal and 
patriotic and Conservative peers who have so much time on their 
hands! 

Surely it is better to look these things in the face, rather than to 
resist every alteration to the great institutions I have referred to till 
it is too late, and then to rush recklessly and bid for popularity 
at any cost. Our Conservative party should initiate necessary reforms 
in those very institutions which we hold so dear. What should we 
think of a man who loved his ancestral hall so much that sooner than 
- have it repaired he allowed it to fall about his ears? It is often said 
that we should let sleeping dogs lie. ‘ Do not attempt to touch this 
or that venerable institution. If you once begin to touch it you do 
not know what may become of it. Let sleeping dogs lie.” But the 
dogs cannot sleep. The Radicals have a bunch of burning faggots 
always in their faces and delight in singeing them. The sole question 
will be whether they are to be reformed and made to suit the present 
times by a friendly hand or uprooted by a bitter opponent. By 
waiting too long the opportunity of the former course may be lost. 

The Conservative party, when organised as I have described from 
the bottom, will really have, as it never yet has had, an organisation. 
What is more, that organisation will insist on the party having a 
policy, and that policy will be the great policy, alike in foreign, colo- 
nial, and domestic matters, of upholding, strengthening, and im- 
proving our great country, its noble institutions, and every individual 
member of it. If the public thought that this was our policy now 
we should long ago have been able to defeat utterly the Radical 
Socialism, feeble Liberalism, and revolutionary theories that are abroad. 
Some Conservatives have been hoping to come into office as sogn|as a 
sufficient reaction, as it is called, of public opinion has taken place. 
If we come in on reaction we cannot keep in on reaction. The benefit 
we derive from it can be but the refreshment of a passing shadow on 
the desert—pleasant, no doubt, while it lasts. A patient maysucoumb 
when an adverse reaction takes him, as we did in 1880. A favour- 
able reaction, which we now have, is of great use if we take advantage 
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of it to enable the constitution to be built up with solid and strength- 
giving nourishment. Let us be sure that this part of the receipt is 
followed. Some hope for our party to come in on the unpopularity 
and failure of our opponents, and the consequent disasters of our 
country. This is like trusting to one’s own bankruptcy to teach one’s 
wife economy. The object of all, Government and Opposition, is to 
promote the welfare of the country, though this is at times for- 
gotten. One party may profit by another’s mismanagement, but if 
we are patriots and Englishmen we must all wish that our country 
may be wisely governed, whoever is in office. If we get into office 
three or four times by such blunders as have lately been made by the 
present Government, it will not be long, as most people see, before 
the greatness of Old England will be a thing of the past. 

We all want and hope to get into office, no doubt, but the exist- 
ence of an Opposition is acknowledged to be essential, whatever party 
may be in power. However strong and good a Government may be, 
the longer it is likely to remain strong and good, the more keenly 
its words and actions are criticised by an able Opposition. The 
stronger the Government the more important in this respect is the 
work of the Opposition. The most dangerous form of party Govern- 
ment, and the one capable of doing most mischief, is the one we 
have had for five years, namely, a very strong Government and a 
very weak Opposition. The only way to make a powerful Opposition 
is to have a really powerful organisation based on the broad lines I 
have briefly indicated. 

Whether we like it or no, the future Conservatism will be demo- 
cratic, and the future Conservative organisation will also be demo- 
cratic. It will include the base of the pyramid as well as the apex. 
It will have its disadvantages, no doubt, as all earthly things have, 
but it will, I think, bring out good men and true from an untapped 
source in greater number than some people suppose. I see no reason 
to fear it in any way. No doubt it will shock the exclusive Tories 
of the past, but that is no reason why it should not be patriotic, con- 
stitutional, and really Conservative. The danger I see is in the 
present exclusive Conservative party acting like the Church of Eng- 
land did last century when it turned Wesley from its fold. The 
consequences of this step a century of effort has not been able to 
recover. Throughout the country in every class, however humble, 
the Conservative, constitutional, and patriotic party has staunch sup- 
porters growing yearly in intelligence and power. To gather these 
together, to make them integral parts of our party, and to bind them 
in close sympathy with the leaders, was the task I hoped to do some- 
thing towards accomplishing. Until this is done the Conservative 
party cannot become healthy, strong, and vigorous, or worthy of the 
proud name which it has a right to bear. 

GzorcE ©. T. Barrey. 
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Il.—THE PAST AND THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM. 


I po not propose in this paper to consider the question, which the 
second part of the title may perhaps suggest, of the share likely to 
be claimed by the Conservative party in the future government of 
the country, or of the numerical ratio in which its members may be 
expected to stand, either in the House of Commons or in the consti- 
tuencies, to their Liberal or Radical opponents. In framing a reply 
to such questions, there must necessarily be frequent induction from 
premises or figures which cannot be unconditionally accepted. On 
the other hand, the suspicion so generously insinuated by some of our 
adversaries, so gratuitously entertained by some even of our friends, 
that Conservatism, under the increasing pressure of democratic forces, 
is doomed to slow but inevitable extinction in England, is one of 
which the title itself isa formal repudiation ; for it would be scarcely 
worth while to discuss the future of Conservatism if Conservatism 
were fated to disappear. I say Conservatism as distinct from Conser- 
vatives ; and I mean by it a recognised political force, wielded by an 
organized political party, and operating directly or indirectly, accord- 
ing as that party is in or out of office, in the government of the 
Empire. No one, be he either the most prejudiced of Radicals or the 
least sanguine of Conservatives, would go so far as to doubt the con- 
tinued existence, at every future stage of our history, and whatever 
constitution we may enjoy, of Conservatives, é.e. of men and women 
of moderate or conservative temperament, amounting at all times in 
their sum total to a considerable portion, probably at many times to a 
majority of the entire population—no one, I say, would doubt that ; 
for human character, in every age and clime, is just as clearly marked 
off into two variations, corresponding pretty well to what we call 
Conservative and Radical, as the human race is divided into the two 
sexes. 

But Conservatives, we are warned by our critics, are not to be 
confused with Conservatism. The one is a natural type of character, 
a lusus nature no doubt, but still, because natural, ineradicable. The 
other is a body of political dogma, unnatural,-contrary to the eternal 
fitness of things, and therefore doomed. Character must not be sup- 
posed to constitute cause, and a time will eventually come when, 
though there will be Conservatives, there will be no Conservatism. 
Such at least is the reasoning of some of the philosophic spirits of 
the Radical party. If the analogue to this proposition were also 
admitted to be true, viz. that a time will come when though there 
will continue to be Radicals there will be no Radicalism, we might 
find our grief at the one loss to some extent assuaged by our exulta- 
tion over the other. But what is sayce for the Conservative goose is 
anything but sauce for the Radical gander. We cannot, therefore, 
expect to conciliate the respectful attention of this section of our 
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antagonists when we discuss the existence of that which they have 
by anticipation denied. But for those whose horoscope of the future 
is framed with less peremptory exactitude, or whose intellect is unable 
to'grasp the distinction between cause and character, between disciple 
and creed, it may be of some service to point out what have been the 
principal characteristics in the past, and what are likely to be those 
in the immediate future, of the important factor in English politics 
known as the Conservative Party. 

Whig, Tory, Conservative, Liberal, Radical, are merely labels with 
a different inscription for each member of the set, the wearer being 
at liberty to choose which specimen he pleases, and to keep the 
world in ignorance of his choice as long as he can. The two first 
are historic survivals, anachronisms having in reality no place in 
the politics of to-day. Waiving Dr. Johnson’s theory of the genesis 
of the Whig Party, whereby its pedigree is carried up to a very dis- 
tinguished if not to a very respectable origin, and accepting for 
our present purpose a lineage that is at once more modest and more 
modern, we recognise in Whiggism an order of things and a tone 
of thought that grew up after the expulsion of the Stuart dynasty, 
and exercised a powerful and on the whole a creditable sway in 
England for the best part of one hundred years. Exclusiveness 
was its badge and privilege its motto; but its achievements were the 
consolidation of the constitutional monarchy and the building up of 
Parliamentary government under the rule of a narrow but competent 
oligarchy. Soon after the opening of this century it gave birth to 
an offspring, the first exploit of whose precocious manhood was the 
matricide of the parent, whoseideas were too old-fashioned to harmonize 
with its youthful aspirations. In consideration, however, of its vener- 
able years and of its past services to humanity, Whiggism was 
accorded the honours of a decent funeral, and on the tombstone 
erected by historians over its remains men may read the record of 
its long and reputable career. It is fifty years since Whiggism was 
thus consigned to the grave, and the Whig type obliterated. If ever 
since then it has reappeared upon the earth, it has been as the ghost 
of a Samuel conjured up on the eve of some great crisis to terrify or 
denounce a recreant Saul. It is true that we still hear of the old 
Whig families, and that some of their number fondly imagine that 
the political tradition survives without breach of continuity in their 
own persons, and that on the ancestral hearth their hands still feed 
the imperishable flame. The hereditary Whig cannot conceive a 
condition of affairs in which he is not, like the poor, always with us. 
But it would be difficult to explain in what degree, however infini- 
tesimal, the Whig of to-day differs from the moderate Conservative, 
or why he clings so tenaciously to a title that is only a relic of a 
vanished past, and that nowadays brings him little but suspicion or 


contempt. Iam speaking of course of the honest Whig, who has 
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his genuine convictions and who acts upon them, though pride 
commonly prevents him from calling things by their right names. 
The dishonest Whig who either has not the convictions, or who, if 
he has, makes no pretence of acting upon them, has no claim to the 
appellation beyond that which the grossest hypocrisy or the most 
shameless effrontery may be considered to afford. To him the 
Florentine has assigned the sixth circle and the hood that is of gold 
without, but of lead within. 

As regards Toryism, the particular cult to which the name was 
originally applied is now as extinct as the dodo. Divine right, non- 
resistance, passive obedience, and their cognate figments, are ideas 
for which we must look to the folios of the historian, not to the minds 
of men. In this sense the word Tory is possessed only of an anti- 
quarian interest. It has, however, another signification of later 
origin and longer subsistence, a sense in which there are many per- 
sons who would still claim it as their political patronymic. This is 
the Toryism that sprang into vigorous being with the younger Pitt, 
and it lumined with its generous glow the end of the last, and 
beginning of the present century. If Disraeli could claim to have 
educated his party, it was a party which Pitt had in the first instance 
educated or rather created before him. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that just as Burke is the highest type of the Whiggism 
whose subsequent decease we have recorded, just as Palmerston was 
representative of the later but now almost equally defunct Liberalism, 
and just as Mr. Gladstone has proved himself in these later days the 
progenitor of a new Radical party, so was Pitt the author of Toryism 
in its second stage, or, as it has since come to be called, of Conser- 
vatism. The articles of that belief—loyalty to the throne, fidelity to 
the Church, the maintenance of the approved institutions of the 
country, of the rights of property, and of the liberty of the subject, 
the obligations of peace, but the superior obligations of honour, were 
first framed in definite shape by him, and later reformers have seen 
no reason for departing from the founder’s model. And just as to 
Pitt we can trace back the distinctive principles of Conservatism, 80 
also to his policy must we look for the first practical foreshadowing 
of those great reformatory measures, the realisation of which is con- 
stantly pointed to as the main feature of the first half of this century; 
though with a solemnity that has masked the impudence of the plea, 
it has been claimed as the peculiar glory of that party to whose 
factious opposition it was originally due that Pitt was compelled to 
abandon them. Catholic emancipation, electoral reform, commercial 
freedom, were first heard of under his administration, and in a form 
not very different from that in which they were ultimately cast by 
the legislature, were the emanations of his brain. 

The brilliancy of Pitt’s creation was perhaps too great to escape 
the inevitable law of reaction, by which, upon the disappearance of 
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the animating spirit, it was for a time obscured. The twenty years 
that intervened between his death and the commencement of the 
reform epoch, was a period of weak measures and of mediocre men. 
Inferior minds traded upon the reputation, without reflecting more 
than a shadow of the genius of the departed chief. This was the 
bastard Conservatism, upon which Disraeli in his novels and speeches 
was never weary of emptying the vials of his scorn. He described 
its products as pseudo-Tories, men who were ignorant of every branch 
of political science, who abroad rested on the laurels won by a great 
commander, and at home mistook routine for statesmanship, and dis- 
organization for sedition. Huskisson and Canning were the first to 
break through the spell of lethargy, under which the party was fast 
sinking into impotence, and to recall the spirit of that fairer Conser- 
vatism, that seemed to have fled with its most perfect embodiment to 
another sphere. Then ensued the fateful epoch, when old landmarks 
were violently uptorn, and parties and politics were carried hither 
and thither by the opposing currents of a cataclysm. 

Nor was it till long after that the waves completely subsided, 
restoring to sight a land with greatly altered features and with 
entirely new lines of demarcation. In the interim Conservatism, in 
common with every other form of political belief, presented the 
unreal and transitional aspect inseparable from a period of hiatus 
between an old and a new order of things. It was not the Conser- 
vatism of Pitt or of Canning. It was not the Conservatism of Liver- 
pool and Castlereagh. It was not the later Conservatism of Peel, or 
of Beaconsfield. But it was a Conservatism that had neither quite 
broken with the past, nor made up its mind as to the future. It was 
waiting and watching the signs of the times, signs which were for a 
while very discouraging, and not in the least calculated to reawaken 
confidence, or inspire reconstruction. 

The Radical orators who attempt to blacken the character of Lord 
Beaconsfield by saying that he had himself confessed the hypocrisy 
of his own creed, should be reminded that the Conservatism which he 
so described was that passing phase of Conservatism, when neither 
having recovered its true or abandoned its mistaken connections with 
the past, nor having as yet ascertained its certain foothold on the 
future, it was halting between two opinions, and hesitating how much 
to advance or how little to retreat. Soon the die was cast, and the 
call of public and of patriotic interest obeyed. From that moment, 
and from the ashes of the pseudo-Toryism of 1806—1826, and the 
transitional Toryism of 1826—1846, rose again the fair form of the 
true Conservatism, as it had first been created by Pitt, then for a 
brief moment resuscitated by Canning, and now again restored to 
fulness of life by Peel, a resurrection to be perfected twenty-eight 
years later in the culminating administration of Lord Beaconsfield. 
This is the true thread of political continuity, ranning through the 
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last century of our history, and connecting its diversified and eventful 
incident, the principles of parties, and the policies of statesmen, with 
a chain of firm and indisputable cohesion. Pitt, Canning, Peel, and 
Beaconstield are the names that will be perpetually associated with 
the rise, the progress, and the triumph of the genuine Conservatism. 

Up to this point, then, we have seen that as regards Whiggism and 
Toryism, the Pompey and Cesar who erewhile disputed the mastery 
of the world, both, if we consider the original acceptation of the 
words, are dead, buried, and very nearly forgotten. In so far as 
Whiggism can be said to survive, it has practically though not nomi- 
nally, become merged in Conservatism. Passing thence to Conser- 
vatism we have seen that the term has a distinct and vital meaning, 
and represents a policy initiated a century ago, reappearing at 
intervals since, and at the present moment embraced by a powerful 
and united party. The meanings and histories of Liberalism and 
Radicalism it does not concern my present object to pursue. This 
much, however, may be said in passing, that Liberalism, of which 
Lord Palmerston has already been quoted as a type, is separated by a 
broad generic difference from Whiggism, and by almost as broad a 
one from Radicalism, of which Mr. Gladstone is, if not the parent, 
at any rate the patron, and of which Mr. Chamberlain is perhaps 
rightly regarded as the most characteristic exponent. There are 

signs that Liberalism is losing strength, though at present it is 
professed by the bulk of what is called the Liberal party ; and that 
Radicalism, hitherto regarded as the creed of an insignificant 
minority, is rapidly gaining ground. That Liberalism will approxi- 
mate more closely to Conservatism as time goes on is probable, but 
that it will become merged in it is for some time unlikely. That 
Radicalism will move farther away from Conservatism is certain, 
and that a junction between the two should ever be effected is impos- 
sible. 

Quite recently, however, a new phenomenon has appeared upon the 
scene, and entered its name on the list of candidates for popular 
favour. This is the political theory that, in respect of its principles, 
has been described as Democratic Toryism, or, in respect of the body 
which holds them, as a Tory Democracy. These names are of very 
recent origin, for they had scarcely been heard of, anyhow they had 
not passed into general usage, before the occurrence of an important 
by-election for Liverpool in December, 1882. On that occasion 
Mr. Forwood, the Conservative candidate, and leader of the party in 
the borough, stood upon the avowed platform of Democratic Toryism. 
He was defeated, and the Standard newspaper, in one of its most cen- 
sorious articles, authoritatively ascribed the rejection of the Demo- 
cratic Tory to the insincerity and consequent unpopularity of Demo- 
cratic Toryism—a charge to which Mr. Forwood replied with much 
spirit in a monthly periodical. 
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True or false, Democratic Toryism has at any rate not been snuffed 
out by the disapprobation of the Standard or the sneers of Radical 
critics. On the contrary, it has gained in the number and influence 
of its adherents, and in its hold upon the multitude. The name now 
occupies a recognised place in our political vocabulary; it has been 
much talked about and written about—a good deal praised and a 
good deal blamed on public platforms; and Conservative M.P.’s 
have been heard both to accept and to abjure the title. No doubt 
its legitimacy stands quite apart from its popularity, and the object 
we have primarily in view is to discover, not how many people, with 
either a fair or a feeble notion of what they mean, call themselves 
Democratic Tories or Tory Democrats, but whether there is such a 
form of belief: first, whether it is possible; and secondly, whether, 
if possible, it is desirable. Its popularity has, however, this im- 
portance, and this connection with our inquiry, that it proves it to 
be a force which must be reckoned with even by those who adhere 
most closely to the traditions of party nomenclature, or who are 
the strictest Puritans in the matter of political terminology. 

Democratic Toryism involves a consideration of two points—the 
relation of Democracy to Toryism, and the consequent relation of 
Toryism to Democracy. Clearly we must first come to an under- 
standing upon the nature of Democracy. In other words, before we 
can hope to find out whether Democracy and Toryism touch, and if 
80, where, we must realise what we mean when we speak of the former 
as prevailing in England. 

Now, at first sight, there may seem to be no possibility of dispute 
about this. Democracy, I fancy that most people would reply, is a 
form of government, the rule of the many, as opposed to oligarchy, 
the rule of a few, and monarchy, the rule of one. Thatis the answer, 
at any rate, that is given by M. Edmond Scherer, the critic whom 
we may describe as the Matthew Arnold of France, in his admirable 
essay on Democracy in that country. It is the answer given by the 
writer of an article on “The Nature of Democracy,” in a recent 
number of the Quarterly Review. And that Democracy in many 
cases—at Athens, for instance, in the old world, and in modern 
Switzerland—is a form of government, and nothing less, is undeniable. 
But that it is necessarily or even commonly a form of government 
cannot therefore be inferred ; and when we use the word in ordinary 
language, and particularly in relation to our own country, I am 
inclined to think that we.mean something much less definite or 
definable. Nor is the latitude of common phraseology our only 
excuse for a more elastic application of the term, but we cannot, in 
justice to facts, predicate it of the polity under which we exist. For 
by what form of government is the British Empire ruled ? 

It seems curious that such a question should be capable of receiving 


(1) Quarterly Review, Oct., 1884. 
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more than one answer, and those of a contradictory nature. Yet so 
it is. The schoolboy, confiding in external evidence, and taking 
that which offers itself first, will probably answer, “ By a monarchy ;” 
for he has not yet learnt the meaning of constitutional fictions, and 
is dazzled by the traditions of crown and sceptre. The Radical, on 
the other hand, who philosophises, and derides the shadow so long as 
he can grasp what he thinks is the substance, will triumphantly reply, 
“By a Democracy;” and will perhaps seize the opportunity to 
expatiate upon the sovereign mind and will of the people. And so 
generally has his assertion been accepted, and so little attempt has 
been made to examine its foundations, that we appear almost to be 
straining after a paradox, if we venture upon a denial of its truth. 
But is it not the fact—which any one who runs may read—that the 
British Empire is ruled neither by a monarchy, though it has a 
monarch, nor by a democracy, though it has a Demos; but, however 
surprising it may seem, by that second most abused of all forms of 
government, viz., an oligarchy, with occasional and increasingly 
frequent relapses into that which is the most abused of all, viz., the 
tyranny of the individual ? 

Historians are in the habit of pointing to party government as the 
chief and most admirable product, in this country, of the period since 
the Great Revolution. But party government, under the influence 
of a steady and, as yet, unexhausted process of contraction, has 
shrunk into Cabinet government; or government not by one party 
over the heads of another, but by a small section of that party which 
is in a majority, over the heads not merely of the minority, but also 
of its own followers who constitute the majority. The Cabinet not 
only construct, introduce, and carry through, legislation ; but, in the 
interests of self-preservation, which appears to be the law of their 
existence, they think fit to override all opposition, and, by making 
any question they please one vital to themselves, they impose the will 
of a small and autocratic oligarchy upon the entire nation. Nay, 
more, the very arrangement between the two parties in the State, by 
which the recent differences about the Franchise Bill were adjusted, 
and the scheme of Redistribution framed, so far from being a depar- 
ture from these lines, was a development of them never previously 
dreamt of. For instead of government by an oligarchy, consisting 
of a committee chosen from one party alone, it was government by an 
oligarchy consisting of two committees chosen from the two parties, 
and was in this respect more thoroughly oligarchic in principle, that 
it was the imposition not of a single despotic will upon two opposite 
parties, who might conceivably combine to frustrate the purpose of 
the ruling clique, but of a twofold will absolutely binding upon both 
parties, because imposed upon each separately and rendering impos- 
sible any attitude of allied antagonism. Further, if we look to the 
country where public opinion is supposed to be bred and where tha 
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phantasmal creation, the will of the people, is reported to reside ; so 
far from finding any genuine means by which an authentic echo of 
the national voice may be obtained, we observe only a number of 
small knots of dictatorial and unscrupulous wire pullers, each framed 
as closely as possible upon the oligarchic model, and under the guise 
. of the caucus arrogating the functions of a Joca/ Cabinet. Finally, 
such deviations from the oligarchic principle as may from time to 
time occur are in the direction, not of multiplying the depositories of 
power or of expansion into a democratic form of government, but 
rather in the opposite direction of centralisation, and of concentrating 
the sovereign power in the hands of an individual. The influence of 
oratory upon the masses, the effect of a strong personality upon an 
impressionable and only half-educated electorate, the wide circulation 
of reported debates and speeches, the facilities of locomotion, which 
carry great speakers to every corner of the kingdom and great 
audiences to listen to them, the glare of publicity shed round the life 
of public men by the emulous arts of the press scribbler, the photo- 
grapher, and the caricaturist, even the system of advertisement 
openly practised by some eminent statesmen themselves—all combine 
to elevate the man above the mob,.and to reproduce in modern Eng- 
land that type of character which, in ancient Athens, presented the 
opposite extremes of Pericles the patriot and Cleon the demagogue, and 
that form of government which only fell short of tyranny in being 
hypothetically based upon popular consent and constitutional order. 

If, then, Democracy in England is not a form of government, what 
is it? The elucidation of the character of that which is our real 
form of government has already supplied us with an answer. For 
in proportion as in a highly developed and constitutional State we 
observe the ruling power to be centred in an oligarchy or an indi- 
vidual (the cases of absolute monarchy and Oriental sultanism are, 
of course, excluded, inasmuch as they belong to a different genus of 
States), so we may suspect that the underlying forces are democratic 
in character. Delegation of power is the distinguishing mark of a 
Democracy. An oligarchical or a Periclean form of government 
crowns a democratic state of society, and wields a sceptre conferred 
by plébiscite of the multitude. The Cabinet rules the Radical Party 
in the House of Commons, and Mr. Gladstone rules the Cabinet ; but 
the Radical Party owes its presence there to the votes of some million 
or more of enfranchised citizens, supposed to be holding a trust for 
a majority of their unenfranchised countrymen. They have given, 
and they can take away. Here is the connecting link between the 
ruled and rulers, and herein lies the influence of the British Demo- 
cracy. Ignorant though they may be, duped and dictated to as they 
often are, they yet supply the motive power which awakes to action 
the complex machinery of our Government. Democracy in England 
is not a political form, but a political force. 
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When, therefore, De Tocqueville says that the progress of Demo- 
cracy is “the most uniform, the most ancient, and the most permanent 
tendency to be found in history,” he is obviously employing the word, 
in so far as it refers to politics, in the sense with which I have 
credited it. For it is manifestly true that the march of civilisation 
has been attended by a widening of the influence exercised by peoples 
upon their governments, whether the latter be despotic or popular in 
form. The new German Empire rests on a very different basis 
to the old German or Holy Roman Empire. The subjects of 
Alfonso XII. would hardly exchange their position with those of 
Philip II. If, on the other hand, De Tocqueville had meant by 
Democracy a form of government, he would have been publishing the 
most evident fallacy. For so far from the progress of governments 
being in a democratic, it has been, on the contrary, in a monarchical 
direction. Republics have in many cases given way to monarchies 
(e.g. the English Commonwealth and the Dutch Republic) ; but with 
the exception of America, which from the peculiar conditions of its 
history and situation stands quite apart, and of France, upon which 
no sane man would base an argument, no monarchies have been 
replaced by republics. 

Democracy in England being then a name for the action of the 
public mind upon its rulers—and here we may notice in passing 
(1) that the wider the scale of enfranchisement adopted the more 
real becomes that action, so that each fresh reduction of the franchise 
is justly held to be synonymous with an impulse given to democratic 
forces ; but (2) that the present power of democracy in England is 
greatly exaggerated, owing to the deceitful tactics of the oligarchs 
before mentioned, who in order to retain their popularity throughout 
and their position at the end of their term of office, affect to receive 
orders from the very people to whom they are in reality communi- 
cating them—it is clear that Democracy is brought into constant 
relations with Toryism, and that in the case of a Conservative Govern- 
ment being returned to power at a general election, a Tory Demo- 
cracy is not merely a phrase but a fact. It might further be shown 
that, even with a greatly extended electorate, such a contingency is 
at intervals extremely likely to recur. I will not say that the British 
public at the present time is decidedly Conservative, because, though 
I may think so, I have no means of proving it; but I do say it at 
all times of the British character. And that, disgusted with the 
broken pledges of those who, promising to lead them into a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, have abandoned them in a howling wilder- 
ness, and in obedience to the instincts of patriotism, of national pride, 
and of love for religion, order, and constitutional freedom, which are 
the birthright of a spirited but dignified people, the British public 
will, from time to time, present a faithful reflex of British character, 
we may accept as certain. 
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The Conservative Party may once have “dished ” the Whigs, to 
adopt the phrase enshrined in our political vernacular, but it is 
impossible for them ever really to “dish” the Radicals ; and why ? 
Because each successive forward move that they make can be followed 
by a bigger stride on the part of their opponents, and because each 
principle abandoned means the loss of so much vantage ground from 
which to conduct the struggle in future. What could be worse 
either for Conservatives or for the country than that legislation by 
auction should become the prevailing rule, the prize bid for being 
the possession of office, and the highest bidder being the successful 
candidate? Political acrobatism is a spectacle quite sufficiently 
familiar without the need of amateurs entering the arena, and vieing 
with the old professors of the tight rope and trapeze. A graver 
reproach cannot be directed against a Conservative than hint that 
he is a Radical in disguise. Political opportunism is the curse of a 
democratic era. 

I would not be thought to have suggested in these remarks that 
Conservatism should strip itself of anything but what is adventitious 
to its real character or an impediment to the prosecution of its central 
aim. The principles of Conservatism have not varied since the days 
of Pitt or Canning: for principle soars above circumstances, and 
looks down upon time. Time and circumstance will mould a policy, 
but the grit of which principle is formed is hard as adamant, and is 
not to be impaired by length of the one or force of the other. There 
are four groups of interests, covering the entire field of politics, upon 
each of which the Conservative Party holds, and must continue to 
hold, opinions, whose sacred and essential nature has justly elevated 
them into the superior grade of principles. These groups, which we 
are in the habit of personifying, though they involve in some cases 
more or less abstract conceptions, are the State, the Church, the 
Empire, and the People. In each of these departments it will be 
found that the opinions held by Conservatives are those very opinions 
by which they are distinguished from Radicals, and which may 
therefore be described as the differentia of Conservatism. I have not 
space to do more than briefly allude to them. 

In the sphere of the State, the defence of the institutions of the 
country has long been recognised as the corner-stone of the Conserva- 
tive creed. It is interesting to compare the words in which this truth 
was enforced by Disraeli at two periods of his life, sometimes accused 
of presenting features of wide divergence. In 1865, when not yet in 
Parliament, he wrote :—‘ The Tory Party supports the institutions 
of the country, because they have been established for the common 
good, and because they secure the equality of civil rights, without 
which no government can be free, and based upon which principles 
every government isin fact a democracy ;”' and in 1867, when leader 

(1) In “ Vindication of the English Constitution.” 
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of the House of Commons, and within six months of becoming Prime 
Minister, he said :—‘ The Tory Party is nothing unless it represent 
and uphold the institutions of the country. For what are they? They 
are entirely in theory, and ought to be entirely in practice, the 
embodiment of the national necessities, and the only security for 
popular privileges.”* The institutions which Conservatism is thus 
pledged to uphold are—the Crown, as the apex and safeguard of our 
constitution ; the House of Lords, as a second chamber possessing the 
independence to act honestly, and the power to act effectually, in the 
revision of laws, the defence of imperilled interests, and the preven- 
tion of revolution: and the two remaining estates of the realm, each 
discharging its due functions, and preserving the equipose of the 
whole. A further institution of which Conservatism is rightly con- 
sidered the champion, is that of property, making thereby no exclusive 
claim for landed in preference to other interests, for property is both 
real and personal, but protesting against the invasion of those rights 
which property confers, and States have always recognised, and resist- 
ing the attempts which are made by extremists of the opposite party 
to augment the already excessive burdens laid upon property in land. 
I am aware that Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a recent lecture delivered 
in America, and since published in this country, makes delicate fun, as 
is his wont, of the notion that States are saved by institutions, and lays 
stress on what he conceives to be the opposite truth, that their salva- 
tion is dependent upon their study of what is noble and pure, in the 
words of Scripture upon their “loving righteousness and hating 
iniquity.” The answer to his criticism is a very simple one. It is 
partly because they regard the institutions of this country as an 
expression of that which is noble in theory and sound in practice, and 
partly because they see in their maintenance the best security for the 
national pursuit of righteousness and avoidance of iniquity, that 
Conservatives make this principle, as I have said, the corner-stone of 
their creed. In the sphere of the Church, Conservatism will continue 
to support the establishment, on the ground that the connection 
between Church and State lends stability to the Church, and sanctity 
to the State, and that its dissolution would involve the weakening of 
the one and the demoralisation of the other. 

In Imperial politics, Conservative principle asserts the superiority 
of British interests, and vindicates the claims of national honour. To 
preserve the empire in its integrity, it insists upon the provision of 
adequate military and naval establishments at home and abroad, and 
by being prepared for war, furnishes the surest guarantees for the 
continuance of peace. In order still further to strengthen the 
Imperial union, it advocates a closer relationship with the various and 
widely scattered units, and espouses the cause of colonial federation. 

Touching the people, it would be unfair to lay any special stress 


(1) In a speech at the Mansion House, Aug. 13, 1867. 
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upon the general principle of the welfare of the nation, inasmuch as 
all parties are agreed in pointing to that as the end of their political 
action, though some of them adopt a very peculiar method of arriving 
at it. But there is a particular sense in which the Conservatism of 
the future must undertake the cause of the people, the circumstances 
being of a character that have never before arisen in our history, and 
that impose a duty upon Conservatism’ which it would be both ill- 
advised and disloyal to itself were it to refuse. To Conservatism all 
thoughtful men must henceforward look to provide a rampart against 
the spread of Socialism in this country. No other party can respond 
to the call, for the Liberals are already fatally compromised by the 
passing of such measures as the Irish Land Act, and the Radicals 
have not clean hands, being in many cases in open league with the 
Socialists. No more curious instance, indeed, of the turn of fortune’s 
wheel could be adduced than the fact that while the Radicals of the 
last generation were the most uncompromising advocates of Laissez 


Jaire, those of this are its bitterest opponents, or that the cause of 


civil liberty is now in danger from those who were once its doughtiest 
champions, viz. the Liberal Party. It isnot against State interference 
per se any more than it is in favour of Laissez faire per se, that Con- 
servatism must take its stand. The doctrine of private enterprise 
may easily be pushed to extremes; but that is not the meaning of 
individual freedom. The necessity for Government intervention may 
often be proved, but that is no justification for socialism. Half the 
measures commonly described as socialistic, such as the Sanitary, 
Education, Adulteration, and Factory Acts, are only socialistic in the 
means they employ, not in the end at which they aim. Socialism 
proper means the interference of the legislature with the object of 
artificially redistributing wealth, and equalising the material con- 
dition of all classes in the community. But the above measures were 
excused, and rightly so, on the grounds of justice or of public expe- 
diency, and are, therefore, deficient in the main requisite of the 
Socialist school. It is against what I have called Socialism proper, 
best known as yet in England by the proposal for the nationalisation 
of the land, but lurking in every corner and protruding its repul- 
sive features, through every chink, that Conservatism must array all 
its energies. There is a borderland of debatable territory between 
the frontiers of individual liberty and of State control, and the 
custody of this neutral zone is now committed to the Conservative party. 
Upon them it depends to save the British Democracy from rushing 
into the snare which the Socialists are spreading for it, when they 
extol State intervention as the speediest and most drastic remedy for 
all social or political ill, and to cherish that spirit of self-help, that 
free play of the individual character, and that heritage of personal 
liberty which have been among the most efficient causes of England’s 
greatness. Grorcge N. Curzon. 
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III.—JONAH. 


WE are all of us familiar with a noteworthy episode in the career 
of the most celebrated of the minor Prophets. But the very famili- 
arity of the incident with which Jonah has come to be peculiarly 
associated has, perhaps, tended to obscure, at least in the case of 
superficial observers, other facts and features in the history of this 
particular seer, which are not altogether undeserving of considera- 
tion. And perhaps the lesson (especially appropriate to a generation 
like the present) to be derived from the unique experiences of the 
Prophet, may be inculcated in a manner more accordant with the 
Homiletics of our own day, if the character of the individual as well as 
the most striking circumstances of his life are included in a general 
and comprehensive survey. 

There can be no doubt that Jonah enjoyed the reputation of being 
the most eloquent man of his day. Otherwise he would hardly have 
been selected for a pilgrimage of passion which was to stir the 
feelings and change the convictions of a great and civilised nation. 
Moreover, like many if not all illustrious orators, he was an egotist, 
perhaps it may be admitted an irritable egotist. To him the reputa- 
tion of his oratory, the public acceptance of his divine mission—nay, 
even the enjoyment of the ephemeral distraction by which he hoped 
to shut out the light of day and the common lot of man, was more 
precious than the lives of hundreds of thousands of his fellow-crea~- 
tures, or the maintenance of the greatest Empire of the world. But 
in spite of these well-marked and distinguishing characteristics, which 
indeed are such as have earned the love and confidence in other ages 
of many millions of human beings, it is impossible to deny that the 
son of Amittai had his weaker side. No one has a right to question his 
personal daring; indeed, we all know that the sting of disappointment or 
what is called the courage of despair could stimulate him to the exhi- 
bition of even a reckless disregard of personal safety. Yet, however 
remarkable may have been the hardihood which he could muster in 
such exceptional circumstances, it is no less true that when called 
upon to discharge a distasteful but none the less indispensable duty, 
he could shrink from it with a pusillanimity that was almost if not 
quite fatuous, and a perversity that was altogether imbecile. 

The great soldier-statesman who probably did more to rescue 
Rome from her death-grapple with Hannibal than even the most 
showy of his successors, is known to have saved his country by a 
policy of delay. But we can hardly imagine Fabius, when appointed 
to the supreme command against the Carthaginian invader, taking 
refuge on board a ship of Tarshish, as a means of averting a collision 
with the enemy. A Fabian policy, as conceived by its author, con- 
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sisted rather in a series of strategic movements, of which the set 
purpose was to embarrass the enemy while avoiding a pitched battle, 
than to embarrass his own country by a perpetually-reiterated uncer- 
tainty as to whether he meant to fight or not. iam homo nob:s 
cunctando restituit rem. 

But the delays which saved the Roman Republic were not the 
exhibitions of a wretched inability to arrive at a resolution or the 
desperate struggles of a confused will to escape the responsibility of 
action. No Roman general could have conceived the possibility, 
even if he had not a very sufficient reason to dread the consequences 
of shirking his duty: but our Hebrew prophet, confronted as he was 
by a more perilous mission than that of encountering the victor of 
Cann, may perhaps seek an excuse in that emotional temperament 
which has always accompanied genius, when he endeavoured to 
escape from his manifest destiny by the simple expedient of de- 
clining to recognise it. 

The world around us, perhaps even the limited continent of Europe, 
may even now afford us examples of military politicians, who, with a 
particular object in view, have been content to await the fulfilment 
of their desires through months and years of patient expectancy. 
But in these happy islands the soldier, for the time at least, has been 
reduced to a subordinate part; the statesman is as obsolete as the 
dodo. It is our blessed lot to be governed by prophets, and every 
six or seven years to derive a fresh impulse to our national policy 
from the inspired ravings of the latest favourite of the crowd. The 
hero as prophet was, according to the late Mr. Carlyle, one of the 
loftiest types of humanity. So much at least of his teaching we have 
been prompt to realise, and every Mokanna who appears among us 
finds as many satellites among the instructors of public opinion as 
ever loitered in Ahab’s groves or fed at Jezebel’s table. Manhood 
has come to be no better than barbarism in our eyes. Statecraft is 
an abomination, odious as the machinations of those who achieved 
Peace with Honour. We are ruled as we deserve by the prophets; 
but, alas! when our prophets refuse to prophesy, what can we do 
then ? 

Some such sentiment, or at least some mental process more or less 
akin to it, has perhaps, however dimly, forced itself into recognition 
under the stress of circumstances which have reduced even the present 
premier, not indeed to silence, but to those laborious exercises in 
ambiguous phraseology which the sterner critics of an earlier period 
were wont to stigmatise as deliberate equivocation. So long as the 
prophets can prophesy at all, and perhaps even more easily when they 
prophesy falsely, the priests of our new morality can bear rule by 
their means. And the people, as ever, love to have it so. But when 
the oracles are dumb, or capable only of a sort of mumbling prevari- 
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cation, even the most credulous of mobs has a difficulty in simulating 
enthusiasm. When Jonah, in his aversion to make a practical study 
of the geography of Central Asia, preferred to take refuge in any 
vessel which would carry him in an opposite direction, it is hard for 
even the staunchest adherents to prate about either his loftier standard 
of public duty or his superb self-confidence. In the days of the kings 
of Judah the enterprising Mr. Cook had not yet patented his system 
of water conveyance in Egypt, or else our prophet, who was evidently 
not a very good sailor, would doubtless have preferred a trip up the 
Nile to that more adventurous expedition in which he unfortunately 
engaged. The Pharaohs were perhaps not quite so sympathetic to 
subject peoples rightly struggling to be free as those who have more 
recently directed the policy of Egypt. Yet it can hardly be denied 
that the unfortunate sovereign, who for so many centuries has slept 
beneath the waters of the Red Sea, could hardly have gratified a glut 
for vengeance more effectually than we have seen it achieved by 
modern philanthropy at El Teb and Tamanieb. Still the prophet 
even in those days might have found in the antiquities of the Upper 
Nile problems as interesting, distractions as powerful, as those which 
the archaeology of the Hittite empire has provided for the politicians 
of our own time. And the only reason why we do not regret that 
Jonah had not the opportunity of voyaging to the Isle of Meroe, is that 
if pitched overboard in such a case he might have found the jaws of 
a crocodile somewhat less accommodating than those of the obliging 
whale. 

There was, of course, always a party in Palestine which regarded 
the discomfiture of The Great King as a primary article of their 
national patriotism. Just as the Hellenic communities which a few 
centuries later had to bear the brunt of encroaching barbarism, the 
Jingoes of Judea, were wont to uplift their ineffectual protest against 
foreign aggression and domestic degradation. We are justified in 
supposing that a period when eloquence could not yet find an adver- 
tising medium in a provincial press, Jonah must have made his mark 
by the merits of his own rhetoric as a great popular orator. But it 
is plain from his conduct that he had no heart for denouncing the 
enemies of his country, although as soon as his personal vanity had 
become involved in the controversy the sacrifice of hecatombs of 
human lives appeared indispensable when weighed in the scale 
against the smallest disparagement of his divine mission. We have 
no means of knowing whether Nahum or Obadiah, or any other leader 
of opinion at that time, seemed likely to be designated for the defiance 
of Nineveh in the event of persistent recalcitrance on the part of 
Jonah, but it is evident that his temporary seclusion in the whale’s 
belly, at a distance from post-offices and the editors of magazines, 
inspired the prophet with a determination not to decline any position 
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of authority, however distasteful its duties might become to his pecu- 
liar temperament. 

It would be absurd to pretend that the crisis through which we are 
now passing has not a certain resemblance, at least in some of its 
features, to this Hebrew archetype. From the first days to which 
history can carry back our knowledge of political society, the Western 
world has been familiar with the shadow of an Eastern despotism, or 
perchance of some almost divine figure from the North which, while 
stifling the ancient autonomies of Asia has used the power thus 
obtained to threaten the liberties of the more civilised races of the 
West. There were two opinions, as we know, at Athens concerning 
the mission and the objects of the Persian Empire. There were 
Medizers in the days of Themistocles, just as there are Russophobists 
to be found in Pall Mall. And we may be sure that the civilising 
effects of Cambyses’ Egyptian conquest found quite as ardent advo- 
cates in the groves of Academe as the multiple control can show in 
the present House of Commons. There have always been men who 
believe that their own country and their own countrymen must neces- 
sarily be in the wrong; and these have generally been at the same 
time politicians who believed that they must necessarily be in the 
right. It is of course one of the essential characteristics of liberty 
that it tolerates those to whom liberty is in itself an offence. And it 
has generally been one of the notes of a robust patriotism that it has 
aspired to preserve national unity so long at least as it was possible 
to ignore anti-national sentiments. But there is, as experience warns 
us, a limit to this sort of toleration. The irresistible tempest which 
brings with it the dissolution of a parliament or of a ship’s company, 
the destruction of a vessel or of a political party, is not to be evaded 
by any art of mortal man. Then comes the pinch. In the hour of 
supreme anxiety, what profits it to chatter about universal brother- 
hood, or to reprehend the brutal instincts of self-preservation ? The 
subtlest logician who ever seduced his own conscience, or perverted 
the judgment of his fellow-countrymen to the betrayal of public duty, 
fails to persuade his audience, or even himself, at the moment when 
the angry waves are yawning to receive the self-convicted author of 
the common danger. Nor is it reasonable to anticipate that the good 
offices of the whale would always be forthcoming. As we all know 
Inter Delphinos balena Britaninca major, and there is no doubt, if we 
may judge from recent events, that the gullet of our British leviathan 
can be stretched to swallow more than any other animal organism 
can digest. But he is rash indeed who, because he has once been 
saved from the stroke of fate by any such providential interposition 
would dare again to leap overboard during foul weather with the 
hope of repeating an unmerited escape. 

It will therefore be apparent that, as far as it is possible to forecast 
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anything of the probable action of a man exposed for the second time 
to tempestuous weather, such as may when first encountered have 
prompted recourse even to the happy despatch, we can hardly expect 
a voluntary repetition of the policy of self-effacement. If, however, 
we are right in supposing that Jonah in the first instance was merely 
the interpreter, as a great orator should be, of the sentiments of his 
compagnons de voyage, it is not altogether unlikely that a similar or 
even greater stress of danger and difficulty may suggest again the 
same course of action without waiting to see their convictions formu- 
lated or adopted by the person especially interested in the matter. In 
spite of all that scientific inquiry has done for us in progressive 
ethics and exact physiology, there yet lingers in the minds even of 
highly developed politicians, something of the old superstition that 
Nemesis can be propitiated by the sacrifice of a scapegoat. There 
were men on board that ship of Tarshish who were probably quite as 
indifferent to the fate of Nineveh and to the prestige of the little 
Hebrew kingdom, as the recreant prophet had proved himself to be. 
Yet their complicity with his opinions did not inspire any scruples on 
their part as soon as self-preservation demanded his overthrow. The 
very men who had eagerly competed for the honour of carrying his 
luggage when he came on board, who had striven to recommend 
themselves to his notice by their emulation to become the bearers of 
the prayer-rug and rolls of manuscript which formed his scanty bag- 
gage, were doubtless the first and foremost to heave into the deep a 
comrade whose unfortunate choice of the wrong destination seemed 
likely to involve them in a common ruin. They did not anticipate, 
they had no reason to expect, as the luckless passenger disappeared 
among the furious billows, that by any possible means he would 
emerge again upon terra firma. They thought they had seen the 
last of him as he vanished into the deep to which they had consigned 
him ; and each of them doubtless blessed his stars and thanked his 
own particular idol for a good riddance of bad rubbish. 

If there should be among us a public man who has, like Jonah, 
already once experienced the horrors of abandonment by his com- 
rades ; if we think that we can point at any person in a position of 
responsibility, upon whom the lessons of one ostracism have been 
thrown away, we should hardly, as reasonable men, look to the indi- 
vidual so peculiarly cireumstanced to repeat the initiative in his own 
overthrow. But none the less apparent may be the necessity of such 
an expiation. It may even be possible that the self-willed seer may, 
during the most critical moment, affect an inclination to cover his 
retreat by a show of indignation against Nineveh and the Ninevites. 
A prophet who has had once to choose between the unascertained 
depths of the stormy sea and a not extremely exhilarating seclusion, 
dedicated to the study of the inner life of the leviathan, will scarcely 
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consent again to take the fatal plunge. He will be ready to palm 
himself off upon his distracted messmates as the beau ideal of orthodox 
patriotism: Just as Mr. Jeffrey foresaw that Napoleon would “ beat 
the Prussians and eat the Russians,” so would the Edinburgh prophet 
of our own day train his tongue to vaticinations of enterprises at least 
as adventurous, if by so doing he could persuade anybody that he had 
not sought to evade his duty and his destiny. See how the ship is 
rocking ; it would seem as if the helmsman, superior to all the warn- 
ings of experience, and relying solely upon the recognised rectitude 
of his own almost perfect character, had steered his vessel into the 
very heart of a cyclone. From every quarter in turn the tempest 
bursts upon us with continually increasing fury. The charts which 
earlier mariners used to study have all been consigned to the bonfire 
which celebrated the advent of a more heroic theory of seamanship. 
The stupid old sea-dogs who tried to keep their craft off the breakers, 
the exploded empirics who strove to tack about when they encountered 
an unfavourable wind—all these are out of date. Just about the time 
when political economy was banished to Saturn, the art of political 
navigation retired to the more congenial atmosphere of Neptune. Our 
new dispensation prescribes as one of its cardinal principles, that as 
soon as you encounter an adverse gale you should set every sail, and 
let the ship drive as near the vortex as chance may take her. The 
ship’s company who signed articles embodying a recognition of these 
novel doctrines, and some of whom displayed a somewhat offensive 
attitude in their vindication before they came on board, stand aghast 
as they contemplate the course of their vessel. The bullies of 
yesterday are the meek apologists of to-day; and the gasconading 
vaunts of those who were to introduce a new era of the gubernatorial 
science with wan faces and drooping jaws are unable to disguise their 
terror. Look at that burly bargee whose tongue, if he had been born 
in Britain, would have made him the bugbear of the Cam, and whose 
command of popular invective might have raised him even to rank 
as the Brutus of Billingsgate,’ his bawling utterance is hushed, his 
hoarse chuckle has become inaudible: with pallid lips and downcast 
brow he staggers over the deck without heart enough in his body to 
take his turn at the capstan or even to vent a coarse expletive. 
Observe the remainder of the crew. Here is one who has reached 
that stage of despondency at which relief from anxiety can only be 
obtained by stimulants which fail to cheer even while they inebriate. 
Here is the ship's purser but now so glib, so plausible, and so san- 
guine, beginning to balance in his mind whether it may not be better 
all to go to the bottom together than to have to explain to his owners 


(1) Brute or Brutus is in this country a name derived from the eastern Mediter- 
ranean; Billingsgate, as everybody knows, owes its appellation to Bellinus, supposed 
to have been a king of Tyre. 

VOL. XXXVII. N.S, XX 
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the state of the ship’s accounts. There is the pert cabin boy, whose 
impudence seemed equal to any occasion, straining his glass in the 
vain hope of discovering a passing sail or friendly haven. The pro- 
phet himself is lashed to the wheel, in which awkward position a 
happy stoicism enables him to distract his mind by the study of the 
latest of papyrus recording, with hieroglyphic art, the most thrilling 
episodes in the history of the Hittite empire; he has preserved for 
lighter reading a rare copy of the memoirs of the prophetess Huldah, 
recently brought out by a novice in that college of which she was 
such a distinguished ornament. One ancient mariner is singing 
psalms. One or two of the younger members of the party find an 
imperfect consolation in subdued blasphemy, but all seem equally 
powerless to avert the impending ruin. 

In a situation so profoundly discouraging any suggestion would be 
welcome from whatever quarter it proceeded. And it is probable 
that if the seer would even now afford the last and best test of his 
inspiration by volunteering to go overboard, the experiment would, 
perhaps sadly, but still unflinchingly be adopted. The Billingsgate 
champion looks as if he had secreted about his bulky person some- 
thing which may either be a life buoy for the preservation of his own 
precious existence, or a coil of rope which would come in useful to 
bind hand and foot any living article of jetsam by which it may be 
proposed to lighten the ship. But, as has been said, such a sugges- 
tion is not now to be expected from a willing victim. There is no 
Curtius in this crew, nor much of that which Curtius typified. Yet 
even the cabin-boy is beginning to perceive that if the ship’s head is 
to be put about at this critical moment, it is necessary at once and 
for ever to part company with the egotistical enthusiast who has 
involved them in this catastrophe. If Zion is to be preserved, the 
armies of Nineveh must be arrested. Here is the man on whom was 
imposed the duty, with whom rests the power, of striking a blow at 
that empire which shall result, if not in its actual overthrow, at least 
in its humiliation. This duty he declines, this power he prefers to | 
trifle with. How is the master of so many legions to believe in the 
spirit and the devotion of the little State which stands forward as the 
bulwark of freedom and purity, when the man who has only to 
speak to shake to its foundations his vast but heterogeneous empire, 
has turned his back upon his duty and clings to any distraction which 
may obscure from his own eyes if not from those of others the awful 
responsibility of the position to which he has been called ? 

When the gale began it was from the south-east; thence has it 
shifted due east and somewhat northerly ; here it is from the old 
quarter, with some apparent inclination to come next from the south. 
And with every change it blows harder. A better crew might be 
pardoned if they began to stagger and to be at their wit’s end. It 
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was all very well when the shouting crowd on the quay at Tyre 
acclaimed a voyage undertaken in a spirit so heroic and under 
auspices so saintly. If ever an enterprise had a right to be regarded 
as a new departure, this deserved to be so regarded. But now that 
the hurricane has overtaken them, and the tempestuous waves threaten 
every moment to engulf the luckless craft, it would appear that they 
have no Paul as a passenger, but a very different sort of Fakir. Is 
it worth while, everybody begins to think, at once to imperil further 
the merchandise, the ship, and the ship’s company, when to per- 
severe in their present course is merely a futile attempt to evade the 
particular destiny which a slippery fanatic is seeking to shun? If 
we can but free ourselves from this incubus we may not, indeed, 
escape the tempest, but at least we shall have the melancholy satis- 
faction of having dissociated ourselves from any fellowship with one 
whom Nemesis has clearly marked down. And if we are all to go to 
the bottom, let us at least, before our final submersion, separate our- 
selves from one whose petulant caprice has been the cause of our 
undoing. It is not for us to pry into the mysteries of the deep, or 
to speculate upon what transformation into something new or strange 
this Protean personage may have to undergo when he has suffered 
the sea-change which we contemplate for him. He is not easy to 
catch, when he tries to baffle pursuit: he will never be at a loss for 
arguments, the subtlety of which would perplex the purpose and 
embarrass the action of those who endeavour to hold or bind him. 
But none the less, a little resolution, a few moments only of firmness 
and fortitude, a tight grip and an unhesitating effort, and we shall 
have relieved ourselves from any further complicity with those who 
feebly and fatuously fight against fate. Are there still among these 
panic-stricken sailors any with heads clear enough to apply, before it 
is too late, this simple method of lightening our vessel? If there 
are not, they deserve to share the doom which self-will provokes, and 
equivocation is at last unable to elude. 
An Enouisu Tory. 





MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


TWENTY-SEVEN years have now elapsed since the passing of the 
Divorce Act by Lord Palmerston’s. Government. The Court of 
Probate and Divorce has become in the interval, one of the permanent 
institutions of this country. It has been presided over by several 
eminent judges, and its decisions have lined and furrowed the features 
of not a few of our English homes. It may not be amiss if I present 
the -public with a general idea of the anticipations which the 
measure aroused in the Parliament of 1857. I may further endeavour 
to show how the hopes and fears which then prevailed have been 
realised, and to estimate the character of the change which the 
passing of this Act has impressed on our social institutions to-day. 
Finally, I will attempt to point out the many injustices which have 
been in operation, notably on women, during the last quarter of a 
century, and I may perhaps venture to suggest a class of amendments 
that must inevitably be introduced into the procedure of the Divorce 
Court in order to mitigate the evils which imperfect legislation has 
entailed. 

Almost every possible aspect of this great social question was 
debated during the course of the contest over the measure. The great 
adversaries and uncompromising opponents of the bill in the Upper 
House were the Bishop of Oxford and Lord Redesdale ; while in the 
House of Commons Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Henley, Mr. Drummond, and 
Sir J. Bowyer exhausted every effort, first, to suppress the measure, 
and, secondly, to fundamentally change the characters of its pro- 
visions. In his speech on the second reading, Mr. Gladstone, after 
having gone over the whole ground, and carried his researches from 
its religious point of view into the most abstruse fields of ancient 
theology, concluded as follows :— 

“Do not let us deal with mankind as if they were creatures of pure 
intellect, and as if life was governed by conviction. The tradition of 
past times, and the rules and customs of society which a man inherits, 
as it were, from those who have gone before him, have more to do 
with the government of life, perhaps, than any other consideration. 
The indissolubility of marriage is an idea which has never been 
shaken in England ; at no time have the English people known what 
it was to have marriage dissoluble. Take care, then, how you damage 
the character of your countrymen. You know how apt the English 
habit is to escape from restraint and control. You know what passion 
dwells in the Englishman; but there is a great feeling of restraint 
observed among your population, and which has prevailed ever since 
England was England—that the marriage tie is indissoluble.” 
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Every other opponent of the measure proceeded more or less upon 
these lines. Up to the year 1857 only four divorces had been obtained 
by women, and these for the most painful causes. According to 
Mr. Gladstone, between 1765 and 1799 ninety-five divorces had been 
decreed by the House of Lords ; in the next thirty-one years down to 
1830 eighty-two divorces took place ; and in the twenty-six years fol- 
lowing, ninety-nine divorces were decreed. As regards the old juris- 
diction it is enough to say that an injured husband who established 
a case against his wife was entitled to a divorce unless it could be 
proved that he had been guilty of collusion or connivance, unless 
he was open to recrimination and had been guilty of acts which 
would entitle the wife to be separated from him, a mensa et thoro, 
by a decree of the Ecclesiastical Court... It was necessary that a 
man seeking a divorce should first prove the adultery in the Eccle- 
siastical Court, and obtain from that tribunal a decree a mensa et 
thoro. He must also bring an action against the adulterer. This was 
the famous case of “Crim. Con.” In such an action he must again 
prove the adultery, and having established his case in that proceeding 
he was entitled to apply to the House of Lords to be again permitted 
to prove his case before that tribunal. If he was successful in all 
three cases he was allowed to receive a divorce a vinculo matrimonii. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that under such a procedure the 
expense alone was sufficient to deter the most aggrieved parties from 
having a recourse to such an ordeal in litigation. These suits before 
the House of Lords were called privilegia, and they came down in the 
form of Bills to the House of Commons, a special committee of that 
House being annually appointed to consider these matrimonial cases 
from the Lords. The history of the origin of this state of law is 
curious. The Ecclesiastical Court knew nothing of the divorce a 
vinculo matrimonii ; the only divorces they granted were a mensa et 
thoro ; and they took in old days bonds which might be forfeited from 
parties to whom they granted this judgment as a precaution against 
their remarriage. It is clearly shown in the debate that in the old 
Reformatio Legum Eclasticarum, which was the report of a committee 
of divines presided over by Cranmer after the abolition of the monas- 
teries, that, under the influence no doubt of Henry VIII., divorce 
a vinculo for the cause of adultery was recognised as being in con- 
formity with religion. These statutes never became the absolute law, 
and as Mr. Gladstone proved by reference to the writings of one of 
the three heads of Doctors’ Commons in the reign of Elizabeth, their 
bearings as regards divorce were never re-enacted during the reign of 
Elizabeth, since the Ecclesiastical Court never granted divorces a 
tinculo. The matter seems to have remained largely in abeyance till the 
day of Charles II., when Lord de Roos’s case occurred, and the King 
used his influence with the House of Lords to procure an act a vinculo 
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in his case. From that time onwards this proceeding became a pre- 
cedent which developed into the system just described. Such I believe 
was the origin of divorce as we understand the word in England. 
The object of the ministry in introducing the Divorce Act of 1857 
was, according to its promoters, to extend to the people at large the 
privileges which, owing to expense, were only available to the nobility 
before that time. One of the chief contentions of the Attorney- 
General was that the Act made no alteration in the existing 
law, but only simplified the procedure. The one extension which he 
admitted it gave, was the power it bestowed on women of obtaining 
a divorce for adultery coupled with cruelty, or desertion for two 
years, instead of only for adultery coupled with bigamy or incest, 
as was the old practice. It was largely round this rock that 
the controversy raged. In the year 1850 commissioners had been 
appointed, of which commission Lord Redesdale and Mr. Walpole were 
prominent members, to inquire into the condition of the Marriage 
and Divorce laws. They reported in 1852; and in 1854 a Bill was 
contemplated by Lord Aberdeen’s Government (of which Mr. Glad- 
stone was a member) to deal with the recommendations of the com- 
missioners. This concurrence of Mr. Gladstone in the principle of 
divorce a vinculo when in office was a source of considerable embarrass- 
ment to him in the debates of 1857. He, however, totally emanci- 
pated himself from his former opinions, which he declared were not 
matured by close study at that time, and set himself to defeat the 
measure of 1857 on every ground. Many different lines of opposi- 
tion were taken up over the committee stage of the measure. Some 
of the more noteworthy features of this opposition were based on the 
fact that the procedure would be still so costly as only to be available 
to the rich; on the evil that it gave no facilities to the poor to 
approach the local courts of Quarter Sessions for the same relief as 
was afforded in the old local Diocesan Courts; on the statement that 
divorce mensa et thoro, or judicial separation, as it was now to be 
called, was preferable to divorce a vinculo; on the contention that 
guilty parties should not be permitted to marry; on (and this was 
the most important of all) the broad ground that the Bill before 
the House differed in spirit from the law of other countries, and 
notably of Scotland, in that it placed an uneven and unjust measure 
on the relative culpability of male and female matrimonial offences ; 
that cruelty of itself, or conviction for crime, coupled with sentence 
of penal servitude, if not adultery alone, should be a reason for 
giving divorce to the woman as against her husband, as well as 
adultery coupled with any circumstances of peculiar aggravation. It 
is curious to notice that those persons who were from the first either 
totally opposed to the principle of divorce at all, or who opposed on 
the ostensible ground that the matter required far more careful con- 
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sideration by Parliament, were the same who advocated with the 
greatest persistence and diligence every form of amendment which 
would render the position of the woman more nearly assimilated in 
the Act to that of the man. This is so important a feature in the 
debate, that it is necessary to go closer into the points of difference 
that existed between the parties to this Act. The Government con- 
tended that, first, they were only transferring to a new court the 
authority as exercised by the House of Lords and Ecclesiastical 
Courts ; that they did not wish to alter the existing precedents on 
the subject of divorce, except that they made cruelty or desertion for 
two years a ground for divorce on the part of the woman. As a 
matter of fact, the alterations they were making were really very 
considerable in the new machinery which the legislation entailed. 
This was very clearly manifested in the debates on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, which passed, however, by 111 majority in a House 
of 305 members. 

The Attorney-General argued that the Bill had come down from 
the Lords having been sanctioned by the Episcopal Bench, and that, 
in fact, the presence in that House of the bishops in all former cases 
of procedure in divorce privilegia was a tacit sanction by the 
Church that divorce was not against the law of Christianity. A 
curious feature of these privilegia was, that the House of Lords always 
put into the Billa clause that the guilty partner should not be allowed 
to remarry, which clause was always struck out in due course by the 
Commons. 

Sir J. Bowyer, who objected strongly to the measure, said that it 
seemed a strange thing that, whereas a single judge could hang a 
man, it would now take two chief justices and a judge in ordinary 
to divorce him from his wife. He also said that it could not be a 
poor man’s Bill, since the old separation a mensa et thoro of the 
Ecclesiastical Court used to cost £150 to £200, while these suits 
before the new Court would cost at least £200 to £400. Mr. Glad- 
stone said: “I must confess there is no legend, there is no fiction, 
there is no speculation, however wild, that I should not deem it 
rational to admit it into my mind, rather than allow what I conceive 
to be one of the most degraded doctrines that can be propounded to 
civilised man, namely, that the legislature has the power to absolve’ a 
man from spiritual vows taken before God.’’ He also said: “ The 
Reformatio Legum, I must say, opens the floodgates and lets in 
divorce wholesale, it not only admits divorce for adultery, but admits 
it for desertion, for violence, and for long-continued strife. But in 
some respects it is better than the present Bill, because it does not 
violate the cardinal Christian principle of the equality of the sexes 
and the identity of rights between them, and because it manifests 
a bond-fide intention to treat adultery as a criminal offence.” 
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‘In Scotland,” said the Solicitor-General, “divorce was allowed in 
cases of adultery or continuous desertion, and it does not appear that 
this facility produces those frightful consequences which were appre- 
hended by the opponents of this Bill.” Sir G. Grey said, speaking of 
the effect of illegitimate offspring, “‘ On the other hand, the adultery 
of the husband has no such necessary consequences, and for this 
reason, if for no other, I doubt if we should allow the woman to 
obtain a divorce equally with the man.” And, speaking of collusion, 
he says, “No woman, or barely one, would, because she and her 
husband could not live happily together, commit adultery to obtain a 
divorce; but I fear there are many men who would not scruple to 
adopt this method.” 

One of the most controverted points in the debate was the question 
of the right of remarriage of guilty parties, and the exemption which 
should be made to the clergy from being compelled to marry them. 
A petition from nine hundred of the clergy was presented against the 
measure, and a compromise was effected to the effect that it should be 
optional to the clergy to refuse to marry the parties, but that the parties 
might be married in the parish church if they could find a clergyman 
to perform the duty. So great, indeed, was Mr. Gladstone’s opposi- 
tion to the measure that he said “he conceived it was incumbent on 
those who objected to the measure to attend night after night and 
week after week to debate line by line and word by word, if necessary, 
the details of a Bill of such importance.” A strong attempt was 
made to give the Court of Quarter Sessions the right of decreeing 
judicial separations, which separations were to be of the form of the 
old divorces of a mensa et thoro, and carried with them the right to 
apply for alimony. This amendment was thrown out by the Lords, 
who only allowed this suit to be instituted before the judges of 
Quarter Sessions ; the House ef Lords also threw out a most important 
amendment of the House of Commons to the effect that ‘“ Adullery 
under the conjugal roof’’ should be a ground for divorce on the part of 
the wife. Speaking of judicial separations, which were advocated by 
Mr. Gladstone and others as a method for providing for temporary 
estrangements, Lord Palmerston said, “The position in which man 
and wife were placed by these judicial separations was a most objection- 
able one, and if marriage was dissolved at all he thought it should be 
dissolved altogether. He thought that parting man and wife in this 
way placed both of them in situations of great temptation, where they 
were liable to form connections which it was not desirable to 
encourage.” Mr. Drummond moved in committee that adultery 
alone on the part of the man should be a ground for divorce. He 
said, ‘‘ That House was a body of men legislating for women, and they 
had a code of their own invention, and for their own purposes, con- 
trived to establish the general notion that unchastity in a man was a 
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much less evil than unchastity ina woman . . . The hon. member for 
Hertfordshire, Mr. Pullar, said the other day that there ought to be a 
divorce 4 vinculo the moment there was adultery, because adul- 
tery itself was a dissolution of marriage. If that was so, he would 
ask how many men in that house were married ? ” 
Mr. Gladstone said, “Take the case of a person who committed 
adultery with his neighbour’s wife: the guilty woman is divorced by 
her husband, but the adulterer remains linked to his wife, who has 
no means of liberating herself from him. The direct operation of 
your laws in that case is, that you put a premium on his adding either 
desertion or cruelty to his adultery, in order that he may bring him- 
self within the scope of the law, and thereby may become qualified 
for a union with the guilty object of his desires ;” and speaking of 
cruelty he said, “Cruelty for which divorce is to be given in those 
courts must import danger to life, limb, or health, or a reasonable 
apprehension of such danger. Is that the only kind of cruelty which 
prevails in civilised society ? I say your enumeration of cases, so far 
from constituting a law, merely supplies a list of three or four of the 
most aggravated forms of the evil.”. And, again, “It appears to me 
that the Bill proceeds on an estimate, either false or inadequate, of the 
mode in which temptation operates on parties guilty of adultery, 
according as they are men or women. I believe that a very limited 
portion of the offences committed by women are due to the mere 
influence of sensual passion. You are now going to lay down the 
principle that divorce shall be made applicable to all classes of society. 
We know that the power arising from usage, tradition, and social 
position differs immensely according to the persons you have in view. 
You can inflict punishment through the medium of public opinion on 
the higher classes of society which you cannot inflict on the lower 
classes.” Mr. Henley said “ that the vast inconvenience to a woman 
of having her home destroyed was a security that she would not 
abuse her power of applying for a divorce.”” The Lord Advocate, 
who was challenged to defend the principle of the Scotch law, 
stated he was of opinion that the right of the two parties ought to be 
equal, because there was this counteracting balance, that nothing but 
absolute extremity would induce the wife to apply for the remedy. 
In Scotland the proportion of divorces was as three to two; out of 
seventeen cases in a year in a population of two millions, seven were 
applications from wives and ten from husbands ; out of one hundred and 
seventy-five cases of divorce seventy-three were at the instance of the 
wife, and one hundred and two at the instance of the husband. Mr. 
Newdegate said, “As to himself, he unfeignedly pronounced this to 
be a most cowardly Bill, for, if he was capable of interpreting the 
fundamental principle of the English law, it was directed to protect 
the weak against the strong, while this Bill refused to give the 
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redress to the weak which it gave to the strong.” Lastly, one of the 
strongest protests was made against the inequalities of the measure 
as affecting men and women in a minute signed by Lords Hutchinson, 
Harrington, Lyndhurst, Talbot de Malhahide, and Helmore, which is 
printed in extenso in Hansard, 196, vol. for year 1857, page 229. 
This protest should be read by all persons who are interested in the 
question of women’s disabilities before the law. 

There is, and always will be, three distinct codes which regulate 
the ideas of society on the marriage question. Ist, there is the legal 
or purely civil aspect; this aspect will have greatest prevalence with 
the masses generally, who look to this law as a general criterion of 
ethics. 2nd, there is the religious aspect of the question ; this view 
will appeal also to a very large body ; and, indeed, in France, where 
the new Divorce law has come into existence, it is a fact that no 
persons of good social standing would use its provisions and con- 
tract a second marriage after divorce, without being aware that 
nine-tenths of his or her social equals would refuse, on the score 
of the Roman Catholic religion, to recognise their remarriage. 3rd, 
there is the social problem which divorce involves—the difficult 
question of the status of children in a divorced home, and the res- 
traints, which Mr. Gladstone eloquently alluded to, as pertaining to 
the machinery of the unwritten laws of society. Now, no one of 
these three sets of laws absolutely tally; they are often, in fact, 
mutually destructive; and a further difficulty lies in the fact that 
their application becomes widely different according to the class you 
apply them to. Among the wealthy, for instance, the custody and 
care of children presents less difficulties than among the poor, where 
the adultery or misconduct of the parties is less necessarily evident, 
and less immediately destructive to the home. Among the poorer 
classes, where so many other hardships have to be contended with, 
the adultery or cruelty of either party aims a heavy material blow at 
the family ; far more so than among what are called comfortably 
circumstanced people. These are only some of the immense difficulties 
to be provided for. It cannot be denied, however, by anybody who 
will study this debate, that the legislature failed to arrive at what the 
Attorney-General called the “end all” of legislation on this matter. It 
was difficult enough to get over the strong oppositions of the Church 
party to divorce at all, and it must be admitted that once that the 
House accepted the principle of the Bill on its second reading, the 
efforts of the Church party were directed to rendering the scan- 
dalous inequalities of the measure less harmful by placing women 
and men on a more equal footing. 

It is curious to note the latent Catholicism which underlies even to- 
day the religious feelings of the English people. The old Eccle- 
siastical Courts were but sparingly touched by the Reformation; names 
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were altered, but the procedure remained. The Protestantism of 
England never attained the civil proportion it did in Germany, and 
consequently a divorce system, based on German methods, or even 
Scotch ideas, was peculiarly repugnant to English High Church 
doctrines. In Germany, Luther distinctly declared marriage to be 
only a civil contract, dissoluble therefore like any other contract ; 
and if in Scotland a greater sanctity of ideas was accorded to marriage 
by the early reformers, they never for one moment accepted the idea 
of the Roman Sacrament and indissolubility of marriage. Even to-day 
in England a large body of the clergy would refuse to marry divorced 
persons, and the opinion of a large section of the public would be on 
their side. 

This unfortunate conflict of English ideas on the subject as 
manifested in the three distinct codes I have alluded to is, that 
individuals fail in moments of temptation to realise the real bear- 
ing of the law. Divorce at present is the perguisite of the man, 
on the same principle that the married woman is still in the operation 
of the law only the man’s “chattel,” the “femme sole” being 
the legal expression of the anomaly of the converse condition. The 
English law empowers a man, however monstrous his conduct may have 
been, however great his cruelty, desertion, or adultery, to turn his 
wife out into the street and separate her from every intercourse with 
her children, and leave her to starve in a workhouse if, in a moment 
of weakness, she forgets her marriage vow. No act of the husband’s 
entitles the woman to plead in her defence, no number of years of 
forbearance, or of much trial fidelity gives her protection. She may 
be turned into the street at an hour’s notice, while before the law 
she has absolutely no remedy. 

Such is the Divorce Act of 1857. The old Ecclesiastical Court, 
which was a Court of Equity as well as of Justice, would not have 
allowed this. Again, under the present law, a woman who has 
been cruelly treated or deserted by her husband, or who has been 
subjected to his open and continual adultery, even under the con- 
jugal roof, is unable to obtain a divorce unless her husband has been 
guilty of cruelty or desertion as well as the adultery ; and if he has 
been guilty of only one of these offences, however aggravated the 
form, she can only obtain a judicial separation; while the husband, 
unless he has committed adultery, can continue to dog the wretched 
woman’s footsteps day by day and year by year, until he can obtain 
some evidence of adultery against her. During all this time the woman, 
who may have been brought up in the comfortable happy home of 
her parents, may have lost her relations, and be obliged to live on the 
alimony the court allows, which, even if she have children to sup- 
port, is but one-third of the husband’s income. The fact is, that 
wife-beating, in its most aggravated form, is child’s play com- 
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pared to this woman’s fate. Here is a woman who has established 
the strongest case against the man who was bound to protect her, 
left in a position of the greatest difficulty, viewed askance by the 
world for being a separated woman, and dependent on the kind- 
ness of others, with no real home. If she ventures to form even a 
friendship with a man such as would be perfectly allowable so long 
as she lived in her husband’s house, she is liable to be dragged 
up by this guilty husband in a divorce court on suspicion, and 
called upon to defend her name against any charge, however 
unfounded. 

If my reader think that these are imaginary instances of the appli- 
cation of the Act of 1857, he has not had much experience of the 
silent tragedies of many women’s lives, nor has he an accurate know- 
ledge of the depths to which man’s brutality can descend. It was 
in vain that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Henley, Mr. Napier, Mr. Drum- 
mond, and others in the House of Commons, endeavoured to save a 
generation of Englishwomen from the vilest oppression, such as the 
worst days of the Spanish Inquisition never invented. It would be 
a fitting act of the Premier’s great career, if at its close he were 
in a future session of Parliament to bring in a short measure to 
embody some of the amendments to his Act which he fought for so 
boldly and so resolutely, and with such remarkable perception, in 
his prime. 

I am not going to enter into the question of the merits of divorce 
in the abstract. That isa principle which has been admitted into the 
English law, never to be repealed. It is true that under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act, wives of the labouring class have the power 
of obtaining judicial separation from cruel husbands; but what 
advantage is a judicial separation to the women? It means among 
the lower class persecution by the man’s relations, starvation and 
the loss of a home, furniture, and everything. It isa pity the legis- 
lation did not see the truth of Lord Palmerston’s remarks on judicial 
separation that I have quoted, and on the humane principle embodied 
in the new French Act, which allows judicial separation (after I care 
not how many years, as a goal to live for), to be convertible into 
divorces da vinculo. The abominable cruelty of the separation de 
corps et bien was the one lever which obtained the passage of 
M. Nagquet’s Bill in the French Chambers, and it will only be by 
exposing the disadvantage which the woman is placed in by the 
English law which will compel the legislature to grant her tardy 
justice. According to the French Act, and it is drawn on very 
reasonable lines, the woman can obtain a divorce from her husband 
for a crime and loss of civil rights. In England, a woman cannot even 
divorce a man who is condemned to penal servitude for life, or is a 
raving lunatic. 
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It must not be supposed that the French Code makes matters easy 
for applicants for a divorce. The question of the division of property, 
the custody of children and the three years’ probational period attached 
to judicial separation before a divorce can be applied for, renders 
divorce anything but a pleasing prospect. The principle of the measure 
is first to place the man and the woman on equal terms before the 
law; secondly, to treat judicial separations as periods of long pro- 
bation, to afford time for reconciliation. It is distinctly a humane 
act, and instead of surrounding the Court with restrictions, it gives 
the judge full powers to decide on the merits of the cross pleadings, 
and give a decree to the injured party or to refuse the application on 
its merits. 

One of the great faults of the English law is that it endeavours 
to take on its shoulders the burden of the “social law.” It affects 
to regard divorce as a misdemeanour, whereas it is notorious that in 
more than half the divorce suits that come into our courts, the 
respondent is as anxious that the case should succeed as the petitioner. 
The whole paraphernalia of the Queen’s Proctor is a survival of the 
Ecclesiastical Beadleocracy of Doctors’ Commons. As the Attorney- 
General admitted, the divorce law is simply the crystalised pro- 
cedure of those old institutions. Another misconception of this legis- 
lation is the idea that pervades the Divorce Act that adultery is the only 
matrimonial offence of first significance, whereas, as Mr. Gladstone 
repeatedly urged, the cruelty practised in a house by the husband on 
his wife might bea more aggravating evil than repeated acts of tran- 
sient adultery. The act in this respect displays a blind ignorance 
of domestic tragedies such as any legal practitioner in the Divorce 
Court is familiarly acquainted with. It is drawn in a spirit of male 
“ grundyism,”’ with the selfish object of ministering to a man’s worst 
“‘ jealousies,”’ without attempting for one moment to give the woman 
equal claims over the fidelity of her husband. Moreover, its ten- 
dency is to create family gulfs, and to expose domestic horrors to 
the shame of at least two families, without providing any solution 
of the difficulties. The exposure of the weaknesses and disorders 
of married lives fill the daily papers, only too often to stamp the 
wretched couple with the mark of an abortive publication of their 
family horrors, while it leaves them for life chained to one another, 
either on the ground that one of the parties has unclean hands, or 
that the villainy of the husband is not sufficiently extensive. The act 
assumes that in such cases the law has done its duty when, after 
raking up every species of horrors, it simply dismisses the petition, 
or gives to the aggrieved woman the damnosa hereditas of a 
judicial separation. Englishmen are too much prone to turn their 
heads when a social problem which involves shame on the morals of 
our civilisation calls for their just and equitable decision. Like many 
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members in these debate, they argue that as these things affect only 
a small minority of the population, the matter in no way presses on 
our attention. Yet who of us that has lived in contact with the 
troubles of the masses does not know the thousands of instances 
in which the unjust inequality of the sexes before the law in marriage 
has wrought untold misery on both the women and children of those 
wretched homes ? 

It is said that if divorce were accorded to women for the adultery 
of their husbands, or for cruelty or desertion without adultery, no 
household would be safe, that children would be left uncared for, and 
that we should resemble North Germany in our domestic laxity. It 
is easy to assert these things, yet Scotland is a proof to the contrary. 
Where there are no children to a marriage, what ground is there for 
refusing divorce to a woman who has an adulterous or cruel hus- 
band? Do our labouring classes never suffer in this respect? It is 
fortunate for them that the Divorce Court as it is to-day, with 
its antiquated machinery and costly procedure, is not within their 
reach. Before 1857 divorce was only attainable to the upper 
classes; by this Divorce Act of 1857 it was brought within the 
reach of the middle class ; it is still absolutely beyond the means of 
the people at large. You cannot make a country moral by Act of 
Parliament ; you can but place obstacles in the way of their excesses. 
It would be infinitely better to repeal the Divorce Act altogether 
than continue the injustices of the present law, which the judges are 
bound by hard and fast lines to administer in the Divorce Court. 
However hard a case may be—and the judges and counsel know 
how hard cases often are—they can by the law give no remedy ; 
no loophole was left by the Act for the judges to establish equitable 
precedent. The practice of the old Court of Doctors’ Commons was 
fastened on them like a coat of mail. So ridiculous is this law that 
insanity, though it has been decided that it is not a bar to divorce if 
the insanity supervene after the alleged acts of adultery, it is not a 
ground for divorce even if one of the parties manifested tendency to 
insanity at the date of the marriage, and becomes lunatic. Yet what 
stronger ground can you have for divorce than confirmed insanity ? 
If the insane person were after years of care and treatment to recover, 
are you justified in giving this person, as the law does, the power to 
sue for restitution of conjugal right, which simply means the right 
to produce children who will be tainted with this terrible hereditary 
calamity. 

So long as the legislature determines to consider adultery the only 
ground for divorce, and attempts to place, “by law,” a stigma on 
certain conduct and certain acts which it is the province of society 
and the world to judge and condemn, so long our marriage laws will 
continue in a vicious circle. How demoralising also are the pro- 
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ceedings which are cast daily before the people, and how revolting 
the matter which you force the judges to carve and dissect before 
the public! In France there is a penalty of twenty thousand francs 
for publishing the details of divorce cases; in England they form 
the staple for the Sunday literature of the masses in the weekly 
press! Conceive also the feelings of respectable families and 
injured wives, who are compelled to plunge into this divorce lottery 
on the chance that the Court may consider their case proved, and 
who, after exposing to the public their most sensitive sores, are 
dismissed with no relief save that of a life-long judicial separation. 

The humanitarianism which we preach is false to the core so long 
as the legislature permits these abuses to continue, and so long as the 
woman is left unequally weighted by the law, and so long as the 
State takes upon itself the task of inflicting so-called punishment 
which are considered boons by the guilty parties. Marriage is a 
civil contract by law, which ninety-nine persons out of every hundred 
wish to surround with all the sanctity of religion and the sanction 
of the Church. In England we are day by day becoming more and 
more demoralised by that false code of morality which the law dis- 
penses. The effect of making: men and women equal before the law 
instead of increasing divorce and reducing the respect for marriage 
and the ties of family, would preserve these virtues from contamina- 
tion. No woman would lightly break up her home. In the words of 
Mr. Henley, it would be a weapon in her hand she would be loath to 
use. Every woman would have her remedy in her own hands 
instead of being as she is to-day, the day she marries, simply the 
domestic “chattel” of her husband. Among the lower classes the 
effect would be not less salutary; the woman who has at last been 
given the right to keep her earnings apart from the rapacity 
of a bad and drunken husband, would be immeasurably raised in 
men’s respect when they felt that every act of conjugal infidelity, 
every burst of drunken rage, every conviction for felony, gave the 
woman the right to either a divorce, or a separation which lapse 
of time might entitle her to convert into a divorce. And with 
regard to collusion, is i¢ supposed that collusion does not exist to-day ? 
There are few cases that come into court on the woman’s side where 
she would be able to get a divorce if the husband chose to lift his 
little finger to stop her obtaining it. The necessary cruelty or 
desertion is often added technically by the husband to his adultery, 
simply in order to qualify for his freedom. 

As I said, the House of Lords struck out the one important amend- 
ment of the House of Commons, making adultery under the conjugal 
roof a ground of divorce. Desertion was defined to be wilful 
absenting of the husband for a period of two years. Then, as 
regards cruelty, the cruelty must be danger to life and limb, or be 
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construed as such. Hard words, provocation of the worst description, 
drunkenness—none of these acts are cruelty in the eyes of the law. 
The conviction for a disgraceful crime is not a ground for divorce 
to either party, though, as I have shown, the opponents of the Bill 
tried hard to makeitso. ‘“ Adultery with disgraceful or aggravating 
circumstances ”’ was the last form of amendment that was fought for 
on this head, yet the Government would hear of nothing. Mr. 
Drummond tried hard to make cruelty alone a ground for divorce, 
but all of no avail. 

It seems to me that there is only one loophole that has never been 
tried during the debate. The Attorney-General said, August 14th, 
“there was nothing in this Bill to affect thefuture action of Parliament. 
The right of a wife under aggravated circumstances not provided for in 
this Bill to apply to the Legislature (i.e. the House of Lords) for a 
divorce would remain wholly unaffected ;” and Lord John Russell, in 
reply, stated, “As to any cases which may hereafter come before the 
House of Lords upon the petition of the husband or wife for divorce in 
particular instances, I think we may safely leave them to the discretion 
of that tribunal. Such cases might not occur more than once or 
twice in a century, but when they do, the House of Lords can deal 
with them as they think proper.” One would certainly suppose from 
this that the intention of the Legislature was not to abolish the 
superior right of the House of Lords to try divorce cases on their 
merits, according to their ancient powers of equitable jurisdiction, but 
that, on the contrary, while the new court was bound by its cast-iron 
procedure, the House of Lords might still be appealed to to try indi- 
vidual cases of peculiar hardship, and thus preserve to the highest 
court the right to establish new precedents for the Divorce Courts. 
However this may be, it is an indisputable fact that the time is not 
far distant when women will raise an effective outcry against the 
abuse of the present system. 

In addition to their present rights, a woman ought to be entitled 
to a divorce— 

1. For actual cruelty, or cruelty endangering life. 

2. For desertion without reasonable excuse for two years and 
upwards. 

3. For adultery committed by her husband in her home, or under 
disgraceful or aggravating circumstances. 

4. For the conviction and sentence of her husband to a term of 
five years’ penal servitude, or upwards, for crime. 

Either party should be entitled to a divorce on proof of incurable 
insanity which has existed for two years. 

The Judge orders the children to be taken out of the custody of 
the guilty party and placed with the innocent parent; compels the 
father to maintain them, but the amount fixed is always small. 
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You have besides the children of the marriage to consider. To 
provide for them by boarding them out, like paupers, on one or the 
other of the parties to the suit, is no solution of their future. The 
very disabilities which you attach to the divorced or separated parties 
remain as a stigma on and injury to the innocent children. In 
France they remain, even after divorce, the joint property of the 
parents. How can you eternally disgrace the mother or ostracise the 
father without affecting them? A home with immoral or disgraceful 
surroundings of strife and contention has ceased to be a possibility 
for them. Why perpetrate on them the further evil of accentuating 
the disadvantages they have inherited? Surely you can leave it 
to the family and the social circle of a man’s or woman’s friends 
to deal out the disgrace, which you endeavour brutally to fix on 
the offending party in a law court! By this means you deaden 
family feeling ; you render the middle and lower class of England 
more brutal and insensitive than before, while you inflict an amount 
of pain and mortification on a whole host of people who have done no 
wrong save that their family names are involved in these public 
ordeals. As Don Quixote says somewhere, “Let that be done 
decently which decency deems should decently be done.” Yet our 
Divorce Court of to-day is as savage and barbarous an institution 
ethically as the fixing up on spikes of the heads of criminals was in 


old days on London Bridge. You have abolished the one abomina- 
tion ; is it not time that, in this nineteenth century, you should abolish 
this other ? 


Georce H. Lewis. 
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Ir was in 1846 that gas was introduced in my native place, Stutt- 
gart ; and a number of old women who had been employed by the 
Town Council to light and trim the ancient oil lamps walked in pro- 
cession through the streets of the town, bitterly complaining that 
they had been robbed of their bread and butter by the new invention. 
The complainants to-day are the directors of gas companies and their 
shareholders. But the shouts and yells of the old lamplighters 
in Stuttgart did no more bring back the ancient oil lamps than the 
deprecations of directors and shareholders of gas companies will 
prevent the electric light from ousting gas as a lighting material. 
And who but they will regret it? All will rejoice at the prospect 
of living, breathing, and working in rooms whose atmosphere is no 
longer vitiated by products of combustion, such as carbon dioxide, 
sulphur dioxide, and others, and where the temperature is no longer 
artificially raised by the combustion of 85 per cent. of heat-giving 
gases contained in ordinary coal gas, which we burn for the sake of 
its 12:15 per cent. of heavy light-giving hydrocarbons. It was a 
tempting task, promising a golden harvest, to find a suitable substi- 
tute for it; and in no branch of applied electricity has so much 
ingenuity been displayed as in the construction of the various lamps. 

Generators.—The idea of employing electricity for the production 
of light is by no means a modern one. As early as 1746 Dr. Watson 
made use of the electric light for purposes of illumination; and Sir 
Humphrey Davy obtained—by means of a battery of 2,000 elements, 
the poles of which were connected with two carbon points—a 
dazzling and continuous light without any perceptible noise. The 
reason why the electric light has remained a lecture experiment for 
such a long time lay in the insufficiency of the available electric 
sources. The galvanic battery does not give a sufficiently powerful 
current, unless the number of elements used is so large that the ques- 
tion of economy becomes an insurmountable obstacle. It-was only 
when the invention of the dynamo machine permitted the generation 
of powerful electric currents under less costly conditions, that 
electric illumination came within the range of practical questions. 
The principle of the dynamo machine was discovered by Faraday 
in 1830. He found that when a permanent magnet acts upon a closed 
spiral circuit, a current, called an induction current, is generated in 
that circuit. 

Every dynamo consists of two fundamental indispensable parts, 
the field magnet and the armature. The armature generally is a ring 
having an iron core surrounded with copper wire. By moving it 
with great speed between the field magnets (permanent, or, better, 
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electro-magnets), an electric current is generated in the copper wire 
spirals of the armature. This current is collected by a number of 
thin, flexible strips of copper (copper brushes), and from these is 
conducted into the external circuit. For one-half of the revolution 
of the armature the current generated in each coil flows in one direc- 
tion; for the second half its direction is exactly opposite. Machines 
which use these two opposite currents without any further modifica- 
tion are called alternating-current machines. By an ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, called a commutator, the second half of the 
current can be made to assume the same direction as the first half, 
and thus we get a continuous-current machine. Both kinds are used 
as light machines, although the tendency has been of late to give 
preference to the latter; in every case, however, the individual 
requirements of the application for which the machine is destined 
must decide the choice. The merit of having first constructed a 
thoroughly practical dynamo undoubtedly belongs to Gramme, for 
although the principle of the Gramme ring was discovered by Paci- 
notti, he did not realise the importance of his discovery, leaving to 
Gramme the practical and industrial development of his principle. 

The Gramme machine is the profotype of all our present dynamos. 
The principle has remained the same, the improvements merely con- 
sisting of a gradual perfection in the details of construction. And 
in this direction fifteen years have worked marvels. What a dif- 
ference between the first Gramme machine of 1870 and the compound 
dynamos manufactured by Schucker, of Nuremberg, and Messrs. 
Crompton, of Chelmsford! Nothing could surpass the elegance and 
solidity of construction, and at the same time the regularity of move- 
ment, of these machines. All the details are worked out with mathe- 
matical accuracy. No wonder that the practical result is excellent, 
and that they transform into electricity more than 90 per cent. of the 
work expended. The compound machine itself constitutes one of the 
most important advances made within the last three years, and a few 
words concerning it must necessarily find their place here. To Mr 
Kapp, of Messrs. Crompton & Co., belongs the credit of having applied 
the principle to this machine, whose peculiarity consists in the 
employment of a combined system of main and shunt coils (a current 
branching off from any given point of a main circuit is called a shunt 
or derived current, and a coil wound with the wire thus branching 
off is a shunt coil) ; and the object of this arrangement is to obtain a 
constant electro-motive force in the external circuit of the machine. 
The Vienna Exhibition of 1883 first illustrated on a large scale the 
importance of this improvement, which makes it possible to turn on or 
off any number of incandescent lamps in one circuit without special 
apparatus for the regulation of the current. The practical electricians 
have not been slow to recognise the advantages of this system, and 
nearly all the leading firms have adapted it to their machines. 


yy2 
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How is it, then, many a reader of this article will ask, that in 
spite of all the recent perfections and improvements of the electric 
generating machines, that important—we may call it that burning— 
question of electric lighting has not made the rapid progress which 
was predicted for it at the outset? The answer is that in this country, 
where gas is so cheap, the electric light is as yet too expensive, and 
therefore only recommends itself for installations where the question 
of expense is of secondary importance—for instance, for the illumina- 
tion of clubs, theatres, large shops, railway stations, and of public 
buildings. A general adaptation of electric light to domestic pur- 
poses is, in my opinion, contingent upon an entire change in the 
mode of production of electricity. This seems a startling assertion, 
but on closer scrutiny it will not be found so surprising after all. 
Under the present system we convert heat into work by a boiler and 
a steam-engine, and the work thus generated is transmuted into elec- 
tricity by means of a dynamo. Now, let our apparatus be ever so 
perfect, a certain loss is unavoidable in each of these two conversions of 
energy ; the loss isa double one, and this is what makes electricity 
expensive. With cheaper electricity we might not only light our 
houses, but we might make soda by electrolytical decomposition of 
common salt—aluminium, magnesium, zinc, copper, nay, even iron, 
by direct current action on the impure salts of these metals, such as 
we find them in nature, or prepare them by treatment of the naturally 
occurring ores with acids. These instances of electrolytical action 
are singled out here from innumerable others in order to direct the 
-attention of practical men towards a branch of applied electricity 
which has hitherto been comparatively neglected. But, the reader 
will ask, if you do not want to pass through the intermediary stage 

-of work, and if primary batteries are inadmissible on account of their 
~expensiveness, how will you generate your electricity ? 

There remains one way, namely, direct conversion of heat into 
that particular form of energy, and that this is feasible is shown by 
the thermo-electric battery. The principle of the thermo-electric 
battery was discovered in 1821 by Professor Seebeck, of Berlin. He 
found that on soldering together two electrically opposed metals and 
heating the soldering, an electric current was generated. A con- 
siderable number of thermo-electric batteries have been constructed 
since that discovery, amongst which Clamond’s was the most suc- 
cessful ; but they all suffered from the same defect—they gave a very 
low electromotive force, and were therefore unfit for any work where 
electromotive force as well as quantity is required ; in fact, the only 
application they found in practice was galvanoplastic. 

An improvement upon Clamond’s apparatus, as far as electromo- 
tive force is concerned, is Lautensack’s thermopyle. It has the form 
of a stove, and: can be used as such; its electromotive force is con- 
siderable, and the consumption of fuel at the same time moderate. 
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A stove of this description might be placed in the basement of a 
house, the heat it gives off might be used for heating the house with hot 
air pipes, and the current generated either used for domestic lighting 
purposes or for driving a small motor for doing domestic work. But 
even Lautensack’s apparatus, though showing a decided improvement 
in the right direction, does not give sufficient current for more than 
one or two ordinary Swan lamps ; it does not present anything like a 
complete solution of the most important question of practical electri- 
city, namely, a simpler and cheaper mode of generating electricity ; 
but it marks a decided advance, and points to the possibility of such 
a solution being arrived at. One more word on this subject. If it 
is possible to make the use indicated of heat artificially produced, 
why should we not succeed in directly converting solar heat into 
electricity? Surely this can only be a question of constructive 
detail, and who can doubt that the result would amply repay the 
investigator for all his exertions, even for a lifelong devotion to the 
problem? We may go farther still; we know from Graham Bell and 
Summer Tainter’s investigations that certain substances, such as 
selenium, tellurium, lamp-black, and many others, are extremely 
sensitive to the influence of lighit, and that this influence manifests 
itself by modifying the electrical resistance of these substances. 
This points to the conclusion that light, as well as heat, is available 
for conversion into electricity, and leaves no reasonable doubt that by 
the hands of a skilful manipulator both these forms of energy will, at 
no distant date, be put to practical use. 

Lamps.—Let us now proceed to the subject of electric lamps. 
The remark which has been made with regard to generating machines 
applies to this class of apparatus: the principles have remained the 
same, only the details of construction have been improved. Two 
kinds of lamps, the arc and the incandescent, still claim attention. 
That a vast amelioration has taken place in the quality of the arc 
light, was clearly shown at the Vienna Exhibition. Not one of the 
lamps exhibited at the Crystal Palace in ’82 gave a steady light for 
any length of time, and here the Zipernowski, the Siemens, and the 
Pillsen lamps seemed to satisfy all reasonable demands, both as 
regards steadiness and brilliancy. We have not very far to look for 
the reasons of this improvement; it is due to the great care bestowed 
by these firms upon the construction of their generating machines 
and lamps, and upon the selection of their carbons. 

Many of our English companies seem to have overlooked these 
details ; they have been more or less engaged in speculative busi- 
ness, in founding branches and selling their patents; they have sent 
inferior articles to the market, and thereby have created a prejudice 
in the public mind which it will take some time to overcome. One 
glance at the Zipernowski lamp will show what a good are lamp 
ought to be like—what minute attention has to be paid to all the parts 
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of the mechanism in order to obtain a steady light. The objection 
that such an apparatus is too expensive cannot be entertained for 
one moment, for it will outlast ten ordinary lamps, and will not require 
those frequent repairs which are one of the greatest objections to the 
use of arc lamps. It is as simple as it is elegant, and a short descrip- 
tion, illustrating at the same time the principle on which all arc 
lamps are constructed, must naturally find its place here. It has one 
solenoid only, whose soft iron core is attached to a guiding frame, 
which carries a brake for the clamping of a toothed wheel. The 
upper carbon is attached to a rackwork, which gears in with the 
toothed wheel mentioned above. The current enters through the 
lower fixed carbon-holder, which, under normal conditions, is kept apart 
from the upper one; the current, therefore, passes into the solenoid, 
the soft iron core is attracted, the guiding frame, which has the form 
of a parallelogram, is pulled down on one side, raised on the opposite 
side which carries the brake, the toothed wheel and the rackwork 
are released, the positive carbon descends, and the are is formed. The 
current now passes through the carbons until, through their waste, 
the resistance becomes too great, when the former operation is re- 
peated, and the positive carbon is again sufficiently lowered for the 
formation of the are. 

The Brush lamp, the first of all the arc lamps used for large in- 
stallations, has not made good use of the start it had of its younger 
competitors; no alterations or improvements have been effected in 
its rather clumsy regulating apparatus, and the result is as little 
satisfactory now as it was at the Crystal Palace three years ago. 
That these lamps are still extensively used in the United States 
may be accounted for by the indisputable fact that Americans 
are not nearly as exacting as we are with regard to the steadiness 
of the light, and that they are accustomed to amuch rougher type 
of machines and apparatus generally. 

The Gramme lamp, the use of which is almost entirely restricted 
to France and Spain, has a most complicated regulating mechanism, 
and on that account requires constant overhauling and repairing. It 
has never obtained a footing in this country. The same may be said 
of the Cance lamp, a small type of which is intended for domestic 
lighting, giving from 150 to 200 candles. The light of the lamp is any- 
thing but steady, and it seems totally unfit for the purpose named. 

The Siemens lamp gives a fairly steady light, and is extensively 
used on the Continent. 

The least complicated perhaps, as regards its construction, and one 
of the most efficient, is the Pilsen lamp. It is extensively used all 
over the Continent and also in this country, and its regulating 
mechanism is of so simple a nature that it will burn for years in 
places such as flour-mills, chemical works and others, where any other 
arc lamp would be out of order in a few months. 
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If we mention the Crompton, Weston, and Giilcher lamps, we have 
pretty nearly exhausted the list of arc lamps now in use. It remains 
for us, after weighing the claims and individual performances of the 
different lamps, to consider the prospects of the whole system. It is 
generally understood that the are lamp is to replace gas in the 
illumination of public thoroughfares and of large areas, while for 
domestic lighting the incandescent lamp is called upon to perform 
that task. The question is whether the results hitherto obtained with 
the are lamp hold out the prospect of a complete and satisfactory 
solution of this problem. I am inclined to doubt it, for the following 
reasons : first of all, the arc lamp requires too much personal atten- 
tion and supervision ever to become economical ; the carbons must be 
renewed every day ; the lamp must for this purpose either be lowered 
and raised, or the attendant must mount a ladder, and these manipu- 
lations naturally expose the lamp to an extra amount of risk and 
danger, especially in the hands of unskilled persons. Secondly, good 
carbon points are very expensive and also very difficult to procure, 
and an are lamp which burns inferior carbons is worse than useless ; 
for the light flickers in a manner most injurious to the eyesight. 
Thirdly, the regulating apparatus, be it ever so simple and perfect, 
very often gets out of order, and requires frequent repairs. Fourthly, 
every irregularity in the movement, not only of the driving engine, 
but also of the generating dynamo, causes a flickering of the lamp. It 
is more than doubtful whether all these objections will ever be removed ; 
the only thing holding out a remote promise that one of these diffi- 
culties might be overcome, is the success of an experiment of burning 
an arc lamp under water. This experiment proves that the are light 
can be produced by mere incandescence, without combustion of the 
carbons, and points to the possibility of constructing an are lamp in 
which the carbons would last for a much longer period ; their waste 
would then be a consequence of disintegration and no longer of rapid 
combustion. It would, however, be a great mistake to conclude from 
the objections urged above that the are light is unfit for practical 
purposes ; it will have a proper sphere assigned to it, within which no 
other light will be able to compete with it. This sphere is the illumina- 
tion of large open spaces, parks, and recreation grounds, of lighthouses, 
and, with the help of projectors, of military and naval operations. 

That the are lamp has proved a partial success can, I think, no 
longer be doubted; and now how about the incandescent lamp? 
The two reasons which have hitherto stood in the way of a general 
adaptation of the incandescent lamp are the expense of installation 
and of working, and the inferior efficiency of the common lamp. 
The first of these objections has been already considered at length in 
this article ; it will only altogether disappear on a cheaper mode of 
generating electricity being introduced ; for it is to be feared that even 
with central lighting stations electric light will not at present be able 
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to compete in price with gas. On considering the second objection we 
find that the last two years have brought about a great improvement: 
the Swan, the Woodhouse and Rawson, and last, though not least, 
the Bernstein lamp, give an excellent light, and are daily gaining 
favour and ground for practical application. The latter lamp having 
only been in the market for the last two years, and differing as it 
does materially from all other incandescent lamps, deserves a few 
words of description. The ordinary incandescent lamp has a very 
fine carbon filament with a very small illuminating surface. The 
Bernstein lamp employs a hollow carbon cylinder, made by carbonis- 
ing a thin hollow ribbon of woven silk, and has a comparatively large 
illuminating surface. As a high candle-power lamp it is superior to 
most of the other lamps, and is eminently fitted for street-lighting 
and illumination of large spaces. 

Now that the speculative wave has subsided, and English companies 
are compelled to make their profits by manufacturing and by doing 
legitimate business, we find incandescent lighting steadily increasing. 
It has not taken the world by storm, it has not yet ousted gas ; but it 
has been and is being adopted in many theatres, clubs, public build- 
ings, large warehouses and factories, and by nearly all our large 
steamship companies. A number of collieries employ electric light, 
but the progress in this direction is very slow, which is the more to 
be regretied as the use of an incandescent safety lamp would ensure 
the safety of many hundreds of miners. In 1880 four hundred and 
ninety-nine persons were killed by explosions of fire-damp in Great 
Britain, and it is to be hoped that before long the adoption of electric 
lighting for coal-mines will be made compulsory by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Telephones.—It is difficult to realise the fact that it is only eight 
years since the telephone was invented. It has taken such firm hold 
of our wants and habits, it has made itself so useful—we may almost 
say indispensable—that we look upon it as an old servant who has 
been with us a long time, and whose services we could ill afford to 
spare. It might be thought that an apparatus so well known and so 
extensively used as the telephone required no further description, but 
for the better understanding of the following pages and for those 
readers who are not electricians, a few words concerning the telephone 
will not be considered out of place. The telephone is an instrument 
for the transmission of sound to a distance. All telephones can be 
divided into two distinct classes: magnetic telephones and battery 
telephones. The principle of the magnetic telephone was discovered 
by Reiss as early as 1860, but the discovery was not turned to 
practical account till sixteen years later by Graham Bell. In the 
ordinary Bell transmitter a magnetic bar which carries a coil wound 
with copper wire is placed at a short distance behind a thin metallic 
plate. On speaking before the mouthpiece of the telephone the plate 
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vibrates, alternately approaching the coil or withdrawing from it. These 
alternate movements give rise to induced undulatory currents in the 
coil, and these currents are by two conducting wires conveyed to a 
second telephone, called the receiver, which transforms them again 
into sonorous vibrations. In the battery telephone—and all micro- 
phonic transmitters belong to this class—the vibrations of the metallic 
membrane produce variations of contact between a carbon point and 
a carbon disc, and these variations are no longer utilised to produce 
currents, but to vary the strength of those emanating from a 
constant source, the battery. In magnetic telephones the sending 
instrument acts like a real generator of electricity ; the mechanical 
work of the voice is only partly transformed into induction currents 
which, on passing into the receiver, make it vibrate synchronically 
with the membrane of the sending telephone. The currents sent 
along the line must, therefore, have a limited intensity, and in no 
case will the receiver be able to emit sounds of the same intensity as 
those emitted before the transmitter. The case is different with 
battery transmitters; their vibrations no longer produce currents, 
but only modify those generated by the battery, and under these 
conditions the receiver can repeat with greater intensity the sounds 
emitted before the transmitter. The superiority of the microphonic 
transmitter is now a recognised fact. Nearly all the systems in use 
at the present time employ this kind of apparatus, which has ousted 
the magnetic transmitter, whilst the receiver almost in every case has 
remained the ordinary Bell. 

An excellent instrument, admirably adapted for transmission of 
speech, is the Berliner transmitter. It consists of a small hard carbon 
point touching a small equally hard carbon disc, which is fastened to 
a metallic membrane, thus constituting a microphonic contact without 
friction. The circular membrane is only fixed at one point to the 
microphone case, and, on closing the case, is pressed against the cover 
by a spring, which is, together with the carbon disc, fastened to the 
membrane. This spring serves not only as a conductor between the 
carbon disc and the induction coil, but also as a regulator, in case of the 
vibrations of the membrane being too strong or not strong enough. 
This instrument is little known in England, but it is extensively used 
in America and in Germany, and gives excellent results. Conversa- 
tion can be carried on by means of it without raising the voice in 
the slightest degree, and every word is clearly heard even at a dis- 
tance of ten or even twenty miles. 

Another telephone worthy of note, on account of its extraordinary 
simplicity, is the phonophore of Dr. Wreden, of St. Petersburg. A 
small carbon point is attached to a lever, which at the other end 
carries a weight sufficient to make contact between the carbon point 
and a small carbon disc attached to a board made of cork. The sen- 
sitiveness of this simple instrument can be increased by screwing an 
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additional weight of the form of a small disc to the end of the lever. 
A similar board (planchette, as it is called) with four carbon contacts, 
is said to repeat the performance of a whole orchestra. The price of 
this instrument is only one-third of that of the ordinary telephone. 

One of the best instruments for musical repetition is the telephone 
of the Vienna Telegraph and Telephone Company, which was, at the 
Vienna Exhibition, connected with the Imperial opera. It greatly 
resembles the Berliner transmitter ; but instead of one carbon contact 
it has six. This of course greatly increases the sensitiveness of the 
instrument. Nothing could have surpassed the clearness with which 
the finale of the first act of Verdi’s Aida was repeated. The solos, 
choruses, and instrumental music were so beautifully rendered that 
one felt very much inclined to join in the applause which on the 
fall of the curtain was transmitted from the opera. The same kind 
of transmitter was also used for another rather peculiar musical 
performance: a lady singing at Baden, about twelve miles from 
Vienna, was accompanied by a man playing the zither at Korneu- 
burg, about the same distance from Vienna, but on the opposite side 
of the Danube. The repetition itself was a perfect success, but the 
peculiar crackling noise of induction was only too audible, and greatly 
interfered with the performance. This troublesome noise of induc- 
tion arises from the close proximity of telegraph wires to the tele- 
phonic conductors. The vibrations of the very powerful currents 
which are used for the working of the telegraph generate by induc- 
tion in the telephone wires much stronger vibrations than the human 
voice can produce, and thus the transmission of speech is interfered 
with, and in some cases even rendered impossible by the clattering 
of the telegraphic apparatus. Of all the remedies suggested to over- 
come this difficulty, the only effective one has been found in the 
employment of a return wire. The action of the telegraph wires 
on the telephonic conductors is thus neutralised, as it takes place 
equally in both directions. Successful attempts have lately been 
made of long-distance telephoning ; according to a statement appa- 
rently resting on good authority, telephonic messages have been 
sent from New York to Chicago, a distance of 1,000 miles. This 
result is mainly due to the construction of the conductor. Instead 
of employing a thin steel wire of high resistance, a stout copper- 
plated steel core was used for conveying the messages, and the 
achievement may well be regarded as marking a new era in the 
development of telephonic communication. 

Electrical transmission of energy.—Little, if any, progress has lately 
been made in the electrical transmission of mechanical work. Marcel 
Deprez by his experiments made in 1882 between Munich and Mie- 
bach, a distance of fifty miles; in 1883 between Creil and Paris, five 
miles; and in 1882 between Vizille and Grenoble, ten miles, has 
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demonstrated that it is possible to electrically transmit mechanical 
work to a distance, with a loss of from fifty to sixty per cent. of the 
original motive power, and there the question at present rests. There 
can be no doubt that the principle has been successfully established, 
but the practical result has in every instance been seriously hindered 
by mechanical difficulties which it will take some’ time to overcome. 
Various applications—Conspicuous amongst these applications, both 
for ingenuity and practical usefulness, is the electric boiler safety 
apparatus of Mr. Richard Schwarzkopff, of Berlin. By means of 
two plugs of an alloy fusible at a low temperature, electric connec- 
tion is made, and an alarm bell rings, as soon as either the water in 
the boiler has reached a temperature above which it must not be 
heated, or the water level has become dangerously low. In this way 
the boiler is guarded against over-heating, and of course at the same 
time against excessive steam pressure, and also against accidents 
arising from want of water. This apparatus has been introduced in 
the German navy. Most ingenious and interesting are Dr. Boudet’s 
electro-medical instruments; they are the common pulsometer, or 
sphygmophone ; the cardiophone, for auscultation of the heart, and the 
myophone for auscultation of the’muscles. The myograph traces the 
muscular contractions on a cylinder coated with smoked paper, and 
enables the observer accurately to measure the nervous excitability ; 
and another instrument, the cleverest of all, allows of a direct measure- 
ment of the acuteness of hearing. Finally must be mentioned a set of 
apparatus constructed by Dr. Dvéraék, of Agram, throwing consider- 
able light on the nature of electricity. At the Paris Electrical Exhi- 
bition of 1881, Mr. Bjerkens showed a number of experiments prov- 
ing that bodies set in vibrating motion in a liquid produced effects of 
attraction and repulsion like those produced by magnetic vibrations. 
Mr. Stroh very soon afterwards showed that vibrations of the air 
caused by sound gave exactly the same results; and Dr. Dvorak, who 
has worked in the same direction, has constructed a number of the 
most ingenious instruments for illustrating these phenomena. He 
not only shows the effects of attraction and repulsion, but he also 
converts sonorous vibrations into a continuous current of air, just as 
electric vibrations are converted into a continuous electric current. 
The enormous strides which the practical applications of electricity 
have made within the last few years are without precedent in the 
history of science. We may safely say that it was the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1881 which first opened the eyes of the public to the vast 
importance of electrical appliances. The steady advance made since 
in nearly every branch of applied electricity points to the conclusion 
that before long we shall be dependent upon these appliances not only 
for our luxuries and comforts, but even for the necessities of daily 
life. Jutius Mater. 








BISMARCK: A RETROSPECT. 


Tue “aureole of unpopularity ” ‘which encircled Bismarck’s brow 


during four short years of inaugural premiership has, to all appear- 
ance, vanished under the influence of unbroken success, making 
room throughout the world for a confiding deference to his capacity 
and forethought, that every year seems to intensify. It is he, in 
the belief of most Governments, who has preserved to them what 
never was more indispensable. for their very existence—peace in 
Europe. With supreme adroitness, he avoids entanglements for 
himself and his country, bears many an affront patiently before 
retorting, keeps up the appearance of a good understanding after 
its substance has long passed away, but, when fairly engaged in 
diplomatic contention, lays out his field in a manner that insures 
success. People agree, therefore, that it is best to take him as he 
is. And it is in the nature of man when he has once accorded that 
favour to a fellow-creature, to “take him as he is,” that he ends by 
liking him. Thus Bismarck, of all living men the most unlikely 
to succeed in the race after a worldwide popularity, is probably at 
this moment the best-liked man in either hemisphere. 

His own countrymen have shown a decided indisposition to admit 
him among their household gods. To them he was, from the com- 
mencement of his political careeer, the very embodiment of what 
had gradually become the most objectionable type of Teuton exist- 
ence—the unmitigated squireen or Junker, with his poverty and 
arrogance, with his hunger and thirst after position and good 
living, with his hatred for the upstart Liberal burgher class. 
“ Away with the cities! I hope I may yet live to see them 
levelled to the ground.” Is there not a ring of many centuries 
of social strife, so laboriously kept down by the reigning dynasty, 
in these stupendous words, which were pronounced by Bismarck 
in 1847, when among the leaders of the Conservatives in the first 
embryo Parliament of the Prussian monarchy? And if uncon- 
genial to the generation of Prussians among whom he had grown up, 
how infinitely greater was the dislike against him of South Germans, 
more gifted, as a rule, by nature, to whom the name of Prussian is 
synonymous of all that is strait-laced and overweening and unnatural 
and—generally inconvenient. 

Little of that sentiment remains among the Germans of the present 
day. Such strangers as have had the opportunity of observing the 
attitude of the nation during the late celebrations of his seventieth 
birthday agree in declaring them to have been spontaneous, enthu- 
siastic, and at times almost aggressive. Some tell us, to be sure, that 
the farther from Berlin the more gushing has been the ecstasy. The 
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electors of Professor Virchow and of Herr Léwe, in whose electoral 
districts a torchlight procession on the eve of Bismarck’s birthday 
had to elbow their way through immense crowds, must have kept at 
home. The municipality of Berlin, a model body of civic adminis- 
trators, sent a birthday letter to their “honorary citizen,’ but 
abstained, with proper self-respect, from tendering their congratula- 
tions through a deputation. No Berlin citizen of any importance 
had a hand in the management of the procession. Yet, if thousands 
kept aloof, tens of thousands shared the national enthusiasm—students 
of universities chiefly, but older men too, even in distrustful, Radical 
Berlin. And as for South Germany, where the gospel of Protection 
seems, perhaps, to be more firmly believed in than any other, we 
read of trains to Berlin taken by storm, banquets, processions, chorus- 
singing—of real, heartfelt, rapturous effervescence. 

There cannot be a shadow of doubt that, to numberless non-Prus- 
sians at any rate, the new era of German Unity has brought a symbol 
of greatness not before known, and that they worship in Bismarck 
the hero who has given them a country to love, who has delivered 
them from the pettiness and self-satisfaction of Philistinism. 

Now, if this be so—if, indeed, the countries of the world at large, 
and Germany in particular, acknowledge him almost affectionately as 
the leading statesman of the day, wouldit not be an interesting study 
to examine the degree of merit due to him personally, the character 
of the present Administration, and what lasting good or lasting evil 
may be expected from this new phase of European politics? The 
subject, through its weight and its bulk alike, excludes full treatment 
within the limits of anessay. Nevertheless, since it intertwines itself 
with nearly every other question of moment, a few remarks by an 
outsider may be acceptable. 

None but the incorrigibly childish can be inclined to ascribe to 
good luck a prosperous career extending over near twenty-three 
years, spent under the fiercest glare of the world’s sunshine. No 
minister of any age was more bitterly assailed or opposed, even at the 
Court of which he is now the acknowledged major domus in the 
manner of the Pepins and other Thum-Meiers of the Frankish 
monarchy. The King’s brother, Prince Charles, detested the inno- 
vator whose opinions on the necessity of Austria being removed from 
membership in a remodelled German confederation had for years 
leaked out from the despatch-boxes of the Foreign Office. Even the 
Junkers, whose dauntless leader he had been before and after the 
revolutionary events of 1848, shrank instinctively from a man who 
could not be credited with veneration for the Holy Alliance. It is 
remembered in Berlin that, on the nomination of one of them, well at 
Court, a diplomatist of some standing, to the post of Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the new member of the Government 
confessed to his friends that he accepted the post in spite of Bismarck’s 
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“foreign ” policy and only in consideration of his contempt for parlia- 
mentarism. The Queen, on the other hand, brought up in principles of 
constitutional government, and strongly attached to the English alli- 
ance, viewed with horror the bold pugilist who was daily assailing, not 
the persons only of the people’s representatives, but some of the very 
foundations of every parliamentary edifice. Yet fiercer was the 
animosity shown him on every occasion by the Princess Royal of 
England, whose father had early taught her that a throne, to be safe, 
requires absolute solidity of institutions and agreement with the 
people, and who seriously trembled for the preservation of her chil- 
dren’s future. Her husband expressed himself forcibly on a public 
occasion against some reactionary measures of the Government. As 
the Court, so the Liberal parties, so the people in general. When 
a fanatic, of the name of Kohn, attempted Bismarck’s life in May, 
1866, there were few persons who did not regret his failure. It may 
be said with truth that, for years, two men only understood a portion 
at least of his political views, and shared them. One was King 
William. Isolated as Herr von Bismarck was, he learned to rely im- 
plicitly on his sovereign’s faithfulness, and has had no reason to regret 
his trust; for the King, though greatly his inferior in intellect, and 
far from unblest with Legitimist predilections, was as firmly convinced 
as his minister that the confederation of German States, and Prussia 
herself, might be swept away, unless placed upon a new footing, in one 
of those tornadoes which used periodically to blow across the Continent 
of Europe. Thus, the new departure was as much his own pro- 
gramme as Bismarck’s, and although he started (in 1861) with a 
hankering after “moral” rather than material conquests, he gradually 
understood the necessity for war, and has of a certainty “taken 
kindly,” as the saying is, to material conquests of no inconsiderable 
magnitude. 

None, even among Bismarck’s modern sycophants, would pretend 
that their hero was the inventor of German Unity. Passionately, 
though not over wisely, had that ideal been striven after and suffered 
for by the best patriots in various parts of Fatherland, their vision 
becoming hazy just as often as they attempted to combine two oppo- 
site claims, that of a national texture, and that of a headship of 
Austria, which is non-German in a majority of its subjects, and 
alien in nearly all its interests. The Frankfort Parliament of 1848 
marks the transition to a clear insight, inasmuch as its final perform- 
ance, the Constitution of 1849, placed the new crown on the King of 
Prussia’s head. "When offered, it was haughtily declined under the 
applause of Bismarck and his friends. The King refused because its 
origin lay in a popular assembly ; in Bismarck’s eyes its chief defect 
was that Prussia would be dictated to by the minor states. It was 
not until later, in 1851, when appointed Prussian Ambassador to the 
Germanic Diet, chiefly because of his defence of the Treaty of Olmiitz 
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which placed Prussia at the mercy of Austria, that he recognised the 
central point to be the necessity of thrusting Austria out of the Con- 
federation. It is proved now that he was sagacious enough also to 
perceive that such a wrench would not lead to a permanent estrange- 
ment, but that Austria, removed once and for all from her incubus- 
like and dog-in-the-manger position within the federate body, would 
become, in her own interest and that of European peace, New 
Germany’s permanent ally. 

These, then, became the two purposes of his active life ever since the 
day when, at the age of thirty-six, he obtained a share of the respon- 
sibility in the management of affairs as ambassador in Frankfort: 
first, to transfer Austria to a position in the East, and then to bestow 
upon Fatherland political Unity under Prussia, the royal prerogative in 
the latter remaining uncurtailed so far as circumstances would allow. 
Thirty-four years have now elapsed. His opponents in his own 
country or out of it are at liberty to reiterate that he was born under a 
lucky star; that he merely took up the thread of German unification 
where the Frankfort Parliament of 1849 had let it drop; that any- 
body could have utilised such mighty armaments as those of Prussia 
with the same effect ; that, given total disregard of principle or moral 
obligations, the result, in the hands of any political gamester, must 
have been what it was. There is something to be set against each of 
these assertions. For it was not the goddess of Fortune which pur- 
sued Bismarck in the ungainly shape of his former friend, that 
spiteful Prince Gortschakoff. The Frankfort Assembly had left the 
Austrian riddle unsolved, and apparently insoluble. There was no 
hand in the country firm or skilful enough, no brain sufficiently 
hard or enlightened as to the needs of the day—not the King’s, not 
Count Arnim’s, nor certainly that of any other known to his contem- 
poraries. And finally, when a public man so deftly gauges the mental 
capacities or extent of power of his antagonists—such as Count 
Beust, or Napoleon, or Earl Russell—that he knows exactly how 
far he can step with safety, then such a “ gamester,” however terrible 
the risks to which he may have exposed his country, is a great man. 
Complete unity of aims throughout, power given to carry them out, 
a wonderful absence of very serious mistakes, and finally a life 
sufficiently prolonged to admit of retrospection; in each of these 
respects the career of Bismarck resembles that of Mr. Disraeli. 

The oft-told story of his diplomatic adventures at Frankfort, at 
Vienna, at Petersburg, and at Paris, and still more of his rulership 
in Prussia since 1862, and in Germany since 1866, has been uniform 
under two aspects. First, as already mentioned, in the stern con- 
tinuity of his purposes. And secondly, in the mistaken view enter- 
tained regarding him at each successive period of his public life. 
Passing under review the whole career of this political phenomenon, 
you naturally pause before its strangest and its most humorous 
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feature, viz., that, although living under the closest inspection, he was 
misunderstood year after year. Who would, consequently, deny the 
possibility at least of Bismarck’s being so misunderstood, by friend 
and foe, at this present moment ? 

Whilst those despatches were written by him from Frankfort 
which Poschinger’s researches have now exhumed, their writer was 
thought, by his partisans just as much as by his enemies, to be occu- 
pied solely with strengthening the “solidarity of Conservative 
interests” and the supremacy of Austria, or with spinning the rope 
of steel which was to strangle all parliaments in Germany. And 
yet we know positively at present that with increasing vigour 
day by day did he warn his Government against the scarcely 
concealed intention of Austria to “avilir la Prusse d’abord et puis 
Vanéantir” (Prince Schwarzenberg’s famous saying in 1851); we 
observe with surprise how quickly Legitimist leanings disappear 
behind his own country’s interests; we stand aghast at the iron sway 
obtained by so young a man over the self-conceit of a vacillating yet 
dogmatic and wilful King (Frederick William IV.). It was he 
whose advice, given in direct opposition to Bunsen’s, led to the refusal 
by Prussia of the Western Alliance during the Crimean War. But 
he did not give this advice, as German Liberals then believed, out of 
subservience to the autocrat of the North, whose assistance his party 
humbly solicited in order to exterminate Liberalism. He persistently 
gave it to thwart Austria and to preserve Prussia (then in no brilliant 
military condition) from having to bear the brunt of Muscovite wrath, 
which he cunningly judged to be of more lasting importance in the 
coming struggles than the friendship of Western Europe. At a time 
when European politicians considered that he was the mouthpiece of 
schemers for a Russo-French alliance in his repeated and successful 
endeavours to gain Napoleon’s goodwill, he was adroitly sounding 
the French Emperor’s mind and character. He soon convinced 
himself that it was shallow and fantastic, and he built upon this 
conviction one of the most hazardous designs which ever originated 
in a brain observant of realities—that identical design which even- 
tually led Prussia, some years later, first to Schleswig and then to 
Sadowa, with the “arbiter of Europe,” as Napoleon was then called, 
stolidly looking on! And what is one to say of the four years of 
parliamentary conflicts (1862 to 1866), during which no one doubted 
but that his object in life and his raison d’étre consisted in a rein- 
statement of the Prussian King on the absolute throne of his ancestors 
—a reaction from all that was progressive to the grossest abuses of 
despotism? All this time he was fighting a desperate battle against 
backstairs influences, which with true instinct were deprecating and 
counteracting his schemes of aggrandisement and national reorgani- 
sation. It is clear on looking back to that period which has left 
such indelible marks on the judgment of many well-meaning Liberals, 
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that his exaggerated tone of aggressive defence in the Prussian 
Landtag, the furious onslaught of his harangues, were intended to 
silence the tongues at Court which denounced him as a demagogue 
and a Radical. Paradoxical as it may sound, one may safely assert 
that nothing more effectually helped King William in his later 
foreign policy than the opinion pervading all Europe in 1864 and 
1866 that, having lost all hold upon the minds of his people, weak- 
ened and crippled in every sense of the word by Bismarckian folly, 
his Majesty could never strike a blow. 

There was peace and concord in Germany between 1866 and 1877. 
Without becoming a Liberal, and whilst opposing every attempt to 
outstep certain limits, Bismarck created and rather enjoyed an alliance 
with the majority formed in his favour by the National Liberals and 
a moderate section of the Conservatives. The German Empire, pro- 
claimed by the German sovereigns at Versailles and established upon 
somewhat novel principles of federation by a Parliamentary statute, 
looked to outsiders as a home for progress and liberty. There were 
dangers lurking, it is true, beneath many a provision of the new 
constitution, such as the absence of an upper house, and the substitu- 
tion in its stead of delegates from-the separate Governments, acting 
in each case according to instructions received, authorised to speak 
whenever they choose before the Reichstag, but deliberating sepa- 
rately and secretly both upon bills to propose and upon replies to give 
to resolutions of the Reichstag. In fact this Bundesrath, or Federal 
Council, represents the governing element under the Emperor, with 
functions both administrative and legislative. By an artificial method 
of counting, Prussia, although she would command three-fifths of all 
the voters by virtue of her population, has less than one-third. Thus 
the possibility of an imbroglio between the Governments is ever 
present, as well as that of a hasty vote in the popular assembly. 

It will never, probably, be quite understood why Prince Bismarck 
broke loose from a political alliance which, it would seem, had given 
no trouble whatever. In foreign affairs the House in its immense 
majority abstained from even the faintest attempt at interference. 
As for patronage, it has been said that no appointment was ever solicited 
for anyone by a member of the Liberal party. From ministerial 
down to menial posts no claim was raised, no request preferred. If 
the section of moderate Conservatives above mentioned has furnished 
a few ambassadors like Prince Hohenlohe, Count Miinster, Baron 
Keudell, and Count Stolberg, that was by the chief’s free will. Why 
then, it has been asked, a change so absolute as the one the world has 
witnessed, from the saying of the Chancellor in 1877 that his ideal 
was to have high financial duties on half-a-dozen objects and Free 
Trade on all others, to one of the most comprehensive tariffs in the 
world two years later ? His own and his friends’ explanations are 
lamentably deficient— growing anaemia and impoverishment of the 
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country,” “drowning of native industry by foreign manufacturers,” 
“corn imported cheaper than produced,” and what not. The present 
writer, looking from afar, has always thought two motives to have 
been paramount in the Chancellor’s mind when he separated from the 
Liberals and became, not a convinced, but a thorough-going Pro- 
tectionist. It is not said that these were his only motives. Chess- 
players know that each important move affects not only the figures 
primarily attacked, but changes the whole texture of the play. 

First, then, and foremost, fresh sources of income were wanted to 
make the finances of the Empire independent from the several 
exchequers of the states bound by statute to make up for any deficiency 
pro rata parte of their population. Two or three objects would have 
provided the needful, viz. spirits and beetroot sugar and (with due 
caution) tobacco. Oran “Imperial” income-tax, changing according 
to each year’s necessities. Or both systems combined. Tobacco, it 
is true, was tried, and the attempt failed. Spirits would bear almost 
any taxation, but the Chancellor does not choose to tread upon the 
tender toe of the great owners of land who are potato-growers, and 
consequently distillers on a large scale. And another important 
class of agriculturists, the beetroot-growers and sugar-producers, were 
not to be trifled with either. But how about direct taxation, the 
manly sacrifice of free peoples, the plummet by which to sound the 
enlightenment of a nation? The Chancellor instinctively felt, I 
believe, that there he would be going beyond his depth ; that under 
such a régime the free will of citizens must have the fullest swing ; 
that “prerogative” would suffer, if not immediately, yet as a neces- 
sary sequence. And so he deliberately abandoned Free Trade and 
espoused indirect taxation and Protection. 

Success, let Free Traders say what they please on the subject, 
success has accompanied Bismarck’s genius on this novel field, as 
well as on the older fields where all mankind acknowledges his 
superiority. For the coffers of the Empire are filling. A motley 
majority in the Reichstag not only accepts, but improves upon, his 
Protectionist demands. He has become the demigod of the bloated 
manufacturing, mining, and landlord interests throughout the 
country. He is now about to win the last of the great industries, 
and the one which withstood his blandishments the longest, viz. the 
trans-oceanic carrying trade. He is credited with having improved 
the state of certain trades, even by such as know perfectly well that, 
like the former depression, the present improvement in those has been 
universal. The whole country is becoming Protectionist. All young 
men, even in Hamburg and Bremen, believe in Protection as “ the 
thing.” The Prussian landlord, whose soul was steeped in Free Trade 
so long as Prussia was a grain-exporting country, cherishes Pro- 
tectionist convictions now that she must largely import cereals. The 
bureaucrat who had never sworn by other economic lawgivers than 
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Adam Smith and his followers, now accepts Professor Adolphus 
Wagner’s ever-changing sophisms. And as for the south and the 
west of Germany, why they adore the man who has fulfilled that 
dream of Protection in which they, as disciples of Friedrich List, had 
grown up. It is true that all large cities even there are protesting 
against the lately imposed and quite lately increased duties upon 
cereals; but then, “Can any good thing come out of” large cities ? 
Compared to the difficulties that impede the action of the Free Trade 
party in Germany, Mr. Bright’s and Mr. Cobden’s up-hill work sinks 
into insignificance. 

An even graver aspect is presented by the Vatican question, graver 
in the same proportion as religious, or at least Church differences, have 
a stronger hold upon the German mind even nowadays than purely 
political or economic ones. There can be no doubt that the week or 
more which Archbishop Ledochowski spent at headquarters in Ver- 
sailles in the winter of 1870 to 1871 forms a turning-point in modern 
history. When may we hope to learn the details of those secret 
interviews? That he implored and threatened alternately is certain, 
and there can be no doubt as to the alliance he was authorised to 
offer or the price at which it was fo be obtained. Romeand Latium, 
or war to the knife! Not many weeks afterwards Bismarck 
returned to Germany, and was not a little surprised to find an army 
in battle-array in his own country, called out by the war-whoop of a 
clergy the great majority of which, with nearly all the bishops as 
their born leaders, had opposed the Vatican decrees only eight or 
nine short months before. Not that warnings had been wanting 
previously. For had not Prince Hohenlohe, the eminent statesman 
who is now filling the post of ambassador at Paris, then Prime 
Minister in Bavaria, invited the Governments most interested in the 
result of the coming Vatican Council to come to an understanding 
beforehand as to the treatment its decrees should receive at their 
hands? Bismarck did not then see his way about interfering, 
although we read in one of his despatches of 1869 that “ far-going 
changes in the organism of the Church of Rome, as designed by the 
absolutist tendencies of the Curial party, would not remain without 
influence upon the relations of that Church to the State.” Prince 
Hohenlohe’s attempt failed, but its tendency remained impressed 
upon Bavaria’s action ever since, and it is a significant fact that the 
final impulse to what has since, to no purpose, alas! been called the 
Kulturkampf, or “battle for (higher) culture,” in 1873, had not Bis- 
marck for its author but the Government of Bavaria. Then followed 
three years of unremitting warfare, in order to circumscribe once 
for all the permissible freedom of the Vaticanist Church. Feriatur 
bellua quotidie, was at that time a favourite expression of the Chan- 
cellor’s. A whole code of bills was gradually presented, partly to 
the Prussian Chambers and partly to the Reichstag, all tending to 
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define the autonomy of the State in its relations to the Papacy which, 
during the seventeen years’ reign of a romantic king (Frederick 
William IV.), and since, had drilled the spiritual rulers of its eleven 
millions in Prussia and of its eighteen millions in Germany into a 
State within the State. The object was, so far as can be gathered 
from the debates and documents of those anxious days, honestly to 
seek a formula in which the populations on either side and, in the long 
run, the clergy—if not the Pope himself—could acquiesce. “Im 
Reich dieser Welt,” as Bismarck said in words not easily translat- 
able without loss of tone and energy, “hat der Staat das Regiment 
und den Vortritt.” 

To pick a hole in many if not in all these “ Falk” or “May” 
Laws of 1873 to 1875 is an easy task. But what has more import- 
ance is to be impressed with the fact that they have proved an utter 
failure. By whose fault cannot be doubtful. Oppose a Roman priest 
to a Teuton master-mind, and the former will win the day. The 
Kulturkampf was begun with the assent, and even under the pro- 
pelling influence, of a large proportion of the Romanist population. 
When it begun to be abandoned by the Government in 1880, that 
population was as nearly as can be unanimous in repudiating it. 
Non-success had brought about its accustomed results. Leo XIII. 
had, it is still believed by many, the honest wish, at the time of his 
elevation to the Papal throne, to meet the Chancellor half-way. 
Cardinal Franchi, who carried on the negotiations as the exponent of 
Leo’s will, and successfully too, was found dead in his room after 
having enjoyed perfect health afew hours previously. ‘“ Novi stilum 
curiae romanae,” may have been his dying words, like those of Sarpi. 
The Pope’s advisers, more cunning than his Holiness, taught him that 
to give way on any single point was a needless sacrifice, and their 
prediction has proved true. The Prussian Government, after obtain- 
ing discretionary powers as regards the Falk Laws—not indeed as to 
their abrogation, but as to the degree of enforcing them—has first 
retreated “of her own accord,” then has waited some time for parallel 
action on the part of the Vatican, and when this was not forthcoming, 
given way again and again until, as Margaret in Goethe’s Faust, 
Prussia has “but little more to bestow.” The attempt to place the 
relations of the State in a country nearly half Catholic on a sober 
and intelligible footing has failed once more, whilst it succeeds with 
perfect ease in countries absolutely Catholic. Witness several States 
of South America, or France, or Bavaria, or Austria, in all of which 
the Episcopacy were made to acknowledge the superiority of the 
temporal power in its own sphere. Bismarck’s failure is manifest, 
and until it be absolutely consummated, it rests like an incubus upon 
the nation in the shape of the “Centrum” or Catholic party, which 
commands about one-fourth of all votes in Parliament and falsifies 


all its decisions. Shall I be pardoned if I say regarding this German 
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crisis, a8 in the case of Free Trade, the difficulty for Germany is far 
more serious than it ever was in England? If the statistics of the 
British Isles showed the same proportion of Roman Catholics to the 
rest of the population, the temple of Janus could not have been so 
permanently closed. There would then be, for England as for Ger- 
many, a succession of armistices only, instead of peace in perpetuity. 

Nothing, to a beginner in the study of Bismarck’s character, 
would appear so utterly puzzling as his demeanour towards the 
Communists, Socialists, or, as they call themselves in Germany, Social 
Democrats. One of his most trusted secretaries is an old ally and 
correspondent of Herr Karl Marx, the high-priest of Communism, 
who, towards the end of his London career, rode the whirlwind and 
directed the storm of German Socialism. Bismarck himself confesses 
to having received in private audience Lassalle, one certainly of the 
most capable men of modern Germany, and to whom as to its first 
author a retrospective inquiry would trace back the present formid- 
able closely-ruled organisation of Socialist operatives of Germany. 
The first minister of the Prussian Crown was closeted once—people 
say more than once, but that does not matter—with the ablest subverter 
of the modern fabric of society. He found him “mighty pleasant to 
talk to.” He liked his predilection for a powerful supreme authority 
overawing the organised masses, though “ whether he did so in the 
interest of a dynasty of Lassalles or of Hohenzollerns’’ seemed to 
Herr von Bismarck an open question. After Lassalle’s tragical 
death in 1864, we observe how the Prussian Government, while watch- 
ing with Argus-eyes every excess of speech among Liberals, allowed 
his first successors, Schweizer and others, a vulgar set of demagogues, 
such licence of bloody harangue as has of late years got Louise 
Michel into trouble in republican France. Then we hear of nothing 
as between Bismarck and the Socialists for some years, the years I 
have described above as years of peace and concord in Germany, till 
suddenly, on the occasion of two attempts made in 1878, by Hédel 
and by Nobiling, against the Emperor’s life, he came down upon 
that sect as with a sledge-hammer. His famous Anti-Socialist Bill 
was at first rejected. It passed into law only after a dissolution, the 
electors having in their affectionate pity for the wounded Emperor 
unequivocally given their verdict in favor of suppression. It has 
since been re-accepted three times by an unwilling House and with 
diminishing majorities through Bismarck’s personal exertions, the 
exertions of the same man who had fostered and protected the 
beginnings of Socialism, and who had the watchword given out at 
the last general elections of 1884, that “‘ His Serene Highness the 
Chancellor would prefer the sight of ten Social-Democrats to that of 
one Liberal (Deutsch-Freisianige. )” 

Now what is the clue to this Comedy of Errors? No mere way 
wardness or perversity of character, but some powerful bias and a 
first-cousinship in principle must account for one of the strangest 
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anomalies in modern history. Perhaps the following consideration 
will render both the “bias” and the “ first-cousinship” at least 
intelligible. Prince Bismarck is a good hater. Now if he has any 
one antipathy stronger than another, and that through life, it is that 
against the burgher class, the reverse of aristocrats, the born Liberals, 
townsmen mostly yet not exclusively—the “bourgeois,” as the 
French call them (although, if I err not, the exact counterpart to the 
“bourgeois” species is not found on German soil), a law-abiding set, 
independent of Government, paying their taxes, and thoroughly 
happy. When they, through their representatives, bade him defiance 
in 1862 to ’65 and thwarted his measures of coercion, his inmost soul 
cried, Acheronta movebo! He sent for Lassalle, he paid his succes- 
sors’ debts, and generally assisted the sect. So much for the “ bias.” 
And now for the “ first-cousinship.” No student of history will deny 
that despotism, whenever it has arisen, or been preserved, in highly 
civilised communities, will extend more of a fatherly care to the 
masses than Liberalism. This cannot be otherwise; for Liberalism sets 
itself to educate the masses to self-responsibility, and each individual 
to thrift and self-reliance. The sight of an able-bodied beggar is, to 
a genuine Liberal, a source of anger first and only on further con- 
templation of pity. He will exert all his energies to remove every 
obstacle from out of the way of his poorer brethren ; he will preach 
wise economy, and facilitate it by personal sacrifices and legislative 
inducements ; but he will not tempt the Government of his country to 
act as a second Providence for the operative classes. Quite the 
reverse is Bismarck’s opinion. According to him the State should 
exercise “ practical Christianity.” With Titanic resolution to drive 
out Satan through Beelzebub, he does not shrink from acknowledging 
and proclaiming the “ right of labour.” There is probably nothing 
left to say after your lips have spoken these unholy, blood-stained 
words. If there was, he would be the man to say it rather than 
allow himself to be outbid by mob-leaders of the Socialistic feather. 
Droit au travail, forsooth! The phrase has cost thousands their lives 
in the Parisian carnage of June, 1848. In the mouth of Karl Marx 
and other outspoken champions of his cause it means absorption by 
the State of all the sources of labour, such as land and factories, 
because by such absorption only can the State insure work for the 
unemployed. In the mouth of Bismarck it means a lesser thing, of 
course, in extent but not in its essence. As Chief Minister of 
Prussia he has ably brought about the purchase of nearly all lines of 
railway within that monarchy. As Chancellor of the Empire ne has 
tried his very best to obtain a monopoly on tobacco. All Accident 
Insurance Companies have already been ruined and their place taken, 
so far as accidents to factory-hands, &c., are concerned, by an Imperial 
Office. His mighty hand is stretched out already to suppress and 
absorb all other Insurances. The kingdom of the Incas in ancient 
Peru, as described in Prescott’s volumes, has probably not done more 
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work for its subjects than Bismarck’s ideal of a German Empire 
would do for its inhabitants. With every species of occupation or 
enterprise managed directly by Government, why should the ruler of 
an Empire, or of a Socialist Republic, hesitate about proclaiming a 
right to labour? A critic might object that its proclamation by 
Bismarck in 1884 was premature, inasmuch as he had failed in 
carrying his Monopoly Bill, and could not be certain of success 
regarding other State encroachments. Granted. But a “ first- 
cousinship ” between his views on social reform and those of Messrs. 
Bebel and Liebknecht is an actuality of modern Germany and should 
be seen to by those who desire this central power of Europe to remain 
exempt from a social revolution. 

Cursory as this review of Bismarck’s past life and present policy 
has of necessity been, some indulgent reader may perhaps bestow 
upon me—besides his thanks for having withstood the temptation to 
quote the pithy and at times impassioned utterances of the wittiest 
man in power of the present day—just enough of his confidence to 
believe that I have suppressed no trait of importance. 

However, since there is one thing more important still than a great 
man, namely his country, let us not dismiss the interesting subject 
of this retrospect without inquiring what that country has gained 
and what lost through his agency. Germany possesses a federa- 
tion, not constructed after any existing pattern, not made to 
please any theory, not the object of anybody’s very passionate 
admiration, but accepted in order to alter as little as possible the 
accustomed territorial and political arrangements. In one sense 
it has no army, for the Prussian and the Bavarian armies, although 
the Empire bears the cost, still exist. In one sense it possesses 
not the indirect taxation, for the individual States do the col- 
lecting of custom-house duties, &c. In one sense it has scarcely any 
organs of administration, for the whole internal Government, the 
schools, courts of law, and police, all belong to the single States; and 
foreign affairs, the navy, the post-office, and railways in Alsace, 
are the only fields of Imperial direct administration. Yet what it 
has is valuable enough. The Empire rules the army, and can legislate 
over and control a prodigious amount of national subjects. Its 
foreign policy is one. The military command is one. Certain specified 
sources of revenue are the Empire’s. Patriotic aspirations are fulfilled. 
The individual sovereigns in Germany possess a guarantee of their 
status, the operative classes an opportunity for organisation and 
improvement on a large scale. Monarchical feeling has gained in 
depth, both generally and with personal reference to the Emperor and 
to the Crown Prince, both “representative men” in the best sense of 
the word, and the Crown Prince the most lovable man of his day. 

Another salutary constitutional reform—not of Bismarck’s making, 
for he gave his consent unwillingly, and not without first having 
marred its beauty, but yet an effect of his great deeds—is the 
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Prussian “ Kreis-” and “ Provinzial-Ordnung,”’ first introduced in 
1874. No more logical deduction was possible than this commence- 
ment of decentralisation within the Prussian monarchy. Before that 
date provincial Diets had existed for fifty years, and a kind_ of 
assembly had also managed certain affairs for the Kreis, an adminis- 
trative unit smaller than an English county, and averaging about 
100,000 inhabitants. In the same proportion as German unity made 
progress, it was believed that self-government ought to become more 
extensively introduced, and the “tendency of the blood towards the 
head,” or capital, be obviated. The example of home-rule presented 
by the “Kreis” and the provinces of Prussia since this reform is 
not assuredly of a nature to frighten weak nerves. But much money 
is now usefully spent within and by the provinces independently of 
any decree from a central authority; and as regards willingness to 
work on provincial and (so to say) county boards, it is said to be 
beyond all praise. An English public man of high standing assured 
me, some years ago, that these Prussian beginnings of home-rule had 
attracted the serious notice of Mr. Gladstone. I do not wonder at it. 

Another permanent good for which Germany seems indebted to 
Bismarck, and the last I will mention, is of quite modern date—I 
mean his colonial policy. Individual Germans have at all times and 
in immense numbers found their way across the sea. On the Baltic 
and North Sea coast, German ports, though few in number, yet com- 
mand a very large trade. Next to the English, German traders form 
the most numerous community in every place, however remote, where 
business of any kind can be transacted. But to convert the inland 
Philistines—that vast majority of Germans who have never sniffed 
sea-air—into enthusiasts for a colonial empire required all Bismarck’s 
ability and prestige. No doubt he descried in the movement a chance 
for a diversion of the public mind from obnoxious topics. It was 
useful to him to produce an impression as if the export trade, stag- 
nating as it must under the baneful effects of modern Protection, 
could rally under the influence of colonial enterprise. These con- 
siderations would not, however, suffice to explain his long-considered, 
cautious proceedings in this matter. To comprehend his motives 
fully, it will be necessary to admit that his prescient mind would con- 
sider the time, apparently not very distant, when what are now styled 
Great Powers will be dwindling fast by the side of such gigantic 
empires as seem intent upon dividing the earth’s surface between 
them, like England with her colonial possessions, and Russia. The 
effect upon this country, its foreign policy, and the very character of 
its inhabitants, would be alike cramping unless a way for expansion 
was opened for each. When the political schemes of a considerable 


man are subjects of speculation, it is wiser to guess at something . 


exalted if you wish to come near the truth. So probably in this case. 
No doubt he, too, has foreseen the reaction which, at no very remote 
period of German history, will gain a mastery over people’s minds, 
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when failures and disappointments begin to crowd around each of the 
present equatorial enterprises. But he believes in his countrymen’s 
capacity to overcome failure and disappointment without recourse to 
costly warlike expeditions, for which Germany is unfitted by her 
institution of universal and short military service. 

Where brightness and splendour are, there will one find Erebus too. 
The Bismarckian era has not escaped this curse. To putit all into one 
phrase, extinction of individual character has followed the Chancellor 
like his shadow. He has no disciples, cares not to have any. 
Friends he possesses among the comrades of his early years, and he is 
a faithful and jovial companion with them. But all around him, in 
Prussia, in the Imperial Government, in the Bundesrath, nothing is 
visible save destruction—the field covered with bodies of the slain. 
The demeanour of the younger Pitt, hitherto believed to have 
been the most tyrannical of ministers, was mildness itself in 
comparison with Bismarck’s. In Downing Street of old, Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer and Secretaries of State were requested 
to sign despatches they had never read, with the Premier’s hand 
covering the page. This was bad enough in sober truth, but Bis- 
marck’s practice is worse. A minister elaborates and perfects a 
Bill on the lines repeatedly concerted with his chief, obtains the 
royal assent, and defends the measure before Parliament. Suddenly 
the whole fabric is overthrown by Bismarck’s using, as the case may 
be, his tongue or his pen as the instrument of destruction, but quite 
as often in public as in private. It used to be said of the German 
civil service that it consisted of men with a crooked back and an 
erect conscience. That time is past; the generation of placemen of 
all grades which has grown up since the war of 1866 knows of one 
idol only, success; and of one ambition only, to attract the attention 
and to retain the favour of the greatman. Parliament is demoralised 
in many of its members because he accepts no divided allegiance. 
An M.P. may be drawn into his following on account of duties on 
timber, or on slate, yet he may desire to keep some little private 
corner for economic or political convictions on other topics. In 
vain; his soul is demanded of him. Finally, the important, the - 
influential, the rich of all classes are drawn into the vortex of his 
will. The habit of initiative, without which Englishmen could not 
live and in which Germany had certainly made some progress, is fast 
disappearing before an omnipresent State power. The millennium 
of every Socialist dream, viz. a condition where all work is fixed, 
ordered, and requited by Government, has more than dawned upon 
Germany. Bismarck has made Germany great and Germans small. 

One consoling word, however, may conclude these remarks. 
Democracy in Germany—it may be presumptuous in a foreigner to 
place the result of his observations in opposition to that of others—has 
always appeared to me as of a higher stamp than that of any other 
nation. To define its instincts with fairness, democracy signifies 
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equality in duty. Who of us that has travelled in non-Prussian parts of 
the Fatherland since 1867 was not surprised to find that one innovation 
only was popular there with the commonest people, and that one just 
what would make every Englishman frantic with rage—what a writer 
of note calls the “thrice-accursed system of universal military service !”’ 
And why is it popular with the South German labourer and peasant ? 
Because, in the words of a sentry at Constance, whose patois I had 
great difficulty in understanding, “ because the Baron is doing just 
the same duty round the corner there,” pointing in the direction of 
some other public building. Or, again, why do we find more cheer- 
fulness in the labouring man of that country, unless it be that he has 
a chance of purchasing with his money, after years of labour and of 
economy, some house and patch of land upon which he has set his 
eyes; and more cheerfulness again in the Rhenish labourer than in a 
Pomeranian, because patches of land are more in the market on the 
Rhine than in the East? He does not complain that another man has 
risen to be an owner of land quicker than himself, provided that 
light and shade have been fairly allotted, provided that the duty of 
work and thrift has been equally shared. 

As long as democracy in Germany signifies work, and equally for 
all, so long are the prophets of social catastrophes likely to be disap- 
pointed. It is quite a mistake to say the well-drilled army prevents 
a social catastrophe. Not so. The peasant lad who spends from two 
and a half to four years of his life in a regiment would be an easy 
prey to the Nihilist propaganda, and not to be trusted with his rifle 
if he did not bring an hereditary treasure of rough, unspoken satis- 
faction to the door of his barracks. 

I know perfectly that I am asserting all this in the teeth of an 
astounding fact, viz. that two-and-twenty Socialist members have 
found their way, under the wings of universal suffrage, into the 
Reichstag. Of their tenets, wherever honestly expressed, it is 
impossible to speak with sufficient detestation. Reticence is their 
present watchword ; their pandemonium of atheism and lust and greed 
is studiously left in the background, and the legislative programme 
with which they appear before the footlights sounds almost like sense. 
Met half-way, and even more than half-way, by a rash and mighty 
Chancellor, they will obtain a certain amount of parliamentary success. 
It is not absolutely impossible that even that monstrous absurdity, 
their ten hours’ “ normal ” day of adult male labour, be carried in the 

Reichstag ; but beyond that there is as yet no fear. No greater 
contrast can be imagined than between the honest, ingrained, and deep- 
rooted Democratic spirit of the German people which is content in an 
equality of duty, and that foul importation from French sources, long 
dried up even in France, which styles itself Social Democracy, and 
means nothing in truth but dte-toi gue je m’y mette. 
Prince OUTISKY. 






























GIVE AND TAKE WITH THE COLONIES. 
UNION OF THE EMPIRE BY TARIFF. 


THE suggestion I am about to make is one which is at once outside the 
limits laid down as well by those who seek to foster native industry 
in the face of foreign competition by imposing high customs duties 
in the name of Protection ; by those who propose to force a reduction 
of, or to provide a compensation for, foreign tariffs under the name of 
Fair Trade; and by those who maintain that all customs duties are in 
themselves bad and ought to be abolished in the name of Free Trade. 
It is an economical suggestion made primarily with a political object. 
It will probably be received with favour neither by Protectionists, 
who will hold that it does not suffice for the protection of native 
industry ; by Fair Traders, who will hold that it fails in redressing 
the injuries inflicted by foreign tariffs; nor by Free Traders, who 
will hold it to be an infraction of their principles, and the thin end 
of a Protectionist wedge. These last will also probably accuse it of 
economical heresy, in that it seeks to bring in trade to the help of 
politics, and to treat economical matters from a political point of view. 
As to this I would say something in advance. 

The modern school of political economists are remarkable for the 
determination they show to separate economical from political ques- 
tions. They claim to treat economical questions independently of 
political considerations. They deal with the separate class-interests 
of the consumer or the producer, and assume to treat them as matters 
which should be regarded without reference to the common national 
interests. When they are economists they cease to be politicians ; 
when they are politicians they cease to be economists. They claim 
to treat the national gains apart from the national destinies, and are 
quite ready to disregard a political loss if only they can compass a 
material profit. There are not a few, indeed, of them who treat of 
public matters as though material or economic results were those 
on which alone the attention of public men should be fixed, and as 
though all the rest would take care of itself. ‘Man shail live by 
bread alone,” they contend, and when the statesman has provided the 
bread the rest will follow. They claim, therefore, that the science 
of economics is superior to that of politics ; but, above all, they claim 
that it is separate therefrom, and is entitled to separate and indepen- 
dent treatment. This claim has been all too lightly allowed, and it 
is all too commonly admitted that economical questions of a public 
nature may be, should be, and must be, treated on solely economical 
grounds, and political questions on solely political grounds. True 
prudence, however, and true. statesmanship must recognise what 
experience teaches—that in practice there is no economical question 
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of a public nature that does not affect politics, nor any political ques- 
tion which does not react on economics; and if we would estimate the 
effect of public acts we must recognise this truth. Those who would 
formulatean economical system for thecountry must regard its political 
effects, those who would lay down a policy must bear in mind its 
economical results. 

There is this further peculiarity about the modern political econo- 
mists, that while they are perfectly ready to make an economical 
sacrifice for a political object out of the taxes in general, they resist 
as a monstrosity and resent as a blasphemy any idea of making such 
a sacrifice out of one kind of tax in particular, and especially out of 
taxes levied by way of customs duties. When you have taken from 
the industry of the country in taxation an aggregate sum of some 
ninety millions, they will readily allow that you may sacrifice a hand- 
ful of millions thereof to the political object of re-establishing 
the Queen’s sovereignty in the Transvaal, or to the political object 
of depriving Turkey of a portion of her dominions marching with 
the Greek frontier, or to the political object of asserting British 
influence in Egypt. But if one should propose to gain a much more 
indisputably great political advantage by shifting some of the customs 
duties now levied on tea to corn, or some of those now levied on 
tobacco to cotton, they would cry out that this must be resisted because 
it is an economical sacrifice, and would refuse to allow any possible 
political gain to be weighed in the balance against the interference 
with the consumer. 

Matters of trade and matters of tariff are, in short, declared to be 
purely economical, and their political aspects are declined. Politics 
is held to have no proper connection with them, and each kind of 
subject is claimed to be kept in a sacred separation from the other. 

Among the matters which are claimed as being political, and as 
being therefore only capable of political treatment, without reference 
being allowed to their economical aspect, is the question ‘of the colonies. 
That they should, if possible, be somehow welded together with the 
rest of the Queen’s empire is now on all hands admitted, and on all 
hands the means are being sought by which such a welding may be 
effected. But the matter is treated as being wholly political. The 
suggestions made are of federation, of colonial representation in the 
British Parliament, of colonial Boards of Advice, colonial Committees 
of the Privy Council, and so forth. It does not seem to have occurred 
to any of the great authorities who have made suggestions to this 
effect that this is a question of economics as well as of politics. Yet 
so it is. Nay, it is a question far more economical than political. 
The colonists are shrewd men of business, as we know; no system 
that joins them to the empire will satisfy them, however good it may 
be politically, unless it is also good economically. They must be able 
to see a material advantage in it as well as a political gain; and it 
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may confidently be predicted that if ever the splendid result is 
achieved of binding together into one whole the British race that has 
spread out over the world, it will only be achieved by making the 
union a source of common material advantage to the colonists and to 
the mother country. 

A consideration of the material conditions of the colonies and of 
the mother country suggests a means by which this result may be 
reached without adopting any of the purely political suggestions that 
have been made, without doing any violence to the constitution, or 
confronting any of the risks that must attend the discussion of 
respective rights which any attempt at their co-ordination must 
provoke. It can be done by the British Parliament alone; it can 
be done so simply that, by using purely economical methods, the 
greatest, and most beneficial, and most far-reaching political results 
may be attained. 

The mere magnitude of the countries which own the name at this 
moment of British colonies or British possessions, and the marvellous 
increase they are making in population and in prosperity, should alone 
suffice to secure for them a principal part of the attention of every 
English statesman ; for it is as certain as anything can be that, in a 
relatively short time, the greater as well as the better part of the 
British race will be that which has carried the English tongue, 
English laws, and English manners and customs beyond the seas; and 
that the British Isles themselves will be but as it were the advanced 
post towards Europe of the great race. If, therefore, this advanced 
post is not to be cut off from and disconnected with the main body, 
it behoves us to consider whether there are not means to be found by 
which the whole may be bound together by the strongest and most 
abiding of all ties—the ties of common interests. 

Grouping these colonies and possessions according to their character 


we find! ; — 


oni Miles, Population. 

I. British settlements in Australasia 3,103,665 2,936,409 
British North America ‘i ‘ 3,510,592 4,504,319 
British colonies in South Africa . 218,700 1,652,511 
British West Indies . . ° 12,971 1,213,144 





6,845,928 10,306,383 
II. Other colonies and possessions, 


such as Mauritius, Hong Kong, 106,818 2,113,612 
the Straits Settlements, and — — —-—— 
West African settlements. 
III. British India . s ° e 904,135 198,790,853 
Ceylon . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 24,702 2,763,984 





928,837 201,554,837 





Grand Total . . 7,881,583 213,974,832 








(1) Statistical Abstract of Colonial and other Possessions of the United Kingdom, 1884. 
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We have in group I.—of the great colonies proper—an area of some 
7,000,0000 of square miles, with a population, speaking roughly, of 
10,000,000; in group II.—of other colonies and possessions—an 
area of 100,000 square miles, with a population of 2,000,000; in group 
III.—of India and Ceylon—an area of 900,000 square miles, with a 
population of 201,000,000; in all an area of nearly 8,000,000 of 
square miles, with a population of nearly 214,000,000. Compare this 
with the British Isles, having an area of no more than 121,000 square 
miles, with a population of 35,951,865, and it will be concluded, 
probably, that the question of the near future will be, not how 
to prevent the colonies from slipping away from the United King- 
dom, but rather how to prevent the United Kingdom from slipping 
away from the colonies. 

Now of all these colonies it will be allowed that what they want 
is (1) a market for their products of food and the other raw materials 
of manufacture; and (2) a supply of manufactures for their popula- 
tion ; while, in addition, the first group of great colonies requires (3) 
a supply of labour. 

Of the United Kingdom it will equally be allowed that what it 
wants is (1) a supply of food and of other raw materials of manu- 
facture ; (2) a market for its manufactures; (3) an outlet for its 
surplus population. 

Here, then, we see that the United Kingdom and the colonies are 
so situated as to be each fitted to supply the wants of the other; and 
as a matter of fact each does now to some extent, yet not at all to the 
extent of its ability and capacity, supply the wants of the other. 

In 1883 the trade with the colonies and British possessions was 
represented by the following figures *:— 

Imported therefrom. Exported thereto. 


I. Australia . ; : R . £25,936,201 £26,839,490 
Canada and Newfoundland . ; 12,283,727 10,109,596 
The Cape and Natal . ‘ ‘ 5,895,909 5,000,251 
The West Indies and Guinea ‘ 4,887,588 3,752,545 








£49,003,425 £45,701,882 


II. Other colonies and possessions : 


Channel Islands . . E ; £806,423 £764,394 
Gibraltar rR ; ; ; ‘ 39,211 800,779 
ee ge xy 151,578 1,159,264 
British Honduras . ‘ ; - 294,006 141,836 
The Straits Settlements . . : 4,643,016 2,793,106 
Hong Kong . ‘ R ; ; 1,171,986 3,047,470 
Mauritius ° . ° ° ° 414,953 580,558 
West African settlements . ; 241,509 415,801 
The Gold Coast . . 5 ; 488,106 510,213 
Other possessions . ; ; ‘ 416,727 343,753 


£8,622,515 £10,557 ,174 
et eee 





(1) Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, 1869 to 1883, p. 39. 
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Imported therefrom. Exported thereto. 
III. British India e ° ° . £38,882,829 £33,382,786 
Ceylon... x : ‘ é 2,172,736 759,079 


£41,055,565 £34,141,865 











Total British colonies and possessions. 98,681,505 90,400,921 
Foreign countries : . ‘ - 828,210,074 215,036,149 








Total trade of the United Kingdom . £426,891,579 £305,437,070 





These figures are well worth consideration. They shown— 

I. That the three groups of British colonies and possessions supply 
us with nearly one-fourth in value of all the imports that we require. 

II. That they take from us 42 per cent., or nearer one-half than 
one-third, of all the exports we send away. 

III. That the majority of this trade is done with what I have 
called group I. of our great colonies, with a population of 10,000,000; 
that the next greatest trade is done with India, with a population of 
201,000,000; and that the least of all is done with the small colonies 
and possessions, with a population of 2,000,000. 

But there are other sets of facts which are also to be borne in mind. 

IV. It will be found that, while of our whole exports to foreign 
countries (£215,036,149), only £156,321,921, or 72-7 per cent., con- 
sists o iBritish and Irish produce; of our exports to British colonies 
and possessions (£90,400,921) no less than £83,477,552, or as much 
as 92°3 per cent., consists of British and Irish produce.’ 

V. That during the last ten years our whole exports to foreign 
countries have decreased from £239,857,058 in 1873 to £215,036,149 
in 1888—a decrease of £24,820,909.? 

VI. That during this time our exports of British and Irish produce 
- toforeign countries havedecreased from £188,836,132 to £156,321,921 
—a decrease of £32,514,211.2 

VII. That during the same time our whole exports to British 
colonies and possessions have increased from £71,147,707 in 1873 to 
£90,400,921 in 1883—an increase of £19,253,214.4 

VIII. That during this time our exports of British and Irish 
produce to British colonies and possessions have increased from 
£66,328,471 in 1873 to £83,477,552 in 1883—an increase of 
£17,149,081.° 

Thus we find that the British colonies and possessions are taking 
both absolutely and relatively more of all our exports, and especially 
more of our exports of domestic produce, while foreign countries are 
taking both absolutely and relatively less, and especially less of our 
exports of domestic produce. 

In the face of these facts it does not require us to consider long in 


(1) Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, pp. 39 and 69. 
(2) Zdid, p. 39. (3) Ibid, p. 39. (4) Ibid, p. 69. (5) Ibid, p. 69. 
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order to come to a conclusion as to where the best markets are to be ‘ 
looked for in the future for our manufactures. Those markets are 
clearly to be found in the British colonies and possessions; and it 
follows, then, that everything that can tend to develop the popula- 
tion and the prosperity of the colonies will tend also to enlarge the 
markets for our manufactures. It also follows that, merely as a 
matter of trade, and to go no farther for the present, our policy should 
be to foster and develop the increasing trade with the colonies and 
comparatively to neglect the decreasing trade with the foreigner. 

Let us now look at the other side of the matter—at the question of 
the supply to ourselves of the food and raw material we need. It 
will be found that the six principal articles of import into the United 
Kingdom are the following, which in 1883 were imported to the 
values stated * :— 


Value. 

Corn ; . ° . 150,763,140 cwts. - £67,622,367 
Cotton (raw) . . ‘ 15,485,121 cwts. ° 45,042,296 
Wool ° . ° . 495,946,779 Ibs. ° 24,953,132 
Sugar (raw) . ; . 20,366,627 cwts. ° 20,473,237 
Wood ° ‘ ° ° 6,609,942 loads . 17,161,545 
Tea . . ° ° ° 222,262,431 lbs. ° 11,542,931 

Total . . . £186,795,508 


These are the principal things we require from abroad, and their aggre- 
gate value amounts to nearly one-half of that of all our imports. 

Now of all these six essential articles of import, there is not a 
single one that is not produced by some one or other of the British 
colonies and possessions. More than that, there is also not one of the 
six which is not at present sent to us by some British colony or 
possession. Let us take them in order. 

Corn. Of our total imports of corn in 1883, we received from 
British colonies or possessions as under? :— 





r Cwts. 
Australasia . ; . . ; ‘ A > 2,790,152 
British North America . 8 . > . 5 5,228,066 
British India . ; ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ - 11,248,988 

Total ° . . a 19,267,206 





out of a total import of 150,763,140 cwts.; or 12-1 per cent. of the whole. 
Cotton. Of our total imports of cotton in 1883 we received from 
British colonies or possessions as under®:— 





Lbs. 
British West Indies and Guiana ° . . , 462,784 
British possessions in the East Indies : ; . 260,698,480 
Total ° ° . . 261,161,264 








(1) Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, pp. 41, 45, 47, 53, and 51. 
(2) Ibid, pp. 60, 61, 62, and 63. 
(3) Ibid, pp. 64 and 65. 
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out of a total import of 1,734,333,552 lbs. ; or 15:0 per cent. of the 
whole. 

Wool. Of our total imports of wool in 1883 we received from 
British colonies and possessions as under * :— 








Lhs. 
British possessions in the East Indies P ; . 24,822,130 
British possessions in South Africa . ‘ , - 48,870,981 
Australasia . ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 - 351,685,606 
Total . . . «. 425,878,717 





out of a total import of 495,946,779 lbs. ; or 85-7 per cent. of the whole. 
Sugar. Of our total imports of sugar in 1883 we received from 
British colonies or possessions as under? :— 


Cwts. 
British West Indies ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 1,656,217 
India . ; ; 4 ; ‘ i F ‘ 1,419,769 
Mauritius ‘ ; : A ‘ p é‘ , 289,195 
Natal . ‘ P g P ‘ . ’ ‘ 17,576 
3,382,757 


out of a total import of 20,366,627 ewts.; or 16°6 per cent. of the whole. 
Wood. Of our total imports of wood in 1883 we received from 
British colonies or possessions as under® :— 
British North America ‘ ‘ - 1,534,565 loads. 
out of a total import of 6,609,942 taedes or 23:2 per cent. of the whole. 
Tea. Of our total imports of tea in 1883 we received from British 
colonies or possessions as under* :— 
British India ‘ : . 59,252,436 lbs. 
out of a total import of 222, 262, 431 Ibs. ; or 22-1 per cent. of the whole. 
It is to be remembered that the British colonies and possessions 
have absolutely no advantage at our ports as compared with foreign 
countries, and that their ability to send us, in competition with 
foreign countries, so large a relative supply of these six essential 
articles of import, arises wholly from their natural advantages in soil 
and climate, and in the energy and working power of their population. 
We have now, as it would seem, completed the circle of trade 
upon ground made good at each step by official figures. We have 
seen that the British colonies and possessions take our manufac- 
tures yearly in larger quantities, while foreign countries take them 
in smaller quantities; and we have also seen that these same colonies 
and possessions, with their infinite variety of soil and climate, do not 
only produce the six great articles of food and raw material which 
are essential to us, but that they produce them under conditions 
which enable them, without any favour whatever, to compete with 
foreign countries in supplying us with them. 
(1) Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, pp. 64 and 65. 
(2) Parliamentary Paper C. 4095, 1884. 
(3) Ibid. (4) Ibid. 
VOL. XXXVII. N.S. 3A 
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What now remains, whether from an economical or a political 
point of view? What but to take such measures, if any there be to 
be found, as will encourage our trade to keep within the circle already 
traced out, such as will suffice to contain the circle there where it is 
weak and as it were bulging out, and will help to confirm it there 
where it is strong. 

Such means are to be found in the redistribution of our customs 


- tariff. 





As has been shown, our colonies and possessions already compete, 
in our supply ef food and raw material, with foreign countries, and 
that without the slightest advantage. Give them now, by a redis- 
tribution of the British customs tariff, some slight advantage, and it 
will be merely a question of time before they will drive the foreigner 
out of the market and become our only and our sufficient source of 
supply. The fact that they compete now suffices to show that a very 
slight advantage would, in operations so vast, give them an irresis- 
tible preponderance, and would enable them to replace the foreigner 
altogether. 

There is levied at this moment at our ports in the shape of customs 
duties, a sum of nearly twenty millions sterling, whereof tobacco, 
charged at the rate of 310°8 per cent., contributes nearly nine mil- 
lions ; tea, charged at the rate of 36°6 per cent., over four millions 
and a quarter; spirits, charged at the rate of 222-2 per cent., nearly 
four millions and a quarter; wine, charged at the rate of 23-7 per 
cent., over one million and a quarter; coffee, charged at the rate of 
4-1 per cent., less than a quarter of a million ; and other articles less 
than three quarters of a million. 

My suggestion is, not that these twenty millions should be increased, 
but that they should be redistributed so that only the same aggre- 
gate charge should be levied in this way on the trade of the country, 
but that it should be levied upon other articles than those few which 
now alone bear it. In short, I suggest that in the case of each one 
of the six great articles of import, a customs duty shall be laid upon 
the produce of foreign countries, while the produce of the colonies is 
allowed to enter free. For the purpose in view, as has been said, 
the slightest rates of duty would suffice, and as the purpose in view 
does not require or demand an increase of indirect taxation, the sum 
realised by the proposed new duties might be taken and used in 
-diminution of those now existing. 

I would then tax foreign corn, cotton, wool, sugar, wood, and tea 
with a differential customs duty as against the foreign producer, 
of some two or three per cent. only. That would suffice. 

Take now as an example the matter of corn, as to which my sug- 
gestion would no doubt provoke the greatest outcry. I would tax 
all foreign corn one shilling a quarter, and let in free all corn from 
the colonies or British possessions. This shilling a quarter is a duty 
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to which I claim adherence, or at least an absence of opposition, even 
from the staunchest of free traders. For during three-and-twenty 
years the staunchest of free traders did adhere to, or at any rate did 
not oppose, this very duty. The corn laws were abolished in 1846, 
leaving this very shilling a quarter duty—registration duty, as it was 
called—still remaining. The Corn Law League dissolved itself on the 
very ground that its work was done; and from 1846 to 1869, when 
the shilling was taken off, no free trader felt aggrieved or moved to 
renew the exertions and the triumphs of the League against so insig- 
nificant an impost. Nearly a quarter of a century of silent acquies- 
cence on the part of men by no means inclined to acquiesce in any 
duty savouring of protection, or otherwise objectionable, must be 
allowed to prove that this shilling is neither protective nor objec- 
tionable. But for my purpose it would suffice; and its revival as a 
differential duty against foreign corn would suffice to persuade into 
Australia, the Canadas, India, and the Cape, the growth of a yearly 
increasing proportion, and finally the production of the whole of that 
corn for which we are now so largely dependent upon the United 
States, Russia, and Germany. 

As with corn, so with the rest of the six articles a similar course 
would be pursued, and to the same, but no greater extent, of a differen- 
tial duty of from two to three per cent. In the case of tea, on which a 
duty of 36°6 per cent. (though it is higher than this on the lower 
qualities) is already levied, a beginning might be made, not by 
laying on but by taking off duty, by leaving the duty at 6d. per Ib. for 
foreign teas, and reducing it to 5}d. per Ib. for Indian teas. On foreign 
cotton the duty might be 1s. per ewt.; on foreign wool }d. per lb. ; 
on foreign sugar 6d. per ewt.; and on foreign wood 1s. 6d. per load ; 
these rates being of course mentioned merely to give an idea of the 
kind of charge proposed, and not as being absolute. And here, be it 
observed, that the less the duty levied the better I should be pleased; 
for the end I aim at is that all these six articles should at last come 
to us from our colonies and possessions alone, that they should come 
thence free, and that the result should at last be reached of no duty 
being levied at all upon any one of them. 

Our manufacturers, and especially the cotton manufacturers, would, 
I anticipate, object to this proposal that it would raise the price of 
their raw material. The reply to any such objection is, first, that 
the raising of price would only apply to the foreign, not to the 
colonial-grown raw material ; secondly, that it would not be perma- 
nent but only temporary, and constantly tending to diminution and 
finally to disappearance, as the colonies replaced the foreigner; and 
lastly, that a very slight rise in the price of raw material would be 
far more than compensated by a very great increase in the demand 
for manufactures such as must, I apprehend, take place were this 
plan adopted. 

3A2 


y 
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This indeed brings us to a consideration of the effect of such a 
plan as this upon the colonies themselves. Unlike the settled and 
inexpansive foreign countries, the British colonies are highly sensi- 
tive to any impulse of prosperity, and both ready and able to take 
advantage of it to the fullest possible extent. The result upon them 
of a largely increased demand by the United Kingdom for their 
produce would be that a largely increased area of their millions of 
acres of untilled land would be brought into cultivation to supply it ; 
that an increased demand for labour would thus arise; that an 
increased stimulus to population would thereby be created, whereof 
part would be supplied by emigration—not forced and hopeless, but 
voluntary and hopeful—of surplus population from the United 
Kingdom; that the colonies would spring forward into a double 
activity and prosperity, and that therewith they would develop a 
double demand for the manufactures of the home country. Here 
indeed are to be found those new markets for which the British 
manufacturer has so long and so vainly sighed; here they are to be 
found without the risk of any conflict with any other European 
power ; here, without conquest, or expedition, or danger of any kind, 
we may not merely discover but in. part create the free-handed 
consumer of our manufactures whom alone we find in our own 
colonies. 

In the end the result would be this: that the food of the United 
Kingdom would be wholly supplied to her by her sons across the seas, 
and no longer depend upon foreign supply with all its risks; that 
the raw material of British manufacturers would be wholly grown in 
British colonies by British labour, shipped home in British ships 
manned by British crews, manufactured at home on British soil by 
British operatives, re-exported in its manufactured state in British 
ships manned by British crews, and finally consumed by British 
customers in British colonies. Then indeed the dependence of Great 
Britain upon her colonies and of her colonies upon her would be 
-complete, for neither would be materially able to exist without the 
other. Then also there would be a union between them such as no 
councils and no federation could effect, yet such as no great wisdom 
would be required to maintain ; for it would be a union founded upon 
the most lasting basis, that of common interest, and held together by 
the strongest ties, those of mutual material dependence. And with 
this would come an equal independence, both for Great Britain and 
for her colonies, of all foreign nations. Thenceforth, for all that is 
truly important, we should be able to do without them; and thence- 
forth the mother country and her children would stand wholly toge- 
ther against the world, an empire complete indeed, because each part 
would form the complement of the rest; united indeed, because no 
one part could be touched without touching the rest also. 

Tuomas Gipson Bow es. 




















GORDON. 
I.—HOW WE LOST GORDON. 


Murirary history cannot be properly written over military telegraph 
wires. Considerations military, political, and personal alike forbid it. 
Besides, promptness is of the essence of correspondents’ work in the 
field, and promptness is seldom compatible with completeness. Of 
this, above all kinds of journalistic effort, may it be truly said that 
when the work is done we see how unfinished is the workmanship. 
There are little facts which modify first impressions, but which cannot 
be learnt until after the news has set the world talking; there are 
appearances which are deceitful in marches and battles, as in other 
departments of human effort; and, above all, the correspondent must 
not tell the whole truth about anything, lest in giving information to 
his readers at home he affords instruction to enemies in the field, and 
so brings himself into collision with the military authorities, who are 
perfectly within their right in insisting upon a strict censorship of 
telegrams, and would, in Europe or India, be within their right if 
they insisted on a strict censorship of letters ; for there is no knowing 
how much mischief may lurk in a phrase or a turn of expression 
undreamt of by the writer, or how the enemy may be burning te 
know and the staff anxious to conceal something which appears to 
the correspondent a mere ordinary item of camp news. It may be 
said, and it can be truly said, that the correspondent who gives such 
information does not thoroughly know his business; but there is no 
guarantee whatever at present that a correspondent knows even the 
elements of his business. And if he knew his business ever so well, 
he will be liable to sin inadvertently in English camps, so long as he 
is not taken, at least as much as junior staff-officers are taken, into 
the confidence of those commanding head-quarters, or the column to 
which he happens to be attached. General officers commanding the 
armies of other nations have thought it compatible with their duty to 
treat correspondents confidentially, and they have not been known to 
suffer from it. The mischief has been done, where it has arisen, 
through correspondents being kept in the dark, and the staff trusting 
to luck that the journalists would not find out what their keen eyes 
and sharp ears and ready wits have nevertheless discovered, and the 
immense competition for news has led them to publish. Instances of 
all these things can be adduced if required, but the point in hand is 
the justification of the existence of a censorship; and where a censor- 
ship exists, whether it be of the mild type affected by Colonel Swaine, 
or of the more rigorous sort thought necessary by Colonel Grove, the 
correspondent cannot put before the public the whole facts of the 
case, or even the whole of the facts which he knows at the time of 
writing his communication to his employers. When he leaves the 
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field of operations, however, he recovers his liberty, and so long as he 
does not play into the hands of the enemy he has a right to correct 
errors, and supply what has been omitted. Of course, in the vast 
majority of cases it is not worth while to do so, the public interest in 
the matter having passed away, and the policy of letting sleeping 
dogs lie being one dictated alike by prudence and by good-fellowship. 

There are, nevertheless, times when silence is a sin against the 
public confidence reposed in correspondents, and I venture to think 
that to keep silence about how we lost Gordon is called for by no 
considerations of private or general policy. It is a sad tale, and one 
that, told without exaggeration and with as little as may be of the 
personal element, has many lessons for us in the future. I will pass 
over the political phase of it, since there are no material facts known 
to me which are not also known to the world at large. Still it must 
be placed on record that the plan for the rescue of Gordon was before 
the Government so long ago as last May, while no action was taken 
upon it before the middle and end of August. That this delay was a 
main cause of the deplorable and exasperating failure goes without 
saying, and I think it is no secret that when the order was given the 
Government was told the instructions were probably too late. If the 
task was, notwithstanding, undertaken, we ought to admire the spirit 
which set itself to overcome difficulties artificially created, rather than 
to carp at a want of success which was assuredly due to lack neither 
of energy in the officer commanding in chief nor of sound judgment. 
For present purposes it is enough to start with the formation of the 
Staff by which the work was to be directed. This Staff included, 
naturally, the officers of an Intelligence Department. On no point 
has Lord Wolseley expressed himself more decidedly than on the 
necessity of having an Intelligence Department composed of the 
ablest men. “The utmost care should be taken in the selection” of 
them, he says in his well-known Pocket-Book. Now, there ought to 
have been no difficulty in this choice in the present instance. We 
had been for two years in the occupation of Egypt; we had all the 
strings of its government at the ends of our fingers; we had room 
and verge enough for knowing the best of the men who had been 
manipulating the strings; we had even two or three able men at our 
disposal who had for months been on the border of the destined scene 
of operations, and the officer commanding made a selection which 
was at the time deemed satisfactory. Major Kitchener and Colonel 
Colville were included in the Department because they had shown a 
mastery of the work required in its preliminary stages; Major Slade 
was added because he had recommended himself at the head-quarters 
at Cairo by his assiduity and his aptness. The superintendence of the 
whole Department was confided to Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., 
an officer whose military services had been limited in the extreme, 
never, I believe, passing beyond those of a lieutenant of Sappers, but 
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who, having been employed on diplomatic and other similar work in 
Arabia and Asiatic Turkey, had still been permitted to gain high 
regimental and army status, so that he had become a lieutenant- 
colonel of Royal Engineers, nominally posted at Dublin, and a full 
colonel in the army, by the month of April, 1883. The bearing of 
these facts will be seen presently. 

Sir Charles Wilson as nearly as possible fulfils the conditions pre- 
scribed years ago by Lord Wolseley, who said that an officer 
appointed to such a post as that of Chief of the Intelligence 
Department should be “of middle age, and have a clear insight into 
human nature, with a logical turn of mind ; nothing sanguine about 
him, but of a generally calm and distrustful disposition.” In addi- 
tion to these qualifications Sir Charles Wilson has a thorough know- 
ledge of the Arabic tongue, if not of the Nubian or Rotani language, 
and has a way of worming himself into the confidence of Orientals 
over a cigarette that in itself would almost have justified his nomina- 
tion. All went well for three or four months. The General com- 
manding was entirely satisfied with the working of the Department, 
and I believe still thinks that in the matter of information he was 
exceedingly well served. He must be a better judge of the facts than 
the cynics and wits of his force, who bestowed upon this branch of 
the Quartermaster-General’s office the name of The Unintelligent 
Department. Anyhow, the Department, if it did not lavish money, 
did not spare it. Means were found for opening and keeping open 
communications with Gordon in Khartoum quite as often as was use- 
ful. No mistake was made as to the dispositions of the various 
tribes along the Middle Nile. The Department made sure of every 
step of its way, and was ready for the advance before the troops were. 
But the delays which had been caused by the overt or actual obstruc- 
tion of some English and of several Egyptian officials, who had pro- 
nounced an opinion hostile to Lord Wolseley’s plan, and seemed resolved. 
that events should justify their views, had thrown everything in the 
way of supplies and of the movements of troops over the date fixed 
in the plan by as much as a month or six weeks, and the time came 
when it was necessary to play a bolder game than had been originally 
contemplated. For the first time in his life Lord Wolseley was 
impelled to take a “leap in the dark’’—to project a force “into 
the air.” Dividing his strength, which was not in itself too great 
for the purpose originally contemplated, he sent that capital officer, 
Major-General Earle, to pursue the river route, chastising on his way 
the murderers of the gallant and accomplished Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart, while he threw across the Bayuda peninsula a small but 
well-formed column under the command of Brigadier-General Sir 
Herbert Stewart, whom he described to the writer as “the best 
soldier he ever knew, at home both with cavalry and infantry.” Of 
Sir Herbert’s dash all men knew who knew about military questions ; 
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his prudence was, in the minds of most, more doubtful. Yet it turned 
out that his dash would have gained, without fighting, an object 
which was only achieved after two severe struggles. Had he been 
permitted to take his first column past the Pools of Gakdul and right 
across the peninsula to the Nile, he.would have occupied Metemmah 
without serious opposition ; but discretion forbade this step, and the 
result is before the world. As second in command General Earle was 
given Colonel Henry Brackenbury, R.A., one of the foremost soldiers 
of the time, and an accomplished writer and critic upon military 
subjects. No one doubted that two such men as Earle and Bracken- 
bury would do all that was required of them, and do it in a thoroughly 
workmanlike way. General Stewart had no second in command 
named in General Orders; but Colonel Fred. Burnaby, who had, in 
his wonted way, volunteered from England for service in any 
capacity, was, after Stewart’s second departure for Gakdul Pools, 
sent to overtake him, with private instructions to assume the com- 
mand in case of need. Now Burnaby was a colonel of 1884; Sir 
Charles Wilson was a colonel, as we have seen, of 1883. In the 
absence of a promulgation of the appointment of Burnaby to be 
second in command, his assumption of the post would have seemed to 
the army and to the world a slight upon Wilson. Lord Wolseley 
has been very severe, justly severe, upon trusting important com- 
mands to those whose chief qualification is seniority. He has 
denounced the practice as “a blunder if not a crime;” and yet, if 
any fault is to be found with his arrangements, it is upon this that 
his critics will first place their fingers. In the result the question 
whether Burnaby was publicly appointed proved of no practical im- 
portance, but the vice of seniority was most flagrantly exemplified. 
Burnaby was killed in the first fight, in consequence of an order that 
he gave to the heavy cavalry under, as it would seem, a misappre- 
hension, for he made an effort, unhappily too late, to correct the error. 

When Stewart fell, seriously and, as it proved, mortally, wounded 
in the second fight, the command devolved, as of course, on Colonel 
Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., who had “never set a squadron in the field, 
nor the division of a battle knew more than a spinster ”’—who, in point 
of fact, could hardly have remembered how to drill a squad——who was 
possessed of less military knowledge than many volunteer officers at 
home, and whose training and habits peculiarly unfitted him for any 
duties of command. Failing him, there came in the roll of seniority 
a number of lieutenant-colonels of the Foot Guards, the senior of 
whom had no greater experience of war or the handling of men in 
combined arms than he could obtain as, at the setting out of the 
expedition, senior captain and regimental adjutant of the Coldstream 
Guards. When in due course the command passed from him it fell 
to a lieutenant-colonel and regimental captain of the Scots Guards. 
Now not one of these had any knowledge whatever of the mind of 
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Lord Wolseley upon the duty or business of the column. Sir Charles 
Wilson, indeed, had instructions bearing upon his functions as political 
officer, and of these more anon. But he was not many minutes in 
command, by virtue of his nominal seniority, when it became evident 
that he would have to rely upon a naval officer and a cavalry officer 
for anything like a plan of operations. From that time for weeks we 
were commanded by a committee, and of all the impossible things in 
the world, the most impossible is probably the conduct of a campaign 
by a committee. ‘I would not presume to give you an order,” said 
one officer in nominal command to a subordinate ; “‘ you must know as 
well as I what should be done.” ‘ What do you think ?” was the 
query continually on the lips of commanding officer after command- 
ing officer when he met heads of departments. Sir Charles Wilson 
at the moment command came to him found the brigade had repulsed 
the enemy but had not beaten off the Soudanese. They were still in 
force between us and the water for which we were almost, and our 
camels were quite, dying. To get water within a very few hours or 
perish was the condition of the situation, and we had been standing 
on the defensive five hours four miles from water. Something might 
be said as to the discretion of Sir Herbert Stewart in halting where 
he did to give battle, he being in column and moving, and the enemy 
having still to take up formation and to move in a nearly parallel 
line to keep us from the water. But he was encumbered with a large 
number of baggage and ammunition and riding camels, and he was un- 
willing that his men should be asked to fight in a moving square after 
an exhausting night march of sixteen hours and with empty stomachs. 
Whether he made a mistake in not advancing at all risks on the Nile 
and accepting battle on one of the rolling gravel hills nearer the river, 
and free from the scrub which encompassed our actual position, and 
which gave shelter to the enemy’s marksmen, must remain a matter 
of controversy. But for Sir Charles Wilson, on succeeding to the 
command, there were but two courses. One was to take his whole 
force through an enemy who had had time to choose his positions, and 
with a cumbrous column this was on the face of it unadvisable.. The 
other was to leave a small force to hold the zereba and to march a 
fighting and flying column right through the foe to the point required. 
A soldier would not have- hesitated; Sir Charles Wilson hesitated. 
As it returned from the river the next morning, Sir Charles Wilson 
sent a message to Lord Charles Beresford, whom he had requested 
to take charge of the zereba in spite of the Government order afore- 
mentioned, saying that he intended to advance at once and take 
Metemmah, and would be glad of Lord Charles’s co-operation. The 
idea was for the moment given up, so the flying column returned to 
the zereba, and it was put about that we would march to the river that 
afternoon “and take Metemmah” the next morning. We marched to 
the village called El Goubat officially and Abu Kru really. At six the 
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next morning we advanced against the town. The column marched 
to the north of Metemmah; after an hour it marched to the south- 
west of it. Since the famous exploit of the King of France with 
twenty thousand men, never was there such marching up hills and then 
marching down again ; never was there such an objectless movement 
of troops in close order under fire. After six hours; after five of them 
under fire; after establishing, by the efforts of the Royal Engineers 
and the picked shots of the Rifle Brigade, an admirable little fort 
within 650 yards of the town, and after being reinforced by the men 
and some of the guns of Gordon’s steamers, which most opportunely 
arrived, we—retired! Then only did the attempt on Metemmah 
come to be called a reconnaissance in force. The name was given to 
it jokingly by myself, but it was seized upon at once as affording a 
very complete justification of the entertainment of the forenoon. 
Towards evening I went to Sir Charles Wilson to ask him if he 
intended to send any messengers to Lord Wolseley, as I desired to get 
off a dispatch. He informed me that he had handed over the com- 
mand to Lieutenant-Colonel Boscawen, as he intended to go on to 
Khartoum with Gordon’s steamers. That was on Wednesday, January 
21st. Already Lord Charles Beresford had had the two principal 
steamers examined, and, where needful, repaired by the naval arti- 
ficers. Before three o’clock that afternoon they could have started 
for the beleaguered city. But they did not go, though their departure 
was urged by Khasm-el-Nus, who commanded Gordon’s fleet. It 
was subsequently remarked by a distinguished officer at Korti, on the 
receipt of Sir Charles Wilson’s much-delayed despatches and letters 
relating to the second and third days’ fighting, “The man has lost 
all his nerve.” If I differ from this it is only in wondering whether 
he had any to lose. His personal pluck is as great as that of most 
Englishmen, but like, perhaps, the majority of diplomatists, he has 
an overweening dread of the consequences of any step which has not 
been looked at from every side and at leisure. Be this as it may, he 
was to be off to Khartoum to consult with General Gordon. But he 
did not go. Wednesday passed, and Thursday was dawdled away in 
conversation with Gordon’s steamer crews; Friday came and went 
in the same aimless fashion; but on Friday night it was given out 
the steamers would certainly start in the-morning, with some blue- 
jackets and some men of the Royal Sussex. The Saturday morning 
came, yet Sir Charles Wilson did not start. It was high noon on 
Saturday, the 24th, before he went, or three full days after he had 
given up the attempt on Metemmah, sixty-nine hours after the 
steamers had been reported to him as ready for him, and sixty-six hours 
after he had been urged to start by Khasm-el-Nus. Even when he 
did go, at noon on Saturday, the 24th, he insisted on stopping for the 
night just above the camp, under plea of wooding the two vessels, 
though they were crammed with wood enough for many days’ steam- 
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ing—had, in point of fact, as much wood as they could fitly carry. 
We could not understand this delay then ; it is still more difficult to 
understand it now, when it is known that Lord Wolseley had directed 
him to proceed to Khartoum forthwith. Here would appear to be nota 
question of nerve only, but of direct disobedience of orders. I have not 
the papers here, but by this time they have been published in England, 
and on reference they will be found to more than bear out the view 
now taken. If the instructions had been carried out, Sir Charles 
Wilson would have left Abu Kru on the afternoon of the 21st 
January; he would have reached Khartoum on the evening of the 
24th or the morning of the 25th. Gordon was not sacrificed till the 
morning of the 26th. Sir Charles Wilson left on the afternoon of 
the 24th, really on the morning of the 25th, and sighted Khartoum 
on the morning of the 28th, or just forty-eight hours too late. Even 
when he did get there he made no serious effort to ascertain Gordon’s 
fate. The bluejackets and Sussex men on board are positive upon 
the point that the steamers did not approach the city near enough to 
make sure of anything in it. Some put the distance at a mile ; some 
say nearly two miles, when the steamers turned and ran down the 
river. Beresford would hardly have been content to come away 
without learning something more than could be seen through long- 
distance telescopes and aluminium field-glasses. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he was suspected of some such conduct that he was left behind. 
But one report that the steamers went within two hundred yards of 
Khartoum is absurd on the face of it, when we are told that there 
were batteries and thousands of riflemen playing upon the craft, and 
shells bursting on board. If this were so, how is it that neither 
steamer had a man hit in the very slightest way? The truth is the 
steamers ran for it, taking more care to get out of range than to find 
out the facts. That they were both wrecked when well on their way 
down is quite on a piece with the rest of the story. Had an officer 
of nerve been in command neither would have been lost; or if the 
first had been, as the native witnesses at the court-martial admitted 
she was, lost deliberately, the captain and pilot would have been shot 
out of hand instead of their escape being permitted, and the lesson 
would have secured the safety of her consort. 

When the news came down in the grey of one morning, the commit- 
tee commanding was at its wits’ end. It issued an injunction that the 
story should be kept secret. Within twenty minutes a private in the 
Household Cavalry woke me with it; in half an hour it was all over 
the camp. There was not a man who did not feel inclined to shed 
tears—only it seemed too bad to be true. And then the instinct of 
the men fastened on the one point of hope. If the steamers had not 
had a man even wounded they could not have run the gauntlet of all 
the batteries reported ; consequently they could not have been where 
they were alleged to have gone, therefore they could not have ascer- 
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tained the facts accurately ; and Gordon had, after all, probably forti- 
fied himself in the church which he had turned into a magazine, and 
was holding out till the steamers and troops got up to him. Smallas 
the force at Abu Kru then was—it had been depleted to find guards 
for convoys, and did not exceed 800 men—it would have willingly 
marched on Khartoum that morning if the word had been given. 
But the committee commanding made no sign. It had no more 
notion of what could or should be done than a bugler. It could only 
leave Lord Charles Beresford to his own devices with his two remain- 
ing steamers, and leave Major Dorward to throw up more earthworks 
and improve into impalpable dust those he had already made. If it 
had not been for Lieutenant-Colonel Barrow, commanding the 19th 
Hussars, and Major F. Wardrop, of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, the vitality of the camp must have 
come to an end. Lord Airlie, the Brigade-Major, had been twice 
wounded, and one of his wounds was so troublesome that he had to lie 
up, but so far as he could he kept the ball alive. Practically the 
column was paralysed. People kept on saying to one another that it 
was high time General Buller came, and not without reinforcements ; 
in fact we lived from day to day a whole brigade of Micawbers. 
And all this came about because we had the ill-luck to have one officer 
killed and another wounded. When the want of nerve of Sir C. 
Wilson had borne its fruits and Gordon had been sacrificed, there was 
nobody in the force who had applied his mind to the contemplation of 
such a state of things, though it was, and had for months been, liable 
to occur from day to day. Everyone admitted that Lord Wolseley 
and the Government must have forethought what should be done in 
the event of the fall of Khartoum, but nobody was informed as to the 
result of that forethought. Chaos had come again when Sir C. Wil- 
son was rescued by the heroism of Beresford and Benbow, and started 
for Korti to see General Wolseley, whose side it would have been well 
he had never left. But Major Kitchener, who would never have 
blundered like his chief, had been kept as adviser and Intelligence 
Officer at Korti; and as to Sir C. Wilson would have fallen the 
honour of rescuing, so on him must rest the responsibility for losing 
Charles Gordon. Even at the last moment he might have recovered, 
if not the advantages he had squandered, at least the prestige he for- 
feited. It never seems to have occurred to him to show a white flag 
on his leading steamer as an indication that he wished to open com- 
munication with the occupants of Khartoum. It is said that they 
would not have recognised it—that they are too barbarous to respect 
the custom which has obtained for centuries among civilised people, 
and so forth. But no harm would have been done by trying, and, as 
a matter of detail, Sir Redvers Buller had a letter sent to him at Abu 
Klea under the very white flag of which we are told the Mahdi’s fol- 


lowers do not know the meaning. Nay, when Captain Pigott, of the 
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Mounted Infantry, took Buller’s reply, and was fired upon, the firing 
ceased the moment he shook a white ’kerchief in the wind. There- 
fore we have no right to say Sir Charles Wilson’s overture of a white 
flag at Khartoum would have been ignored ; but somebody has said 
that there was a good deal more of the white feather than of the 
white flag at this time. Far be it from me to say so much of the 
man who rode so coolly from the second zereba to the Nile when he 
was at length induced to go, or who exposed himself—and his troops 
—so unnecessarily at Metemmah on the 21st January. Still, if he 
had plenty of courage, he had no presence of mind in face of a con- 
tingency which he, as well as his chief and the Administration, must 
have contemplated; and the result was that he left the vicinity of 
Khartoum as ignorant of Gordon’s fate and of the facts of the sur- 
render as before he sighted the blending waters of the two Niles. 
There is one more count in the charge which has been made against 
Sir Charles Wilson. He had opened up frequent communications 
with Gordon; but he never appears to have, as it were, sealed 
Gordon’s promises to the chief native officers. They had, rightly or 
wrongly, conceived the idea that, like Othello, they would find their 
occupation gone when the British troops reached the goal of their 
efforts and raised the siege. They had Gordon’s word that they 
would have their reward, but that word was never endorsed by the 
agents of the Government outside. It could in any case have done 
no harm; it now seems it might have done very much good had 
rewards been promised to those who so long had held out shoulder to 
shoulder with Gordon. But though inquiry has been made, no trace 
of any such idea, to say nothing of any such message, has been found 
in the Intelligence Department. 

The case is sufficiently strong, however, without pressing home the 
latter point. I have shown that the loss of Gordon is directly traceable 
to two co-ordinate causes. First, Sir Charles Wilson’s army seniority, 
which enabled him, knowing nothing of the science of war, to take 
the command of a force operating in the field at a critical juncture, 
and thus get rid of the importunity with which any capable and 
dashing soldier would have urged him to lose not a moment in going 
to Khartoum. Had anyone else been in command and in possession 
of Lord Wolseley’s wishes and orders, it is inconceivable that Sir 
Charles Wilson would have been allowed to dawdle for three full days 
at Abu Kru, or that he would have’ been permitted to fly in the face 
of his instructions so far as to not only not proceed forthwith, but 
actually leave behind the very man who had been chosen by the 
General Commanding in Chief to see him through. Secondly, the 
extraordinary want of nerve which prevented him from seeing what a 
risk he was running, if only with his own reputation, by hanging 
about at Abu Kru instead of proceeding forthwith in the steamers 
which had kept the appointment he had himself made. The first of 
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these causes arises from the very absurd system which enables officers 
of the Royal Engineers to devote their lives to civil pursuits, while 
ignoring entirely the progress and the practice of military science, 
and at the same time to rise to rank and the chances of command 
over the heads of men who have been doing the practical work 
of soldiers and risking their lives over, perhaps, a quarter of a 
century. Is it too much to hope that this hideous example of the 
effects of the system may not mend it, but end it? The Royal Engi- 
neers stand conspicuously to the front as enjoying the privilege of 
gaining army rank without doing army service; but they are not alone 
in this very scandalous privilege, and whether in their case or that 
of any other corps, the existence of such a right should be determined 
at once and for all. From the second cause we learn, I think, that a 
diplomatic mission, supported by a military force, ought never to be 
left in diplomatic hands. Hesitation is the “note” of diplomacy, and 
in a crisis in the field hesitation is fatal. The man whose business it 
is to take prompt decisions is the man who ought to have the last 
word and the power of doing the last act in the presence of danger. 
Our practice hitherto has been mainly the other way. We are 
told now by the Intelligence Department that Khartoum would 
have fallen, Gordon been betrayed and murdered, or a prisoner, and 
the Mahdi master of the place, even if Sir Charles Wilson and the 
steamers had arrived on the 24th, as they ought, instead of merely 
starting on that day. But I am sure Lord Wolseley believes no 
nonsense of this sort, which has been originated in the fertile brains 
of those half-bred Circassians who are the curse of the Egyptian, as 
they are of the Turkish, public service. The story that Faragh Pacha 
and the rest of them preferred to trust the Mahdi rather than the 
English is one which far-seeing diplomacy might have anticipated 
and guarded against, as I have before suggested, by sending them 
confirmation of all Gordon’s promises. But to suppose that they 
could have chosen their own time for betraying Gordon is to imagine 
they were the sole factors in the situation. They must have had to 
take their measures to blind Gordon and to persuade their troops as 
well. Besides, is it not true Sir Charles Wilson has himself said 
with a deep sigh that if he had got to Khartoum in time the disaster 
would not have occurred? But why did he not get there in 
time? I have shown in the fullest detail why, and I confidently 
refer to the Parliamentary Papers which, in the nature of the case, I 
cannot have seen, to bear out my statements. They have not been 
made except under a deep sense of responsibility; they are true in 
substance and in fact. But do I, therefore, urge that any measure of 
punishment should be meted out to Sir Charles Wilson? Far from 
it. I can conceive no punishment for him equal to the calm after- 
thought of what might have been had he only possessed nerve, had 
he not inexcusably dawdled, had he even carried out the instructions 
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with which he crossed the desert, and which he would have been 
compelled to carry out had not fate unhappily made him, by virtue of 
his nominal army seniority, absolute master of his actions. 

With the news of his loss all the romance faded from the expedi- 
tion in the minds of the troops. What to them was or is Khartoum 
more than any other town in the middle of Africa, but for the nimbus 
that the heroism, and devotion, and isolation of Gordon had cast 
around it? And now they have learnt with surprise that has, so to 
say, a deep black border of regret, of the intention of the Government 
of England to take Khartoum in the autumn, after the avowed 
motive for taking it at all has been eliminated. Let there be no mistake 
about it; the prosecution of the war is thoroughly and hopelessly 
unpopular among all sorts and conditions of British men on the Nile. 
If I may not say that it is continued against the advice of Lord 
Wolseley, I believe it is true at least that he has not recommended it 
should be carried on. Those who are apt to know his mind make no 
secret about the opinion that it will involve a waste of money, life, 
and energy which might be much better employed in much worthier 
spheres of action. Some of them go so far as to speak of the reten- 
tion of the troops in the midst of the Soudan during the next four or 
five months as a phase of midsummer madness. Nowhere does one 
hear a word in support of the plan save the grim remark that this is 
a fine policy for soldiers, as pay and promotion and chances of dis- 
tinction must arise even out of a prolonged Soudan campaign. 
Whether that is quite the point of view which will commend itself 
to the English people is another thing; and English soldiers are 
English citizens, with prejudices, passions, and opinions like the rest 
of their countrymen. They have, moreover, conceived a sort of 
respect for their opponents here. If the followers of the Mahdi do 
not know how to believe in the Kaliph of Stamboul, at least they 
know how to fight and how to die. They have conquered the esteem 
of those who have been shooting them down willingly so long as there 
was any hope of getting Gordon out of their clutches. For that end 
no sacrifice, personal or national, was deemed too great by the army. 
But what remains now? To avenge his death? Would a policy of 
revenge have commended itself to him? To secure the Soudan ? 
What use is it to us, or to anybody but the natives, who get out of it 
all it can give? Todefend Egypt? Have we it not on the autho- 
rity of the Government itself that Egypt can best be defended by a 
line drawn beyond the deserts of the Batn-el-Hagar and Wady 
Halfa? To exterminate the slave-trade? Yet is it not true that we 
have approved of its authorised revival, so far as legalising the pos- 
session of slaves anyhow acquired can go? And if wearein earnest 
about this, had we not better begin in Cairo than in Khartoum? It 
is the conviction of the army on the Nile that, bad as the outcome of 
the enterprise has been, the last state of the expedition will be worse 
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than the first if it is persevered with. I have found no Englishman 
in the Soudan and the army who can bring himself to believe the 
country will allow the autumn campaign to go on when it comes to 
realise what is meant and involved in its prosecution. Do we annex 
the Soudan, or do we not? If we do, then must it be said that the 
game is not worth the candle; if we do not, what are we lingering 
here for? The game is not worth playing, because not only has the 
prestige of the Mahdi been mightily augmented by recent events, 
but his material resources have been increased in no less propor- 
tion. He had, at the most, to last him from the time of Hicks’s 
defeat till the end of January, seven Krupp guns, six Nordenfelts, 
and twenty-nine brass pieces, smooth-bored or rifled. Of these he 
had the seven Krupps, with four Nordenfelts and twelve or thirteen 
brass pieces of sorts, firing on Khartoum. But there he took twelve 
Krupp guns mounted on the lines, with six Nordenfelts. He has, 
therefore, besides mountain guns, nineteen Krupps and twelve Nor- 
denfelts; and ashe had from Hicks’s and Baker’s forces about 17,000 
Remington rifles, he may be taken now to have thrice that number. 
Then he took, before January last, a million of Remington cartridges, 
and about 200 rounds per gun of field ammunition. Supposing that 
to have been all exhausted in his campaigns, we know that he took 
20,000 rounds of ammunition for his gunsin Khartoum, and 2,000,000 
Remington cartridges, and we must lay our account with this quan- 
tity at least. Then he has the arsenal at Khartoum, and he has 
Gordon’s trained artificers, while he has two energetic and ingenious 
Europeans to devise work for them. Doubtless his resources are 
limited, in the sense that he must come to the end of them, and 
cannot reasonably hope to replace what he expends. But at the 
worst he has only to retire to the waterless country of Kordofan, 
where we cannot follow him, do what we will. Do we see the end of 
this policy of adventure? If we guarantee Egypt, is it not enough 
to hold Suakin and Wady Halfa, thus, with the help of Italy, taking 
care of the Red Sea ports, and so scotching any attempt to revive the 
slave trade? As for extending our trade, let this be said distinctly : 
the people of the Soudan grow their own cotton and weave their own 
cloth. Not one-tenth of the very limited consumption of textile 
manufactures comes from abroad; and as for nicknacks, and what we 
call Sheffield and Birmingham goods, the little which reaches the 
very inferior bazaars is rubbish of Austrian or German origin, and if 
poor is cheap. Luxuries in any European sense of the word are 
unknown, and if they were known, there is no money to buy them. 
In very truth the best thing for us to do with the Soudan is to quit 
it now, when a European crisis appears to impend, and for ever, and 
never to give it another thought save in connection with the memory 
of Charles Gordon, and a sigh of regret over “the saddest words of 
tongue or pen, ‘ What might have.been.’” CHARLES WILLIAMs. 

Kortr, March 9th. 
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II.—IN MEMORIAM. 


I, 


On through the Libyan sand 

Rolls ever, mile on mile, 

League on long league, cleaving the rainless land, 
Fed by no friendly wave, the immemorial Nile. 


II. 


| Down through the cloudless air, 

| Undimmed, from heaven’s sheer height, 

Bend their inscrutable gaze, austere and bare, 

In long-proceeding pomp, the stars of Libyan night. 





Ill. 


Beneath the stars, beside the unpausing flood, 
Earth trembles at the wandering lion’s roar ; 
/ Trembles again, when in blind thirst of blood 
Sweep the wild tribes along the startled shore. 


IV. 


They sweep and surge and struggle, and are gone : 
The mournful desert silence reigns again, 

The immemorial River rolleth on, 

The ordered stars gaze blank upon the plain. 


Vv. 


O awful Presence of the lonely Nile, 

O awful Presence of the starry sky, 

Lo, in this little while 

Unto the mind’s true-seeing inward eye 
There hath arisen there 

Another haunting Presence as sublime, 
As great, as sternly fair ; 

Yea, rather fairer far 

Than stream, or sky, or star, 

To live while star shall burn or river roll, 
Unmarred by marring Time, 

The crown of Being, a heroic soul. 





Vi. 


Beyond the weltering tides of worldly change 
He saw the invisible things, 
The eternal Forms of Beauty and of Right ; 
Wherewith well pleased his spirit wont to range, 
Rapt with divine delight, 
Richer than empires, royaler than kings. 
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VII. 


Lover of children, lord of fiery fight, 

Saviour of empires, servant of the poor, 

Not in the sordid scales of earth, unsure, 

Depraved, adulterate, 

He measured small and great, 

But by some righteous balance wrought in heaven, 

To his pure hand by Powers empyreal given ; 
Therewith, by men unmoved, as God he judged aright. 


VIII. 


As on the broad sweet-watered river tost 

Falls some poor grain of salt, 

And melts to naught, nor leaves embittering trace ; 

As in the o’er-arching vault 

With unrepelled assault 

A cloudy climbing vapour, lightly lost, 

Vanisheth utterly in the starry space ; 

So from our thought, when his enthroned estate 

We inly contemplate, 

All wrangling phantoms fade, and leave us face to face. 


IX. 


Dwell in us, sacred spirit, as in thee 

Dwelt the eternal Love, the eternal Life, 

Nor dwelt in only thee; not thee alone 

We honour reverently, 

But in thee all who in some succouring strife, 

By day or dark, world-witnessed or unknown, 
Crushed by the crowd, or in late harvest hailed, 
Warring thy war have triumphed, or have failed. 


X. 


Nay, but not only there 

Broods thy great Presence, o’er the Libyan plain. 

It haunts a kindlier clime, a dearer air, 

The liberal air of England, thy loved home. 

Thou through her sunlit clouds and flying rain 
Breathe, and all winds that sweep her island shore— 
Rough fields of riven foam, 

Where in stern watch her guardian breakers roar. 
Ay, throned with all her mighty memories, 
Wherefrom her nobler sons their nurture draw, 
With all of good or great 

For aye incorporate 

That rears her race to faith and generous shame, 

To high-aspiring awe, 

To hate implacable of thick-thronging lies, 

To scorn of gold and gauds and clamorous fame— 
With all we guard most dear and most divine, 

All records ranked with thine, 

Here be thy home, brave soul, thy undecaying shrine. 































Ernest Myers. 
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BUDDHISM AND MOCK BUDDHISM. 


“‘ How easily these old worships of Moses, of Zoroaster, of Menu, of 
Socrates domesticate themselves in the mind,” exclaims Emerson ; 
“T cannot find any antiquity in them. They are mine as much as 
theirs.” The student of ancient Indian religious thought will con- 
stantly be impelled to this exclamation. And with Buddhism espe- 
cially he must feel that, behind the Eastern garb of mystical imagery, 
there dwells a spirit whose touch can reach him, a citizen of the 
modern Western world, and whose voice can move him strangely, 
deeply, intimately, like the familiar touch and voice of a friend. 
Now the special interest that Buddhism possesses for European 
students has frequently been insisted upon; and, if the truth must 
be told, has sometimes been claimed upon insufficient grounds. 
Struck by the unmistakably beautiful figure of the founder of this 
ancient religion, the Western critic has, not unnaturally, been tempted 
to compare this perfect human character with his own ideal of per- 
fection ; and we have, for instance, the devout Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Ava, the good Abbé Bigandet, unhesitatingly comparing 
the all-embracing humanity of Buddha with the divine and bound- 
less compassion of Christ. These comparisons, however generous 
and creditable to the impartial and tolerant spirit of earnest and 
orthodox Christians making them, are nevertheless a little perilous 
and misleading. The resemblances that can indubitably be traced 
between Buddhism and Christianity are only those we should expect 
to find between two systems whose founders were both lovers of 
mankind, and who both looked at life from the spiritual side. That 
Buddha, five hundred years before the Christian era, preached the 
equality of all men, the duty of forgiving injuries, the emptiness of 
formal worship and sacrifices, the vanity of worldly avarice and 
ambition, all this only proves that he reached on these points the 
conclusions the spiritually-minded must reach. Still less is there 
anything remarkable in the fact often put forward as an astonishing 
coincidence by unreflecting persons, that Buddhism, five centuries 
before the Catholic Church was heard of, had its monasteries and 
religious orders of nuns as well as of monks. Before Buddhism was 
heard of, Brahmanism had its female and male ascetics, living either 
as solitaries or in communities; in fact, in the East from time 
immemorial the renunciation of worldly ties, and vows of poverty, 
chastity, and self-denial, have been considered the necessary condi- 
tions of the religious life. 

But when we consider the distinguishing and essential features of 
3B2 
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Buddhism and Christianity as religious systems we find that they 
are not alike, but different; and this necessarily since the one rests 
upon a human, and the other upon a superhuman foundation. The 
Buddha is no Saviour able to take man’s sins upon his shoulders, and 
to share with him divine merits; he is a merely human teacher—a 
man who, having discovered and uprooted in himself the causes of 
unrest, misery, and error, comes to his fellow-men, not to save them, 
but to teach each man how he may save himself. So that we have 
here two starting points directly opposed to each other: the Christian 
must, to commence with, be convinced of his own helplessness and 
need of a Saviour; the Buddhist, on the other hand, must realise, 
not only that he is able to save himself, but that no one else can 
save him. “Purity and impurity belong to oneself,” says the 
Dhamma-pada ; “no one can purify another.” And as the starting 
points are different, so the methods and goals are different. The 
Christian, through divine grace, and not by his own merits, receives 
compensation for the evils of this present life in another world, 
where death and sorrow and pain cannot enter ; the method is one of 
self-abandonment and faith, the goal is in a future life. But the 
Buddhist has no promise of external grace, nor of any better world. 
Here and now he must conquer for himself, not another state, but a 
higher mind—“ one not to be changed by place or time;” and he 
must do this unaided. ‘ Well-makers lead the water where they 
will; the fletcher bends the arrow; the carpenter fashions the log of 
wood; the wise man shapes himself.’+ But when the wise man’s 
work is done he holds his victory and the fruits of his victory, not as 
a gift beyond his deserving, but as a conquered right. ‘“ Not Mara, 
with Brahma, can change into defeat the victory of a man who has 
vanquished himself.”? The attempt, then, to reconcile this system 
with Christianity resembles Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ingenious efforts 
to prove that “ morality lighted up with emotion” is a definition that 
includes all the essential characteristics of the Christian doctrine ; 
and that “‘a Power not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 
expresses the same idea as the Christian’s conception of a Father in 
heaven, by whom “ the very hairs in his head are numbered.” It is, 
as it seems to us, much better at the outset clearly to recognise that 
Buddhism is a purely human system of self-culture and improvement ; 
and that for those who from a religion expect an adequate explana- 
tion of the mysteries that lie beyond the sphere of human experience 
Buddhism cannot properly be described as a religion at all. 

At the same time it is something more than a philosophical system. 
Buddhism not only fulfils Mr. Matthew Arnold’s condition of “ light- 
ing up morality,” it also “lights up” the life of thought. By its 
faith in the sovereignty of mind in man more dignity and more 

(1) Dhamma-pada, 145. (2) Ibid, 104. 
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responsibility are given to the intellect. Perfection is in a mental 
state, but to this mental perfectness and peace, moral perfectness and 
purity are necessary ; therefore neither moral fervour nor solemn 
spiritual force are wanting to the Buddhist’s ideal of the perfect life. 
This teaching of “the Awakened” that bids men “ cultivate solitude 
and dwell on the highest thoughts ” as a religious exercise, and that 
makes the higher life one of intellectual power and perfectness, can- 
not but impress us with its strange resemblance to the faith of our 
latter-day Idealists. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in slightly different 
words, gives us as our method of culture this same rule of “ dwelling 
on the highest thoughts.”! Professor Seeley, in describing natural 
religion from the modern point of view, sets forth a definition that 
reads like a frigid Western version of the intellectual creed of the 
Eastern mystic.? But we must not prepare disappointment for our- 
selves by imagining that all distances of time and space are annihi- 
lated, and that Gotama Buddha, who has attained Nirvana under 
the shadow of the sacred Bo Tree, will not only think the same 
thoughts but speak in the same tone as a Western apostle of culture, 
who carries out his vocation of “ acquainting himself with the best 
that is known and thought in the world” in a well-appointed library. 
It seems necessary to say this because whilst, on the one hand, we 
have some people who appear to think that Buddhism can quite 
easily be dug out of the ancient world and transplanted bodily (like 
the Japanese Village), if not for the enlightenment of the West, 
then for the entertainment of the West End, other critics, again, are 
ready to complain that too much is made of the spiritual relationship 
Buddhism bears to modern thought; and to conclude that those who 
recognise this impressive relationship are either wilfully or foolishly 
blind to patent differences, that, as they are evident to the most 
casual observers, one would think do not need to be insisted upon. 
That Buddhism kindles with spiritual enthusiasm a system, 
founded on self-reliance, with a method of self-conquest and culture, 
and the goal in self-deliverance, and a refuge in the higher nature 
from the slavish impulses and instincts of the lower is, then, the fact 
that appeals to us, and claims our admiration and sympathy. But it 
is not of course assumed that this pure religion of the intellect exists 
now, or perhaps ever existed, away from the immediate influence of 
the Master himself, without any alloy of inherited superstition or 
later perversions and corruptions. We must bear in mind that whilst 
Gotama was an exceptionally gifted being, he yet lived and preached 
amongst the same scenes and influences as his contemporaries. What 
Christianity is to the latter-day idealist Brahmanism was to him. 
It was the school in which his original mind formed itself; and 
though he neglected many of the precepts learnt in this school, and 


(1) Function of Criticism, p. 15. (2) Natural Religion, p. 1. 
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broke with the dogmas he held untrue or unnecessary, yet associations 
and impressions clung to him. Indeed, we cannot rightly understand 
what was personal and original in the Buddha’s teaching without some 
knowledge also of what was inevitably bound up with it—the ideal 
influences that were in the air the teacher breathed, made up of the 
convictions, aspirations, and questionings of his contemporaries. We 
may take the sacred Bo Tree as a symbol of the overshadowing spirit 
of ancient India, deep rooted in Pantheism, and flowering out into 
fantastic leafage and blossom ; and we must expect to find this shadow 
upon Buddhism, as upon all the religions born under or brought 
within reach of its influence. Only, in the case of Buddhism, it is 
possible to penetrate beneath the tree, as it were. There the pure 
unsullied mind of the “ Tathagata ” is as a pool of transparent water. 
We may test the water and taste it, and prove it to have taken no 
colour or taint from the fantastic reflections cast upon its surface. 
But when we say it is possible to do this, and to discover without 
mistake what the purport of Gotama’s teaching actually was, we speak 
of a possibility that has come into existence for the Western student 
only recently. The magnificent translations of early Eastern Scrip- 
tures we owe to such Oriental scholars as Professor Max Miiller, 
Dr. Bihler, Dr. Fausboll and, where Buddhism is concerned, 
especially to Dr. Rhys Davids, have effected 'a complete change in 
the position of students of Buddhism, who before had to content 
themselves with a literature of speculations and commentaries, 
We may quote Dr. Rhys Davids to show that we do not overrate the 
importance of recent researches and discoveries in throwing new 
light upon the true significance of Buddha’s doctrine. “It is not too 
much to say,” writes Dr. Rhys Davids, in his preface to the eleventh 
volume of the Sacred Books of the East, “that the discovery of early 
Buddhism has placed all previous knowledge of the subject in an 
entirely new light, and has turned the flank, so to speak, of most of 
the existing literature on Buddhism. I use the term ‘discovery ’ 
advisedly, for though the Pali texts have existed for many years in 
our public libraries, they are only now beginning to be understood ; 
and the Buddhism of the Pali Pitakas is not only a quite different 
thing from Buddhism as hitherto received, but is antagonistic to it.” 
Now the Pali Pitakas may not have the supreme antiquity some 
scholars are disposed to claim for them; but happily our present purpose 
does not require from us any decision on vexed questions of Buddhist 
chronology. All that we, as seekers after the heart and spiritual sense 
of ancient Buddhism, are concerned to know is that the Tri-pitaka (or 
three baskets of the law that constitute the early Buddhist canon) 
must be accepted as the oldest and most faithful record we have of Gotama 
Buddha and of his doctrine. Of these “three baskets””—the Vinaya 
Pitaka, or book of rules and discipline; the Abhidharma Pitaka, or 
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treatise on Buddhist metaphysics; and lastly, the Sutta Pitaka, the 
record of Gotama’s sermons and discourses—the last is, as we should 
expect, the one in which the true Buddha shines out most clearly. 
Naturally, the reverence and love of his Bhikshus would have taught 
them to treasure carefully the very words uttered by their master ; 
and so the report of the discourses would be free from those exag- 
gerations that the heated fancy and unwise worship of the relater 
would introduce into any narrative of events. And it is in the suttas 
or discourses of Buddha that we find this pure unalloyed religion of 
the intellect free from any taint of superstition or shadow of super- 
naturalism. How luminous, how high, how peaceful, is the mind of 
the Eastern sage that reaches us, for instance, through the beautiful 
texts of the Dhamma-pada! The twenty-five suttas (sermons) com- 
posing the Dhamma-pada have evidently been brought together to 
give in a convenient form a summary of the essential Buddhist 
doctrine; but they also seem composed with an intimate knowledge 
of the spiritual needs and finest impulses of the modern mind. 
In the Dhamma-pada we have the motive and goal of Buddhism. 
In the short but beautiful sutta entitled the “ Foundation of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness” (Dhamma-kakka-ppavatana-Sutta) we 
have the method explained. Both of these essential works impress the 
student with a sense of familiarity ; texts and indeed whole chapters 
might pass readily for extracts from the writings of Mr. Pater, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold or some other of our latter-day idealists. What 
is the “ Foundation” upon which the wise man’s kingdom rests ? 
Nothing can be simpler, more intelligible, less mystical. Upon 
moderation to begin with, a middle path between self-indulgence 
and asceticism, the “noble eight-fold path,” as it is called, that 
consists of eight right or just principles embracing all thought 
and action. Then on the destruction of selfish desires, and the 
translation of interests and affections from the troubled sphere of 
sense and emotion into the sage and quiet domain of mind and spirit.’ 

In the Dhamma-pada and “The Foundation of the Kingdom of 
Righteousness”” we have the positive side of Buddha’s doctrine. 
The Tevigga Sutta, or “Sermon on the Knowledge of the Vedas,” 
will give us a good idea of the negative side; in other words, of 
what Buddha rejected without compromise, and of what doctrines 
from the older faith of Brahmanism he was willing to tolerate, and 
even to utilise for the benefit of the weaker brethren. No honest 
and careful student of Gotama Buddha’s doctrine can be in any 
serious doubt as to the view he took of miracles and magical per- 
formances generally. Born in an age and land where these 
practices were firmly believed in and highly esteemed, Gotama 


(1) “The life-long effort to tranquillise vehement emotions by withdrawing them 
into the region of ideal sentiment.””—Vide Renaissance, p. 92, W. H. Pater. | 
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from the outset sternly discouraged all exhibitions of miraculous 
powers by his disciples. We have in the life of Buddha the long 
and most instructive episode of Devadatta the miracle-worker, the 
Judas of the order, to prove that the Master had nothing but scornful 
dislike for these performances. But the legend of Devadatta of 
course belongs to that portion of the faith on which, as has been 
said, the fantastic imagination of ancient India has cast strange 
reflections. This observation applies to all stories of the Buddha’s 
life, and to every record of events passing around him. Only to 
the Master’s own words must we look if we wish to find the pure 
and unsullied truth. And in the TZevigga Sutta we have the facts, 
indicated by the legend, confirmed by the Buddha himself. In this 
sutta he sums up all the wonders performed by the miracle-workers 
of his day; no distinctions are made in favour of any (such as 
thought-reading, the discovery of hidden treasures, magical mirrors, 
&ec.), but one and all are declared to be “low arts and lying 
practices from which the true disciple will refrain.”* It should be 
observed he is at no pains to distinguish between “low arts and lying 
practices.” He does not feel himself in any way bound to decide 
whether, to use the modern phrase, “there is something in” these 
miracles beyond sheer imposture. To the Buddha, with his religion 
“ founded upon thought, made up of thought,” it is a matter of no 
importance. There is nothing in them that can by any means be of 
use or profit in the spiritual and intellectual sphere, and so he dis- 
misses these “low arts and lying practices” with “dancing,” with 
lewd conyersation and foolish talk,” with “ bribery, cheating, highway 
robbery,” and other disgraceful and discreditable acts, in which a 
true Bhikshu or a lay follower who respects himself will take no 
part. 

Now this chapter of the Tevigga Sutta should alone suffice to dis- 
prove once for all the claims of a new religion or religionette, that, 
fortunately and unfortunately for itself, has seen fit to take the name 
of Esoteric Buddhism: fortunately, because by putting forward the 
name of the great wise man of the East the little creed has obtained 
more notice than it could by its own merits have secured ; and 
unfortunately, because by taking this revered name in vain it has 
excited more wrath than such a very little creed deserved. One feels 
a certain reluctance and remorse in bringing the full weight of the 
evidence at one’s disposal to bear against this frail, ephemeral, modern 
Theosophy, tricked out in an ill-fitting Bhikshu’s garb, and using in 
a false sense some Buddhist terms and texts imperfectly committed 
to memory. Good-nature at first prompts compassion for this trans- 
parent impostor. ‘Cease masquerading in that stolen dress,” the 
serious student of Buddhism is tempted to say to this childish disturber 


(1) Vide “ Tevigga Sutta,” p. 192. Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi. 
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of his researches, ‘‘ and only carry on your play with buried tea-cups, 
and precipitated letters, and flying lumps of plaster of Paris, a little 
further off—do this, and I have no quarrel with you.” 

Unfortunately, however, the serious student is not free to keep this 
placid and indifferent mood. At the very hour when Oriental 
scholars, who are also men of literary genius—(Dr. Rhys David’s 
Buddhist Suttas are as beautiful reading and have the same charm as 
Professor Jowett’s Plato, the charm of sweet English worn by 
thoughts rare and strange)—at this hour, when such gifted scholars 
have brought us home these true treasures of ancient thought, comes 
this masquerading Theosophy, with its foolish miracles and gospel 
sent by “ psychological telegraphy,” and actually diverts the attention 
of open-minded persons from the true to the false Buddhism. Under 
these circumstances remorse and good-nature are out of place; it 
becomes a duty, if not a very heroic one, to strip off the Bhikshu’s 
garb, and bid this modern religionette resume its first dress and call 
itself again by its first singularly appropriate name of “ Occultism.” 

So much, then, being said to excuse the apparent cruelty of dealing 
seriously with the claims of “ Esoteric Buddhism,” we may proceed 
to examine the titles of this so-called “religion” to be accepted as 
having any right to the name at all—any right, that is, to be 
regarded as representing a system of thought and body of belief 
which, whether wise or unwise, have actually been handed down from 
remote times to living men associated in this religion, and preserving 
its traditions in our own day. 

We are compelled to take this preliminary step before comparing 
the Esoteric doctrine with Buddhism as expounded in the Tripitaka, 
because the Aaron of this new movement does not hesitate to blow 
aside the authority of these ancient scriptures, as being of light weight 
compared with the secret doctrine that (he assumes) has been pre- 
served for countless ages, as “a mine of entirely trustworthy know- 
ledge, from which” (not only Buddhism), but all religions and 
philosophies have derived whatever they possess of truth, and with 
which every religion must coincide, if it claims to be a mode of 
expression of truth.” 

“ Buddhism,” the writer goes on to say, “is a religion which has 
enjoyed a dual existence from the very beginning of its introduction 
to the world. The real inner meaning of its doctrines has been kept 
back from uninitiated students, while the outer teachings have merely 
presented the multitude with a code of moral lessons and a veiled 
symbolical literature hinting at the existence of knowledge in the 
background. This secret knowledge in reality long antedated the 
passage through earth-life of Gotama Buddha .. . Its outlines had 
indeed been blurred, its scientific form partially confused, but the 
general body of knowledge was already in possession of a select few 
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before Buddha came to deal with it. Buddha, however, undertook 
the task of revising and refreshing the esoteric science of the inner 
circle of initiates, as well as the morality of the outer world.” 

But what reasons have we for believing in this “ mine of entirely 
trustworty knowledge” that enables modern triflers to decide what 
Gotama Buddha taught, or in any case what he ought to have 
taught, with more authority than can be claimed by patient scholars 
who have merely acquired Oriental languages, and hunted out faded 
MSS. and been at the long, laborious, and painful process—far inferior, 
of course, to psychological telegraphy—of mastering their meaning 
and translating it? So far as the Erglish public are concerned, the 
evidence of the author of the Occult World and of Esoteric Buddhism 
is all that need be considered, since this gentleman is the chosen 
spokesman and delegate of Madame Blavatsky’s Theosophical Society. 
In describing Mr. Sinnett as the Aaron of the Esoteric doctrine, we 
are giving him the exact position he claims. Mr. Sinnett is not him- 
self an “ adept,” nor even a “ chela,”’ i.e. an aspirant towards adeptship ; 
with perfect candour and composure he admits that he has no more 
claims to adeptship than he has to Oriental scholarship—this last quali- 
fication being one, nevertheless, that some people might regard as 
absolutely essential in the case of a critic who. emits such very 
positive opinions on the researches of scholars... But life is short, 
and scholarship is long in the attaining; so it would seem is 
“adeptship ;’’ and even “ chelaship ” is a matter of some seven years. 
Mr. Sinnett has not considered it necessary to. pass through these 
ordeals. Whilst filling the post of editor of the Anglo-Indian Pioneer 
at Allahabad he became acquainted with Madame Blavatsky, the 
founder of the Theosophical Society. Madame Blavatsky, though 
not herself guite an adept, is one “to the extent of possessing the 
magnificent power of psychological telegraphy ” .with those fully- 
fledged adepts, the Tibetan Brotherhood, of whom so much has been 
heard lately ; and who are the depositaries of the great Esoteric 
doctrine from which “all religions and philosophies have derived 
whatsoever they possess of truth.” Madame Blavatsky not only 
possesses the magnificent gift of psychological telegraphy, but also 
“the power of producing other abnormal phenomena.” Having 
during the course of two visits paid Mr. Sinnett at Allahabad, and 
at Simla, given her host many striking instances of this power, 
Madame Blavatsky (as the producer of abnormal phenomena) was proved, 
to Mr. Sinnett, a person on whose word implicit reliance could be 
placed. Madame Blavatsky then it was who told Mr. Sinnett about 
the Tibetan Brotherhood and the Esoteric doctrine, and even consented 
to put the editor of the Pioneer in communication with a Brother if 
he wished it. In the case of Mr. Sinnett, psychological telegraphy 
with the adepts is not, it would seem, the simple process it is with 
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Madame Blavatsky. Mr. Sinnett writes and seals his letter: and it 
vanishes (out of Madame Blavatsky’s hands, by these early accounts 
at any rate) and is transported instantaneously to Tibet. The Brother 
“precipitates ”’ his answer, and itis found, as a letter (written often 
enough on Mr. Sinnett’s own note paper)’, but hidden inside the 
feathers of a sofa cushion or in other out-of-the-way places. This 
oceult correspondence, commenced in the way described, under 
Madame Blavatsky’s auspices, is the foundation upon which Mr. 
Sinnett’s authority to preach Esoteric Buddhism rests. Koot-Hoomi- 
Lal-Singh is the “ Tibetan mystic name” of the Brother who first 
consented to become the instructor of the editor of the Pioneer, and 
who finally charged, or at any rate permitted, him to throw up his 
worldly vocation, and pass on the instruction thus conveyed to him 
to the Western world. It only remains to add that Mr. Sinnett has 
not deemed it necessary to visit Tibet, nor has he been brought into 
direct personal contact with the “adept guru” who has vouchsafed 
him all this valuable information. He has indeed been presented 
with a precipitated profile portrait of Koot Hoomi,” produced by a 
“chela” in Madame Blavatsky’s scrap book. This “ precipitated 
profile portrait,’ and the letters eonveyed by psychological currents 
from Tibet, and either dropped out of the air on Mr. Sinnett’s head 
or discovered by him inside pillows, are the titles to belief in Koot 
Hoomi and his revelation, seriously put forward by the author of the 
Occult World as convincing and satisfactory to him, and hence as 
sufficient to convince and satisfy the rest of the world. 

Without discussing the inherent credibility of these titles, we may 
draw attention to the fact that, whereas the foundations of the king- 
dom of righteousness preached by Buddha are in the spirit and 
intellect of man, these foundations of Esoteric Buddhism are in 
miracles or “occult phenomena,” that put the intellect out of court 
altogether. Necessarily, there is antagonism between a religion that 
proves itself by phenomena, and a religion that regards all phenomena, 
occult or otherwise, as untrustworthy and illusory. For instance, 
the manifesto of this new faith—the event corresponding, in other 
words, to the preaching of the sutta, “‘ The Foundation of the Kingdom 
of Righteousness””—was the discovery of a tea-cup buried in the Hima- 
layas, and supposed to have been created at the solicitation of 
Madame Blavatsky by one of the Tibetan Brothers, for the conver- 
sion and convenience of Mr. Sinnett and his guests on the occasion of 
a picnic. 

We know by the Tevigga Sutta what would have been the Buddha’s 
attitude with regard to this tea-cup. He would not have been at the 
pains of inquiring whether its burial in the mountain-side was an 
occult or a simple phenomenon. If the Tibetan Brother had really 


(1) Vide Occult World, p. 97. 
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created, or doubled, this tea-cup, and exerted himself to convey it 
from Tibet to the neighbourhood of Simla, then he had stooped to 
practise a “low art,” that, far from proving him a superior being, 
showed he wasted his time and energies on performances worth as 
much as “ dancing,”’ “ foolish talk,” &c., instead of devoting himself 
to spiritual and intellectual matters. On the other hand, if the 
Tibetan Brother had no hand in the burial of the tea-cup, then its 
discovery was not the result of “low art,” but ofa... . but really 
it is not necessary to say of what. In either case, this occult pheno- 
menon was of no value and could prove nothing in the intellectual 
and spiritual sphere. 

So much then for the titles and authority upon which the Esoteric 
doctrine rests. But now, as to this doctrine itself, and its pretensions 
to “ explain the origin of the world and of man, the ultimate desti- 
nies of our race, and the nature of other worlds and states of exist- 
ence differing from those of our present life.”* As it happens, these 
are questions with which true Buddhism does not concern itself. 
“The knowledge of nature and cosmic conceptions,” which Mr. 
Sinnett declares “constitute Esoteric Buddhism,’’ would by Gotama 
have been relegated to the domain of impermanency and illusion, 
that lies outside the sphere of spiritual religion. ‘ Buddhism,” says 
Dr. Rhys Davids, “does not attempt to solve the problem of the 
primary origin of things. When Mahinka asked the Buddha whether 
the existence of the world is eternal or not eternal, he made him no 
reply ; but the reason of this was, that it was considered by the 
Teacher a question that tended to no profit.” Again, is it true that 
Buddhism has a hidden doctrine, held back from the uninitiated ; and 
that this “secret knowledge” existed before the passage through 
earth-life of Gotama Buddha, and was merely revised and refreshed 
by him? No doubt, as has already been admitted, and even insisted 
upon, Buddha accepted and utilised many convictions and beliefs he 
found in existence ; and this inheritance from Brahmanism explains 
a great many of the later superstitions that have defiled and obscured 
this pure religion of the intellect. But that the Buddha was the 
member of any secret association or brotherhood, a reformer instead 
of an original teacher and founder of a religion, is denied by him 
in his first sermon preached before the five Bhikshus who forsake 
the old schools to become his disciples. “And again, O Bhikshus!” 
he exclaims ; “ that this was the noble truth concerning the way which 
leads to the destruction of sorrow was not among the doctrines handed 
down; but there arose within me the eye, there arose the under- 
standing, there arose the light ” (v. 18, Dhamma-kakka-P-Pavattana- 
Sutta*). Quite as forcibly and directly does he refute in the Book of 


(1) Preface to Esoteric Buddhism. 
(2) Rhys-David’s Buddhist Suttas (Sacred Book of the East), vol. xi. 
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the Great Decease the statement that he has any esoteric and secret 
doctrine reserved for the initiated. The Buddha is near to death, 
and Ananda, his favoured attendant and disciple, asks him if he has 
no last instructions to give, no secret doctrine to impart; and this 
is the Master’s reply :— 

‘What then, Ananda, does the order expect that of me? I have preached 
the truth without making any distinction between exoteric and esoteric doctrine; 
for in respects of the truths, Ananda, the Tathagata has no such thing as the 
closed fist of a teacher who keeps some things back... . . Whosoever then, 
Ananda, either now or after I am dead, shall be a lamp unto themselves and 
a refuge unto themselves, shall betake themselves to no external refuge, but 
holding fast to the truth as their lamp and holding fast as their refuge to the 
truth, shall not look for refuge to any beside themselves. It is they, Ananda, 
among my Bhikshus who shall reach the topmost height.” —Maha-Parinab- 
bana Sutta, v. 32, 35. 


So then in this purely personal religion, where each must save 
himself, there is no need of any hierarchy or privileged priestly 
class, the depositaries of special knowledge, no select circle of “adepts ”’ 
or “ mahatmas,” in Tibet or elsewhere. But this is not all. Later 
on in the same sutta we have the case foreseen when “ elders of the 
order” may claim to introduce new doctrines, or to put different 
interpretations on the doctrines, than those generally received. The 
faithful are in this case commanded to compare these statements put 
forward by the elders with the scriptures (i.e. the Pitakas) and rules 
of the orders. ‘If when so compared they do not harmonise with 
the scripture, and do not fit in with the rules of the order, then you 
may come to this conclusion, Verily this is not the word of the Blessed 
One, and has been wrongly grasped by those elders; therefore, 
brethren, you should reject it”’ (Mahd-Parinabbana-Sutta, v. 10). 

To describe Mr. Sinnett’s invisible Moses, Koot-Hoomi-Lal-Singh, 
as an “elder of the order,’’ would be to allow oneself to be carried 
away by the too ardent faith and fancy of his spokesman and disciple. 
But without committing ourselves to any rash decision as to the 
personality or actual existence of this mysterious prophet, we have 
obeyed the command and compared “ Esoteric Buddhism ” (so called) 
with the Buddhism of the Pitakas, with this result: we are able to 
prove ali the statements concerning the inner meaning and purpose of 
Gotama Buddha’s teaching made through Mr. Sinnett by the Theosophi- 
cal Society, or (if it be preferred) by the Tibetan Brotherhood, to be 
one by one baseless and false. We have shown by this method :— 

Firstly. That whereas Mr. Sinnett bases his first claims for respect 
and belief in Madame Blavatsky and her friends in Tibet on her and 
their power to perform miracles, or “occult phenomena,” Buddha 
pronounces these performances, not only of no worth as proofs in 
spiritual matters, but as discreditable to those who practise them, 
proving them addicted either to “low arts ” or to “lying practices.” 
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Secondly. That whereas, according to this new account, Buddha 
merely reformed and revised a “secret knowledge” handed down 
from remote times, Buddha in his very first sermon declares that no 
such knowledge has been handed down to him; and proclaims that 
he has conquered the knowledge of the truth for himself. 

Thirdly. That whereas Mr. Sinnett asserts that Buddha had a 
secret and esoteric doctrine hidden from the multitude and reserved 
for initiates, Buddha distinctly denies that he has any esoteric doo- 
trine or has held back any truths from the multitude. 

Fourthly. That whereas the author of Esoteric Buddhism asserts 
that the final authority for Buddhism, as well as for all other reli- 
gions, rests with a small number of men “ possessed of spiritual 
faculties and perceptions of a higher order than those belonging to 
ordinary humanity,” Gotama himself declares the “ great reference ” 
as to the truths of Buddhism to be the ancient scriptures, and forbids 
his disciples to accept new versions from elders who profess “to hold 
the faith as handed down by tradition.” 

Fifthly and lastly, it has been shown that whereas the purpose 
and promise of the Esoteric doctrine is to develop a power of pro- 
ducing occult phenomena and to give “ precise knowledge of other 
worlds,” “ true not as shadowy religious truths or orthodox specula- 
tions are held to be true by their votaries, but true as the London 
Post Office Directory is true,”’ the more modest purpose of true 
Buddhism is to urge men to practise self-control and self-culture, 
and its less ambitious promise the holding forth of the “‘ sweet asylum 
of an intellectual life,” as a refuge, not only from the pains and 
disappointments of this present material existence, but, if this hard 
lot is actually in store for us, from the ennuis of a future state, “true 
as the London Post Office Directory is true.” Here then we may 
fairly hope sufficient reasons have been shown why this modern 
religionette should renounce the name of “ Esoteric Buddhism ” 
and resume its first title of Occultism, than which none could be 
found more appropriate, since it expresses an exactly opposite concep- 
tion of religion to Buddhism, the creed of the Enlightened One. 

And now, having done with controversy for the present, let us in 
conclusion turn to a subject it is usual to speak of as enveloped in 
mystery, but which the light of recent researches has set free from 
concealing clouds. It is no longer permissible to speak of Nirvana, 
the goal of the Buddhist higher life, as a mysterious or unintelli- 
gible state. What is true of the higher life is true also of the goal, 
Nirvana. It is difficult, for many of us perhaps impossible, to lead 
this life or to reach Nirvana; but it is not difficult to understand 
what’ this life is, nor where Nirvana can be found. It is-really curious 
to hear Western critics, who presumably have minds, inquire what is 


(1) Vide The Occult World, p. 140. 
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left if the life of the senses and of the emotions is blown out, and 
concluding that Nirvana must mean annihilation. To think is, when 
all is said, a human faculty, and the majority of human beings have 
some consciousness that they possess a mind. What is more, if we 
keep with the Buddha within the sphere of human experience, it is 
the mind we must take as the eternal and spiritual in man. Let us 
look back at the dead generations that have vanished from the earth. 
What is it that remains? Loves, sufferings, sorrows, joys, where are 
they ? But thoughts still live. The heart and the stories of the 
heart are only memorable when the intellect has, as it were, adopted 
them, drawn them up out of their own perishable sphere, as the Greek 
legend says was done for Perseus and Andromeda, to live, not the 
troubled mortal life, but as shining stars. 

Nirvana then is life as pure mind: Ist, the goal and crown of the 
higher life; and 2nd, the refuge of those who still tread the noble 
eight-fold path, and are bound by ties of duty, mercy, and love to 
the life that perishes. People either forget or fail to understand this 
difference between Nirvana as a refuge and Nirvana as a final goal 
when they object that Buddhism put in practice would be intellec- 
tual selfishness. The best answer to this objection is to point to 
Buddha himself. His life certainly was not a selfish one. And yet 
when he attains enlightenment he is said “to have entered Nirvana,” 
and in the suttas the conquest of a tranquil mind is often spoken of 
as the attainment of Nirvana. But when Gotama reaches the Buddha- 
hood, he does not enter into any ineffable trance ; he does not spend 
his time in self-contemplation ; he starts at once upon his mission of 
“ instructing, inciting, and gladdening ” other minds. 

It is true that Gotama considers the “higher life” occupied only 
with spiritual interests, and here no doubt East and West clash. 
The homeless Bhikshu, living on the alms provided by the faithful, 
will not be our own ideal of the most perfect life. Yet why should 
a life of thought, of devotion to spiritual rather than material 
needs, be a more selfish or less humane life than one of action? The 
servant of the mind has a mission amongst men which, though its 
object is not in the practical sphere, yet makes him a labourer for 
others. Very strange is it to see even idealists, men who are them- 
selves living the spiritual rather than the worldly life, shrink from 
acknowledging aloud that to live for the things of the mind is a 
lawful vocation. Even Mr. Ruskin, in the most beautiful and eloquent 
lecture he delivered some three years ago at the London Institution, 
when commending the Cistercian monks, and speaking with all the 
sympathy an idealist naturally feels for the religious life, selected for 
special praise in these monks the fact that they were excellent agri- 
culturists, builders, &c. Carlyle, it will be remembered, follows the 
same path. His Abbot Sampson is before all things a practical 
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man, clever at finances, honest, energetic, and the rest. Surely 
there is some confusion of thought here. To praise one who has 
renounced the world for worldly acts that might have been performed 
in the world, is like commending a painter as a painter because he 
has made a pair of shoes well. ‘To work is to pray,” say Ruskin 
and Carlyle; but this is the man of the world’s motto—he prays by 
his works, serves heaven by making the world a better place. But 
the motto, the excuse, of those who leave the world to follow a 
spiritual vocation should be, “We work by our prayers, by our 
thoughts; serve the world by standing outside the noise and hurry, 
as witnesses for thought. Like Moses, holding up our hands, that 
the battle of life may be fought to better purpose.” 

The Buddhist solitary has understood better than the monks of the 
West this aim and direction of the religious life. But even Buddha 
recognised that this royal road to Nirvana was not for all; even 
Buddha has admitted that men may tread the noble eight-fold path 
in the world as well as out of it, and taste the tranquil peace of 
Nirvana without forsaking the city for the forest. Nirvana, then, 
is as regards our fellow-men and life in the world a new standpoint, 
giving a higher, calmer view, out of reach of personal passion, 
bitterness, and futile rebellion. It is the conquest of what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold calls sweet reasonableness, of what Gotama, who 
is Mr. Matthew Arnold “lighted up with emotion,” describes as 
“a mind set free and heart of deep-felt love, pity, and equanimity.” 
Then as regards ourselves. Nirvana is the conquest of a refuge in 
the mind from the cares and pains of the personal life; it is the 
discovery of Emerson’s “ sweet asylum of an intellectual life,” an 
asylum where we may withdraw ourselves and find companionship 
with the highest thoughts, and of whose security and peace no external 
fate or fortune, “not Mara with Brahma can rob us.” And lastly, 
Nirvana is the immortality that without selfishness we may desire, 
and without any superhuman evidence we may believe in. But here 
not even Gotama Buddha has expressed the aspiration so plainly and 
nobly as a modern idealist. George Eliot’s hope to live “ in thoughts 
sublime that pierce the night like stars, and with their mild persist- 
ence urge man’s search to vaster issues,” is the most perfect, as it is 
the most poetical, description of Nirvana. 

FREDERIKA MAcDONALD. 
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Tue divided state of Presbyterianism in Scotland has long been a 
source of surprise, of regret, and of reproach. The ordinary observer 
wonders how it happens that, with similarity or identity of doctrine 
and Church government, such separation should be maintained ; 
others, more closely interested, deplore the waste and overlapping of 
effort produced by a state of things which is in itself at the same 
time unedifying ; while by others the matter is regarded chiefly as 
affording a convenient illustration of ecclesiastical prejudice and 
impracticability. 

To suppose, however, that the outward similarity of the various 
Presbyterian bodies indicates that the underlying causes of their sepa- 
ration are ‘slight or easily to be overcome would imply acquaintance 
with Scottish ecclesiastical history. The facts, however, are tolerably 
familiar to all who are likely to be interested in the subject. It is 
with the present aspect of the question that I am now concerned. I 
may safely affirm that at no period since the great secession of 1843 
has there been so general a disposition as at present to dwell upon 
the various points of agreement rather than those of difference, and 
to contemplate favourably the possibilities of union. Nor is this 
disposition due to the hopes or fears with which the vision of dis- 
establishment may have been regarded by the Established and non- 
established Churches respectively ; rather is it to be attributed to an 
increased breadth of view, and to a more enlightened and charitable 
mode of surveying the whole subject, combined with an increased 
earnestness and spirituality, producing a desire to remove whatever 
unnecessary barriers are hindering the advance of religion and the 
best interests of the country. 

If proof is needed of the fact that the subject of union between the 
Presbyterian bodies is in the air, it may be found in the recent 
formation of an association, the basis of which is laid down in the 
following resolution :—‘ That in view of forming a representative 
committee, the meeting resolves as follows :—They recall with satis- 
faction that many unions of divided Presbyterianism have already 
taken place in Scotland and throughout the world; they believe the 
time has arrived in Scotland when the Presbyterian churches should 
be no longer separate ; and while they recognise that there are diffi- 
culties in the way of such a general union, they believe that these are 
not insuperable, and that it is the duty of all Scotsmen earnestly to 
consider whether some solution of the question cannot be found with- 
out delay.” 
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Since the passing of this resolution a representative committee of 
twenty-one members has been formed, seven prominent and influen- 
tial ministers and laymen having been selected from each of the 
three chief Presbyterian bodies. This is significant and encouraging, 
but no definite scheme for attaining the object in view has been as yet 
formulated. It is no doubt felt that time must be allowed for full 
consideration and discussion of the problem; but unfortunately it may 
probably happen that the time will be limited by coming events, and 
therefore if anything is to be done it ought to be done quickly. 
Nothing, of course, can be gained by ignoring or minimising the 
difficulties referred to in the resolution quoted above. The most 
prominent may conveniently be stated according to the various 
standpoints of the three chief Presbyterian Churches. 

Thus in the case of the United Presbyterian, the voluntary prin- 
ciple to which that body adheres appears at first sight to be in 
itself sufficient to form a complete barrier to any coalition with- 
out an antecedent measure of disestablishment and disendowment. 
With regard to the Free Church, the obstacles are not so apparent 
on the surface, but they are nevertheless of a sufficiently penetrating 
sort. In the first place, the Free Church is now to a large extent in 
favour of the voluntary principle. A tendency in this direction 
appears, indeed, to be inevitable in the case of non-established churches, 
even though at the time of separation from the parent body no such 
doctrine may have beén countenanced by them. In the second place, 
a considerable section of the Free Church, and especially its ablest 
leaders, regard themselves as pledged to act, in this matter of 
union, with the United Presbyterian, in consequence mainly of the 
negotiations for an amalgamation of the two Churches which took 
place some years ago. The scheme was opposed by the party led 
by the late Dr. Begg and others, as a scheme for “ union on a narrow 
basis,” and it fell through. In the course of the proceedings, how- 
ever, assurances had been exchanged between the United Presby- 
terians and the leaders of the Free Church who were in favour of 
the compact, which are regarded as honourably binding. 

With regard to the Church of Scotland, it is obvious that the 
maintenance in a literal sense of the principle of a State Church 
is in itself a formidable obstacle to any close alliance with those 
who do not accept that doctrine. In addition to this, it is natural 
than an Established Church, regarding herself as in a manner the 
parent of the other denominations, should feel that all that is required 
of her is to adopt the attitude of readiness to receive those who are 
willing to come within her fold, without being called upon to offer 
inducements or make concessions. Further, it is only in accordance 
with human nature that the so-called disestablishment crusade, 
which has been carried on for some years, followed by the recent 
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introduction of a Bill with that object in the House of Commons, 
should have created in the Established Church a feeling not favour- 
able to a brotherly understanding with those who, either actively or 
passively, are concerned in the hostile movement. 

Such being in outline a few of the leading obstacles to a good 
understanding between the parties concerned, it may well be asked 
whether, with all this in view, the attainment of union is a thing 
which can reasonably be aimed at and hoped for. 

May I be permitted to point out in reply to such a question that not- 
withstanding all the unfavourable influences which have been mentioned, 
a plan may be devised which, given a sincere DESIRE on the part 
of the respective bodies to effect a union, and a readiness on the part 
of each to make at least some sort of concession, would result in the 
formation of a combined and really national Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland. Thus, for example, the various bodies might agree to make 
a joint representation to Parliament with the view of obtaining a 
transfer of the Scottish ecclesiastical endowments to a new united 
Church, formed of existing denominations combined, the present form 
of connection between Church and State in Scotland to be at the same 
time brought to a termination. Parliament would in the first instance, 
of course, be asked to give merely a conditional assent to such a 
proposition, dependent upon the subsequent formation of the proposed 
coalition, and only after the fulfilment of that condition as a pre- 
liminary would the necessary legislative enactment be carried. It 
may be suggested as an objection to such a scheme that Parliament 
would not consent to it. But why not? Parliament has shown a 
considerable disposition to allow Scotchmen to manage their own 
affairs in their own way ; and the fact of such a joint representation 
would be regarded as a significant testimony to the widespread opinion 
supporting it, especially as it may be assumed that the same opinion 
would find representation in most of the Scotch members. 

No doubt a section of the House of Commons would oppose all 
legislation which implied any sort of recognition of religion by the 
State, but on the other hand the suggested mode of dealing with the 
question would find support from many who sit on opposite sides of 
the House. Besides, although it is very easy to utter a demand for 
disestablishment and disendowment, it is certain, as illustrated in 
the case of the Irish Church, that the operation is of a most difficult 
and delicate character. 

But it may be urged that even if the attempt to form this united 
Church were successful, it would not be regarded with favour by the 
general public. While the public might be jealous of any- 
thing calculated to give undue influence to ecclesiasticism, it must 
be remembered that- the various elements of which the united 
Church would be composed would furnish a sort of guarantee against 
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the unfavourable tendencies which are associated with that expres- 
sion. Moreover, I may perhaps remind the English reader that the 
basis and constitution of Scotch Presbyterianism is essentially 
popular, and that the lay element is largely and influentially repre- 
sented in the General Assembly, which is a Church Parliament dealing 
finally with the affairs it is called upon to consider; the scope and 
the effect of its proceedings being entirely different from those of 
Convocation, with which it has sometimes been compared. 

The above observations ‘apply also to the safeguards such a 
Church would possess against a spirit of intolerance, which some 
people apprehend would be fostered in so strong a body. It is well 
known that many thoughtful men regard a State Church as desirable, 
especially on account of the opportunity it is supposed to afford for 
the existence of considerable diversities of doctrine within its pale, 
as compared with non-established Churches, which are represented as 
enjoying less freedom and independence in that respect. This com- 
prehensiveness is precisely one of the features that may be looked for 
in the suggested Scottish Church. Though not a State Church in 
the technical sense of the term, it would be thoroughly national; and 
though not established by law, it would be founded on the broad and 
firm basis of the people’s approval, and having been brought into 
existence by the exercise of forbearance and mutual concession, it is 
not unreasonable to expect that these qualities would be maintained in 
healthy operation. 

Such a Church would, in fact, perhaps provide scope for a reason- 
able amount of diversity of practice and order in matters where some 
freedom is desirable, more conveniently than in the case even of the 
Church of England. The traces of the compromise, of which the 
present order and formularies of the English Church are the outcome, 
remain permanent and visible. In a sense, therefore, the trumpet 
gives an uncertain sound ; and thus, while the members of one impor- 
tant section of thought and feeling, though thoroughly loyal to the 
Church of England, have to accept or evade a good deal that is some- 
what distasteful to them in the rubrics and some other portions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, another party, adhering more strictly to 
the order and rules of the Church, are disposed at heart to regard the 
thirty-nine Articles as the “ forty stripes save one.” The disadvan- 
tage of this condition of things is that either party can with some 
plausibility describe the other as wanting in faithfulness and obedience 
to the Church’s doctrine and order. It is to be observed, however, that 
in the Church of England, as elsewhere, there has been, during recent 
years, a large decrease of such recriminations. The truth is, and it seems 
to be increasingly recognised, that in every Church the diversity of 
men’s mental constitution, tastes, and associations will produce, speaking 
generally, at least three main currents of thought and feeling. The 
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extent to which these will be severally distinguishable may of course 
vary according to circumstances, but there is no reason why each and 
all should not co-exist in one Church united by a loyal adherence to 
certain central truths and obligations, and by the exercise of a charity 
combined with earnestness, such as will maintain an harmonious 
activity, totally different from the hollow and delusive peace which 
may be created by apathy and indifference. 

The growth of mutual toleration in ecclesiastical matters in Scot- 
land is the more notable because in no country has the process of 
“ splitting off” been more freely resorted to in past times. The 
fondness for theological argument which is supposed to characterize 
the Scotch has probably fostered the practice. An Edinburgh 
minister used to relate that on one occasion happening to visit an 
inhabitant of his parish, he asked what church he was in the habit 
of attending. The man replied that he had belonged to a certain 
congregation, but that he and others could not assent to certain 
views which were accepted by the majority, and they had therefore 
formed a secession. “Then you worship with those friends?” 
“Well, no; the fact is, I found there were certain points on which 
I could not conform, so I seceded.” ‘Oh, then, I suppose you and 
your wife engage in devotion together at home?” “ Well, not pre- 
cisely. Our views are not quite in accord; so she worships in that 
corner of the room and I in this.” 

No reasonable person will confound such a reductio ad absurdum 
with the consideration of the causes of any of the serious ecclesiastical 
separations which have from time to time occurred in Scotland ; but 
it should be observed, that for a considerable period no secession of 
any consequence has occurred in the case of any of the chief Pres- 
byterian bodies, although there have not been wanting occasions of 
much difference of opinion, especially in connection with so-called 
heresy cases. These occasions, however, after full discussion, have 
been allowed to pass without any rupture, a further proof being thus 
afforded of the growth of Christian toleration. 

With regard to the actual working out of the scheme, there are, no 
doubt, practical difficulties to be faced. In particular, it may be 
suggested that in any rearrangement as to endowments, other 
religious bodies than those comprehended in the proposed union 
ought to be recognised. No doubt if the object in view were to 
effect an absolute dispersion of the endowments, such claims would 
have to be met; but while Presbyterianism is the form of religion 
adhered to by an overwhelming majority of the people, it may fairly 
be treated as the guardian and trustee of the ecclesiastical revenues ; 
and, moreover, there is no reason why, under the new arrangement, 
the application of these funds should not be, to a large extent, 
entrusted to the ratepayers of each parish, thus giving a voice in the 
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management of these revenues to the inhabitants of the districts from 
whence they are derived. 

Having now alluded to some of the general criticisms to which such 
a scheme may be subjected, let us proceed to consider in what light 
the respective Churches might contemplate a plan, not necessarily on 
precisely the lines indicated, but in the same direction. Taking, as 
before, the United Presbyterians first, it may be said that they would 
gain much that they desire to accomplish, for while conceding a por- 
tion of what may be called the secular part of their programme, they 
would, by throwing themselves into the proposed union, confirm and 
energise that national Presbyterianism of which they are devoted 
adherents, instead of subjecting it to the rude shock which would 
result from mere disestablishment. No doubt the United Presby- 
terians have, as a body, professed and promulgated the doctrine of 
entire removal of State action in connection with religion. But it 
has not always been thought necessary to carry this doctrine to its 
extreme logical conclusion. Thus, in relation to education, the United 
Presbyterians, on the passing of the Act of 1872, did not consider it 
obligatory on them to oppose the teaching of Scripture in the Board 
Schools, although, strictly speaking, such instruction by a teacher 
supported by the rates would not be in accord with the voluntary 
principle. The fact is, the United Presbyterians, though as a rule 
holding decided political views, are ready to subordinate these when, 
in their opinion, the higher claims of religion would thereby be con- 
sulted; and surely it may be urged that the accomplishment of a 
fusion, in place of the present divided state of the Scottish Churches, 
would eminently promote the religious interests of the country. 

Turning now to the Free Church, it should be observed that many 
of the members of that Church who have advocated disestablishment 
have done so from a belief that the peace and co-operation which they 
earnestly desire to see can in no other way be attained. At the 
present time, however, the tokens of an increasing disposition to a 
rapprochement may well induce them to pause and devote their atten- 
tion to any feasible method of accomplishing the wished-for object in 
a more excellent way. Disestablishment is after all an Alexandrian 
mode of unravelling the Gordian knot. A scheme for effecting a 
reconciliation and reconstruction of the divided forces affords wider 
and nobler scope for statesmanship. And such a scheme, if carried 
out, would secure that upon which the Free Church has always laid 
peculiar stress. The body so constituted would be free from legisla- 
tive interference or control in all purely ecclesiastical matters, while 
it would possess the essential elements of a truly national Church. 
Moreover the Free Church, which has always zealously endeavoured 
to maintain evangelical truth, should consider the stimulus which 
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would be imparted to spiritual life throughout the country as the 
outcome and effect of the proposed act of reconciliation. 

Lastly, and especially, the Established Church of Scotland has a 
magnificent opportunity of enabling the desired union and concentra- 
tion to be effected. 

The principle of a national recognition of religion is one which 
thousands of Established Churchmen support with the earnestness of 
deep conviction. But surely the fact rather than the form ought to 
occupy the first place. If the application of this principle is to be 
always limited to the particular mode of operation with which it is 
usually identified, its supporters would, if logically consistent, be 
bound to approve of its maintenance, even when the connection 
between Church and State might be of a merely mechanical descrip- 
tion, as in the case of a country where only a fraction of the popu- 
lation professed adherence to the State Church. With reference also 
to another point upon which Established Churchmen feel strongly— 
the reservation of the endowments to religious purposes—this would 
in the main be effected by the carrying out of some such scheme as 
that which has been indicated. The act of the legislature by which such 
an arrangement would be sanctioned would in itself imply a sort of per- 
manent recognition of the claims of the Church, which would be grate- 
ful to many without necessarily offending others. Besides, it is quite 
certain that many in Scotland who are opposed to the maintenance 
of a State Church would entirely approve of such public recognition 
of religion as is involved in the appointment and maintenance of 
army and prison chaplains, &c. 

“ But,” it may be asked by members of the Established Church, 
“why should we depart from our present position? We are a strong 
and growing Church, we are doing our work, we are providing 
ministrations for the poor. Why should we stop to negotiate with 
other bodies? Let us stand to our guns, whatever may be the result.” 
This, however, is not the highest kind of reasoning. We are not 
entitled to incur the responsibility of ignoring any opportunity of 
effecting a beneficial union, eyen at the cost of some apparent sacri- 
fice. The National Church should regard the whole question 
from a national and not from a denominational point of view; 
it should estimate the benefit to the country which would be gained 
by union, and consider whether it is not worth some effort and even 
some sacrifice. It is admitted that past secessions might safely 
have been arrested by the exercise of timely concession, and now 
- when the question is one not of separating but of uniting, there is 
once more an opportunity for magnanimous and effective action. 
But it may be said that ample time is required for any such opera- 
tion, and that the favourable influences must be exerted gradually. 
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This may be true in the abstract, but we have to face the actual 
circumstances in which we stand. A general election is at hand, 
and there is no reason to believe that a majority of the new Scottish 
representatives will be pledged to support the Established Church. 
The only way in which this could be effected would be through a 
combination on the part of Liberal and Conservative Churchmen in 
every district to support only the candidate who would vote against 
disestablishment. But political feeling runs high in Scotland, and 
there is no prospect of such an alliance being systematically adopted. 
It will thus happen that even though a majority of the Scottish 
electors are not in favour of disestablishment, a majority of their 
elected representatives will be pledged to support such a measure, 
owing to the manner in which it will be thrust upon the Liberal 
programme during the contest. The general election will thus fail 
to furnish a real test of the actual feeling of the country, though the 
apparent result will be such as to enable a measure for disestablish- 
ment to be carried. And the effect of such a measure will not be to 
produce the peace and facilities for union which many hope for as a 
rapid result. The Established Church will die hard, and there will 
be prolonged bitterness and estrangement between its adherents and 
those of the other bodies, who will be regarded as the cause of its 
overthrow. . 

With all this in view, surely an earnest and self-denying effort 
ought now to be made by all concerned to effect a settlement 
through which, by the surrender of various non-essential points on 
the part: of each Church, a noble work will be achieved and the best 
interests of the country promoted. 

The difficulties are admittedly considerable. Like dark rocks at 
low water they loom out conspicuous; but rather than attempting to 
shatter these by any violent process, will it not be better to give 
free course to the rising tide of brotherly feeling by which all such 
obstructions would be submerged ? 

ABERDEEN. 
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Tue shadow of war, which has long rested fitfully upon Asia and Eastern 
Europe, has now fallen athwart England, and the net result of the 
past month is that our relations both with Russia and France are 
undergoing a strain more critical than has been the case for years. 
As we write Mr. Gladstone is asking the House of Commons for the 
war credit of which he gave notice last week, of eleven millions. 
The objects for which this is required sufficiently explain the policy 
of the Government. Four millions and a half are to defray the 
expenses of the military operations and the railway works in Soudan. 
There is to be no early advance ; there will, in fact, it may be pre- 
dicted, be no advance at all on Khartoum, and the English forces in 
the Soudan will be concentrated upon three points: the Red Sea 
littoral, Sinkat, as the key to the interior, and Wady Halfa, as com- 
manding the Nile. The army of the Soudan, strengthened by 
reinforcements from England, as’ well as by other reinforcements 
demanded by Lord Dufferin, will form a reserve for India. India, 
that is to say, is to have an entire corps d’armée set apart for it, at 
a cost of half a million for its transport thither. The other six mil- 
lions are to be spent on the military and naval preparations which 
the action of Russia in Asia and elsewhere renders necessary. 

Before we offer any remarks on the prospects of peace or war as 
between Russia and England, it may be well briefly to summarise 
the events which have occurred during the last few weeks. London 
was profoundly moved on the morning of the 9th inst. by an 
ambiguous telegram from St. Petersburg, in the Standard, announcing 
a collision between the Russian and Afghan forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Penj-deh. The intelligence was speedily confirmed by 
a meagre notification which the Government received from Sir 
Peter Lumsden, and it became known that on the 30th of March 
General Komaroff had attacked an Afghan force of some 4,000 
men entrenched on the Kushk. The Afghans appear to have fought 
with desperate bravery, but their muskets could do nothing against 
the Russian breech-loaders, and they were driven off with the loss of 
their cannon and about 900 men. The beginning of the engage- 
ment had been witnessed by Captain Yate, of the English Boundary 
Commission, who had been deputed to advise the Afghan commander. 
Mr. Gladstone concisely recited the intelligence in the House of 
Commons, stating that the Russian action, as far as the facts were 
known, appeared to the Government “an unprovoked aggression.” 
For the moment it was believed that the shot destined to precipitate 
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hostilities between the two Great Powers had been fired; the excite- 
ment in the City approached a panic, consols falling 2}, and was 
communicated to the foreign bourses. M. de Giers, however, 
promptly begged her Majesty’s Government not to allow “this 
regrettable incident” to mar the progress of negotiations, and pub- 
lished an explanatory dispatch from General Komaroff, in which 
that officer justified himself. The Ministry accordingly determined 
to await Sir P. Lumsden’s observation on the Russian statement 
before committing themselves to an irrevocable judgment on the 
matter. General Komaroff, in brief, alleged that the action had 
been brought on by the menacing conduct of the Afghans, who had 
advanced towards the Russian camp, that to attack them was a 
necessary measure of self-defence, and that he could claim in no 
common degree the merit of moderation for having fallen back to his 
original position after the victory. 

The delay involved by the resolution of the Government, although 
war preparations have been steadily maintained, contributed to allay 
the public excitement, and before long optimistic views again began 
to prevail. General Komaroff’s allegations were not without effect 
both upon continental and English opinion, and the magnitude of the 
interests, favourable to peace at home and abroad, grew apparent. 
This impression was deepened by the somewhat perplexing intelli- 
gence that arrived from Afghanistan. The Ameer, to whom the 
news of the Penj-deh fight had been communicated while at Rawul 
Pindi, declared that he did not lay any stress upon the retention of 
Penj-deh itself, and would be satisfied with a boundary running through 
Zulfikar, Akrobat and Maruchak, approximately on, that is to say, the 
lines proposed by M. Lessar. More significant still was his assurance 
that the advance of English troops into Afghanistan would provoke a 
rising of the clans, and his inability to guarantee even the safety of 
an engineer officer who, it was proposed, should report upon the 
defences of Herat. The picture of a strong, united and friendly 
Afghanistan rapidly melted away in the light of these intima- 
tions. The disposition of the Afghans made it clear that their 
country could scarcely serve as a base of operations against the 
Russians, and that its real function was to exist rather as a chevaux 
de frise than as an ally between India and the northern advance. 
England had drifted into an awkward position, largely owing to the 
superior knowledge of frontier affairs which has been at the disposal 
of Russia at every step of the negotiations, and the greater dexterity 
of her officers. The abandonment of the Ameer’s claim to Penj-deh 
opened the door for a compromise, and preliminary arrangements 
with regard to the new boundary began to be discussed. The one 
doubtful feature in the situation, however, remained—the collision at 
Penj-deh, about which the Government were bound by their treaty- 
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obligations to the Ameer and by the national honour to demand 
explanations. 

As the time approached for the arrival of Sir P. Lumsden’s 
detailed comments, symptoms were discernible that the renewed 
confidence in a peaceful solution was giving way. Discrepancies 
were discovered in General Komaroff’s dispatch, and a variety of 
suspicious circumstances induced the belief that he had not ‘acted 
without the orders of his immediate superior, Prince Dondoukoff- 
Korsakoff, and the cognizance of the St. Petersburg authorities. 
Moreover, the military party at St. Petersburg was stimulated to 
renewed activity by the apparent willingness of Mr. Gladstone to 
recognise the occupation of Penj-deh in the same spirit in which he 
had allowed his first peremptory demand for withdrawal “ to lapse.” 
The reported intentions of Germany and Austria to force Turkey to 
keep the Dardanelles closed in case of hostilities, the disagreement of 
England and France in Egypt were further encouragements, and the 
cession to this country of the valuable coaling station of Port 
Hamilton, off Corea, an important basis for naval operations in the 
North Pacific, was construed as an act of hostility. On all sides it 
had become apparent that M. de Gier’s hand was being forced, and 
that the Czar could no longer oppose his peaceful inclinations to the 
forward school. A marked alteration has come over the tone of 
the Russian Press, every article in which practically passes under the 
official censorship. M. Katkoff’s organ has vapoured about Lord 
Dufferin’s attitude in itself constituting a casus belli. It is not 
obscurely hinted that the affair at Penj-deh was a natural retaliation for 
the success of the Durbar, and that Herat itself is destined soon to fall 
under Russian influence. Concurrently with this the St. Petersburg 
Foreign Office has assumed a more imperious tone. Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
expected dispatch arrived on the 21st; it directly traversed General 
Komaroff’s more important statements, and has left no doubt that the 
Russians deliberately forced on an engagement on the Kushk. The 
English request for a disavowal of General Komaroff has met with a 
blank refusal, and with recriminations directed against the English 
officers; finally difficulties have cropped up with regard to the 
boundary. If, of course, an understanding can be arrived at about 
the Penj-deh incident, there is no reason why these should not be 
evaded. But at present Russia is obviously determined to exact the 
uttermost she can from our embarrassments, and to allow the English 
Cabinet no escape from its impasse. 

Nothing is more noticeable than the calmness of the public mind in 
England amid these transactions. The excitement they have occa- 
sioned has been confined to the sellers and purchasers of the special 
editions of the evening, and Sunday, newspapers in the streets. 
One of the reasons for this tranquillity is a certain perplexity 
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as to the points now at issue between Russia and England, the 
precise purpose of any conflict which may be waged, and, above all 
things, the limits of the area it may cover. That Russia is, in a way, 
menacing our Indian Empire is understood. Equally well is it under- 
stood that between the Russian outposts and the Anglo-Indian fron- 
tier there extends a vast tract of territory, inhabited by a warlike 
and savage race, whose ruler—as his subjects—desires to be as much 
as possible independent both of Russia and England. When war 
between England and her Asiatic rival in the neighbourhood of our 
own Indian dominions is talked about as imminent, it is completely for- 
gotten that the military forces of the two are not within fighting dis- 
tance of each other. Afghanistan might proclaim war on Russia 
with the certainty that the battle would begin at once. But if 
England is to try conclusions with Russia in Penj-deh, she must first 
entirely change her relations with the Ameer, and Afghanistan must 
be assimilated to the conditions of a native protected State. Failing 
this, the troops of England must violently overrun the province of 
the Ameer as a preliminary to arriving at close quarters with the 
troops of the Czar. The Afghans are now our allies. They receive 
from us a subsidy which, as a consequence of the recent interviews 
between Lord Dufferin and Abdur-Rahman, will, it is believed, 
be increased ; and they are willing to profit from the skill and 
experience of English officers. But they decline to admit English 
troops to their territory. They insist, that is, upon preserving their 
national, and above all, their military idiosyncrasies. 

Theoretically, it might be feasible to march an army through 
Afghanistan to Penj-deh. But the indispensable condition of this 
would be that military understanding with the Afghans which, as has 
been already explained, appears out of the question. And supposing 
we were to commence a military movement, with the approval of the 
Afghans, in this direction, what would and what might happen? 
The Russians would instantaneously advance upon Herat. They 
might win other considerable successes, and, by the time that the 
British soldiers closed with them, their prestige in Afghanistan might 
be irresistible. Only imagine the difficulty, and the peril, of our 
military position then! With traditional treachery, the Afghans, in 
the presence of the triumphant Muscovites, might turn against us, and 
cut off the line of our retirement to India. The utmost we could hope 
would be that, after having spent countless lives and untold treasure, 
we might be able to hold a scientific frontier, behind which our empire 
in Hindostan would be impregnable. And what should we have 
gained? Absolutely nothing. No one to-day seriously asserts that 
it can be worth while for us to go to war with Russia for the sake of 
such a strip of territory as Penj-deh. The simple problem which 
demands solution is how we can best guarantee India against Russian 
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attack, consistently with maintaining the good-will of the frontier 
tribes. If, what is called, the Russian advance is continued we shall, 
indeed, be compelled to check it with all the resources of our empire. 
Probably it will be our duty to come to an arrangement with China. 
Whatever can be done to render Russia impotent for the ends of 
Indian invasion,—for threatening the scientific frontier, which we have 
resolved shall be inviolable,—must be done. The Central Asian ques- 
tion has now been reopened by events in a way which does not admit 
of its being closed save upon conditions that shall prevent its ever 
being reopened again. It is no part of our business to protect the 
Government against the charge of apathy and remissness. Apathy, 
however, cannot be imputed to them in their refusal to proclaim a 
war against Russia in Central Asia, and upon the issue now before us. 
What the country desires to know is where, and why, it is going to pit 
itself in arms against the commanders of the Czar, and what it may 
hope to gain from suchacontest. To this there isan obvious answer. 
It being confessedly absurd to go to war with Russia for her raids 
on what doubtless is Afghan territory, let us give her clearly to 
understand that we will go to war with her for any semblance of 
aggression on English territory. Let us establish and define a zone 
which, whether it be called neutral or not, is in effect English, and any 
trespass on which pledges England to defend it by arms. It may be 
that if our Government intimate to Russia that this is their policy, M. de 
Giers will find himself compelled to return a non possumus by way of 
reply. Then indeed it is difficult to see how war can be avoided. 
Only let it be understood that there can be no immediate question of 
war, that we are perfectly willing to forget the Penj-deh incident, 
that when we do fight Russia it will be for the sake of India, 
that once having given her battle we shall neither make, nor connive 
at, any attempt to localise the struggle, and that we shall not only 
exhaust our own strength but enlist the strength of Europe so far as 
we can against her. 

It may be at once admitted that the answer which Russia will 
return to what may be the practical ultimatum of England is to 
say the least doubtful. The considerations which make for war in 
Russia are more complex and far-reaching than is generally sup- 
posed. In the first place there is the Muscovite faction,—the 
privileged classes who inhabit or are intimately connected with the 
Grand Duchy of Muscovy, the quintessence of the military aristocracy 
of the empire, to whom war is what fox hunting is to an English 
country gentleman. The autocracy of the Czar as the head of a vast 
nationality of soldiers, is absolutely essential to the position which 
the Muscovites, properly so-called, enjoy. Once impair his proroga- 
tives and Muscovite prestige would be at an end. On the other hand 
the more coo!-headed and decorous cnemics of the Muscovites have, 
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for a very different reason, an interest in desiring war also. It is not 
true to say that every one in the Russian empire who is not a soldier 
is a Nihilist. This rough method of unscientific dichotomy ignores 
the existence of the Liberals of Russia, who are anxious that the 
despotism of the Czar should be replaced, not, as the Nihilists would 
like, by a general reduction of the body politic to chaos, but by a 
system, however crude, of representative Government. Now in time 
of peace these Liberals have-no chance. It is only in time of war, 
and especially at the critical moment when the Russian mind, always 
liable to the reaction from intense elation to despair, is agitated,—if 
not by defeat yet by checks and reverses which go perilously close to 
defeat—that Russian Liberalism has a chance of making its voice felt. 
Something of this sort occurred during the Russo-Turkish war, and 
when the Russian troops were being daily decimated in their attempts 
upon Plevna the late Czar felt the necessity of conceding constitutional 
reforms. But the hour of victory arrived, nothing more was heard 
of them, the autocracy of the Imperial entourage remained as high- 
handed and severe as ever, and the Liberals, determined not to stain 
their hands by allying themselves with Nihilism and assassinations, 
were once more paralysed. Bitter experience has taught these men 
that they can only hope for political reforms when the chief centres 
of Russian population, especially in the Grand Duchy of Muscovy, 
are depleted of the representatives of that military caste to which 
ex hypothesi war is the chief object of existence. Of this caste M. 
Katkoff is one of the most fiery exponents, and for the reasons 
now enumerated it comes to pass that he may unintentionally inter- 
pret at the same time the wishes of those whom he and his clients 
are so supremely desirous to trample under foot, viz., the Russian 
Liberals. The former look upon war as an end in itself, the latter 
upon war as an indispensable instrument of political reform. 

It will have been observed that M. Katkoff, in his organ, has 
recently advocated considerable concessions to Germany with the 
object of securing the alliance, or at least the benevolent neutrality, 
of Russia’s most puissant neighbour. He has even suggested that 
Warsaw and the left bank of the Vistula should be presented to 
Germany as a gift. There is good reason to believe that Prince 
Bismarck will not see his way, for two reasons, to accept the offer. 
In the first place it may be well to point out that it is from the point 
of view of the Muscovite faction, one which would benefit the 
givers more than the recipients. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Moscow the distress from which Russian trades and 
manufactures are suffering is appallingly severe. The business they 
have engaged in is not adapted to their capacities. They are beaten 
at every turn by their German rivals who are now flourishing on 
Russian soil in and about Warsaw. The main secret of the pros- 
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perity of these is that they have escaped the high prohibitive tariffs 
of Germany. If they were to become subjects of the German 
Empire these tariffs would practically destroy the commerce which 
they now carry on, without let or hindrance, and at such advantage to 
themselves. The Muscovite merchants would gain what the German 
merchants of Warsaw had lost. Prince Bismarck is well aware of 
this, and will not accept a present from Russia, merely that his own 
countrymen now happily engaged in the Russian trade might suffer 
and their profits go to the Russian merchants in Muscovy. The 
second reason which renders it unlikely the arrangement advocated 
by M. Katkoff will ever be carried out is the general relations exist- 
ing between the two countries. We in England are not sufficiently 
aware that the one dominating sentiment of the Russian mind is 
hatred of Germany, and the feeling is reciprocated by the Germans 
with tolerable cordiality. The result cannot in the long run be 
doubtful. If, to speak plainly, anything in the future is certain, it 
is the outbreak of war between Germany and Russia in a very few 
years. That being the case it ought to be an object of English policy 
to avert for the moment a rupture with Russia. Granted, as we 
have already done, that Russia is in Asia our natural enemy and 
that we may be compelled to fight her, surely it is to our advantage 
to leave, as far as may be, the responsibility for war to a power 
so well able to discharge it as Germany. Upon every ground of 
statesmanship therefore the longer we can defer hostilities with 
Russia the better, while, as it will now have been made plain, 
hostilities with Russia for the sake of Penj-deh, or for that matter 
unless circumstances should undergo a complete change, for 
Afghanistan, is an absurdity. Consequently we hold that while 
England may almost at any moment find herself at war with 
Russia, the struggle cannot be for the issues and cannot be conducted 
in the manner which those who talk about it idly and ignorantly 
imagine. 

To suppose that there is not just now a desire on the part of France 
to lean towards Russia, even to establish with her an entente cordiale 
which may be prejudicial to England, would be to ignore self-evident 
facts. We may feel confident that France is desirous equally on her 
own account and for the sake of gratifying Russia to cause us the 
utmost amount of embarrassment in Egypt. The latest proof of this 
is the case of the Bosphore Egyptien. It is much to be regretted that 
the conduct of England in this matter has been by no means devoid 
of reproach. Technically, one of the provisions of the capitulations, 
which are in Egypt the expression and embodiment of international 
law, appears to have been violated by the suppression of this news- 
paper. The property, that is to say, of a French subject has been 
subjected to arbitrary damage without reference to the guardian of 
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French rights and interests, viz., the French consul-general or his re- 
presentative. Nubar Pacha may have had some motive with which we 
are imperfectly acquainted in summarily prohibiting, at the request of 
Sir Evelyn Baring, the publication of the Bosphore. However that may 
be, the fact remains that an exceedingly high-handed and impolitic 
thing has been done, and a legitimate handle thus given to French 
complaints. We may complain as much as we like of French 
ingratitude. It was not, we may say, in this manner that after the 
insult offered by a French commander to the English flag in Mada- 
gascar we comported ourselves to the Government of the French 
Republic. The statement is of course true, but it has no concern 
whatever with the practical gravity of the affair. The French 
consul-general in Egypt, who happens at this moment to be 
in Paris, is M. Camille Barrére, an exceedingly able man and 
with an unquestioned ascendancy over M. Ferry’s successor, 
M. de Freycinet. When the Ferry Government fell three weeks ago 
some people were bold enough to conjecture that the event would 
exercise an influence favourable to England. As a matter of fact the 
coincidence that it is M. de Freycinet who has replaced M. Ferry is 
of the most evil omen for the relations between France and England 
so far as Egypt is concerned. We have and shall continue to have 
in M. Camille Barrére the most astute and indefatigable underminer 
of our Egyptian policy. The De Freycinet Ministry is likely to last 
at any rate till the general elections. The extraordinary peace con- 
cluded with China after the Tonquin defeat has relieved France of 
one onerous responsibility, and has left her with comparative freedom 
and with increased desire to vex our path at Cairo. For the execu- 
tion of this purpose she could have no agent more admirably qualified 
than M. Barrére. The question therefore may be forced upon us at 
any moment, how, with Russian hostility and aggression in Asia, we 
are to do our duty by and in Egypt? In the Imperial Parliament 
sitting at Westminster, substantial and satisfactory progress with 
Egyptian affairs has been made. The convention authorising the 
advance of nine millions has been accepted by the House of Commons, 
and the Loan Bill, the first step necessary towards giving effect to 
that Convention, has passed the House of Lords. Nothing could 
have been better than Mr. Gladstone’s general vindication of both, 
nothing more effective or cogent than Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, 
perhaps the greatest triumph he has ever achieved in the House of 
Commons, advocating the principle of the Convention and proving to 
demonstration we were not entering upon it without having already 
received tangible benefits in return. It has also been shown that 
this international instrument will in no way tend to compromise us 
in reference to the Suez Canal. Lord Randolph Churchill, who has 
returned to England intellectually as well as physically improved by 
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his Indian trip, at once saw that Sir Richard Cross’s attempt to upset the 
Convention by the amendment he brought forward on the motion to 
go into committee on the Loan Bill was a tactical blunder. Although 
therefore the affair of the Bosphore Egyptien and the relations which 
by way of sequel it has developed between France and England have 
greatly added to the difficulties and complexities of the general 
situation, there is nothing to find fault with in the Egyptian policy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and the particular incident to which 
attention has been drawn may probably now be considered as at an end. 

Such opinions as have been expressed either in the House of Com- 
mons, or by distinguished public men speaking in the country on the 
subject of Egypt and our relations with the Soudan, have accorded 
exactly with the anticipations we placed on record a month ago, and 
testify to the rapid growth of the conviction that it is impracticable 
to renew our operations against the Mahdi in the autumn. But with 
these few exceptions, and with the exception further of the debates 
on the Convention and the Loan Bill, the part filled by foreign politics, 
whether in parliamentary discussions or in extra parliamentary 
utterances, during the past three weeks, have been singularly dispro- 
portionate to the gravity of the subject. Mr. Shaw Lefevre has 
introduced his Bill for sixpenny telegrams, and the Seats Bill has 
passed through committee. Sir Charles Dilke, by the admirable 
tact with which he has managed this measure and by the sustained 
mastery of its accumulating and complicated details, has added 
fresh laurels to a parliamentary reputation already one of the greatest 
of his time. There is another circumstance of which the retrospect 
of the debates on the Seats Bill may remind us—that until the 
measure is seen actually in operation, until, that is to say, it is tested 
by the process of a general election, no severe party combats will be 
witnessed. Nothing can be more suggestive than the conditions which 
mark the close of the Parliament elected in 1880, in comparison with 
those which attended the dissolution of its predecessor. Then, and up 
to the very moment when Lord Beaconsfield penned his historic letter 
to the Duke of Marlborough, party animosities continued to wax in 
intensity in proportion as members and constituencies perceived that 
a general election was drawing near. Now, on the other hand, every- 
thing is relegated to the country. It is true that six weeks ago 
Ministers escaped defeat on a question of confidence by only fourteen 
votes. The incident has not affected in the slightest degree their 
position in the House of Commons. It has never been seriously 
urged as a justification of questions which Mr. Gladstone has depre- 
cated as ill-advised or as inconvenient to the public service, that the 
circumstances of the case were exceptional, and that the result of 
the Vote of Censure debate early in March showed that the Cabinet 
was not genuinely trusted by Parliament. The tone of the Opposition 
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has in fact of late been altogether unexceptionable. Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s interpellations have been dignified and statesmanlike ; 
even Mr. Ashmead Bartlett has exhibited a certain reasonableness in 
his importunities. Some vigorous party speeches have, of course, been 
delivered in the country against Ministers, but they have been as 
much the reverse of exceptionally vituperative as of novel in their 
accusations. Within the last few days Lord Salisbury has 
harangued crowded audiences in Wales. But the most violent senti- 
ment which he has shaped forth in language has been that all infidels 
are Liberals. The general moderation of the Tory orators may, perhaps, 
be easily explained. Lord Salisbury and his colleagues are probably 
by this time aware that there exists in the country nothing in the 

nature of strong feeling against Ministers, and that when the general 
election comes it may be necessary for the Conservatives, since they 
have signally failed to elaborate or propose any substitute for the 
policy of Liberalism, however glaring the defects of that policy may 
be, to point to the circumstance that recently, at any rate, they have 
abstained from arraigning their opponents in too unmeasured terms. 
The electoral campaign has, in fact, commenced already. It has 
come in as March proverbially goes out, like a lamb. Possibly as it 
proceeds it will display the temper of the lion. Meanwhile, an 
examination of the tactics of the Opposition may reasonably generate 
a belief that they are, for the moment, uncertain of their ground, or 
that they are, in familiar phraseology, waiting to see how the cat 
will jump. As to the issue of the coming struggle between parties, 
it would be vain to speculate. Two general observations of a very 
vague and therefore safe prophetic character may be ventured 
upon—first, that so far as the Government are concerned, much will 
depend upon the course of events abroad during the interval which 
must elapse during now and mid-November next; secondly, that the 
Conservative chances will be maximised or minimised according as the 
members of the party pull or do not pull together, which is, perhaps, 
but an indirect way of saying, according as Lord Salisbury recognises 
in Lord Randolph Churchill his most capable lieutenant. 

The premonitory echoes of the resistance which the Irish members 
will raise to the renewal of the Crimes Act have been of late clearly 
audible in the House of Commons, and on Friday last the Home 
Rulers, by an alliance with the Conservatives, succeeded in placing 
the Government in a minority on an entirely trivial matter. As 
regards the future, we may assume that when Mr. Parnell and his 
friends have made the protestations which they deem essential to 
their position to such legislation as Lord Spencer requires, their 
opposition will collapse, and that the Bill will finally pass with a 
tranquillity in exact proportion to the noisy clamour with which its 
introduction was proposed and denounced. The Irish separatists at 
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Westminster have not too good reason to be satisfied with the recep- 
tion of the Prince and Princess of Wales on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel. Politically the permanent results of their Royal 
Highnesses’ visits are not likely to be very serious. It may be that 
if either the Heir Apparent, or one of his brothers, was to purchase a 
house in Ireland, and to spend a portion there of every year real good 
would be done. But independently of the question whether such an 
experiment would not be made too late, difficulties are likely to be 
placed, by those who have the wish and the power to do so, in its way. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales return to London in the course of 
the next few days, and the retrospect, like the progress, of their 
journey is at least interesting. So strongly favourable to them was 
on the whole the popular sentiment that the few hostile demonstra- 
tions organized against their Royal Highnesses have failed conspicu- 
ously. In the South of Ireland disagreeable collisions have taken 
place between the police and the Parnellites. The demonstrations in 
Tralee, Listowell and Limerick have been upon the feeblest and 
puniest scale. If the Prince of Wales has not contributed to the solu- 
tion of the real Irish difficulty, he has at least proved that he can 
trust to an Irish multitude to receive him as cordially as a London 
crowd. His visit has not been, what indeed nobody ever expected it 
would be, a political victory. But it has proved a personal and social 
triumph of a peculiarly gratifying kind, marked at every stage by 
amenities which, if they do not accomplish much good, do no harm, 
and which are agreeable and creditable to all concerned in them. 

The prospect of a war with Russia has turned the eyes of Eng- 
lishmen with more than ordinary interest to our colonies and foreign 
settlements, Ministers, reminded of the duties of defence, are scanning 
the farthest boundaries of our empire with anxious gaze, are equip- 
ping war vessels, buying torpedoes, and securing fast merchantmen 
from every well-known line. The realities of a naval conflict have 
been at length realised, and it is beginning to be understood how 
evil the case of England might be were her ocean routes interrupted, 
her trade dislocated, and her empire exposed to the ravages of an 
enemy’s cruisers. The dependence of England upon her empire, the 
identity of interests which exists between her and every distant 
settlement which owes her allegiance, is illustrated and emphasized 
both in Parliament and upon every public platform. And all this 
apprehension and haste have arisen from the mere risk of dan- 
ger at the hands of a third-rate naval power! We have talked 
much of late about the potential greatness of our colonial empire, 
but the first breath of war lays its weakness bare. The remedy for 
this weakness, it is consoling to feel, rests with ourselves. We must 
build, fortify, and consolidate. It is perceived that Russia has the 
choice of many objectives, and that the scene of her exploits may be 
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laid in many a distant corner of the world. A maritime conflict 
could not be localised and the only plan is to meet cruiser with 
cruiser and to hold as many coaling stations and forts in distant seas 
as possible. Certainly the activity in our dockyards and arsenals is 
remarkable, and to some extent spasmodic. The danger is that, if 
the Russian scare passes away, a relapse may come. Let England 
take the lesson to heart and meditate upon it. We are now almost 
for the first time in our history beginning to realise what the cost of 
empire means. And the cost must be paid if the empire is to be 
kept. 

If political meetings can accentuate political necessities, that held 
on April 16th at the Cannon Street Hotel on the subject of our com- 
merce and the state of our fleet, is memorable. Mr. W. H. Smith, 
while drawing attention to the fact that our food supply, which is 
imported at the rate of £17,000,000 a year, must be protected, can 
hardly, in face of the facts produced, be accused of making a random 
statement when he observed, that in the event of war the amount of 
protection which we can guarantee is inadequate. Mr. Forster 
subsequently remarked that, should this supply, or any considerable 
part of it, be stopped, it is impossible to picture it as happening 
“without sufferings and terrible misfortune. It is our deter- 
mination,’ he said, “that, at any cost, we will keep up our 
position of protecting our old island from invasion, of protecting 
our ships upon the sea, of protecting the colonies who show that 
they are our fellow-countrymen, of protecting the almost countless 
millions of our fellow-subjects. It is absolutely necessary to make our 
navy strong.” This, it need not be said, is a reversion to the policy 
of Cobden, who maintained that England should be twice as strong 
as France upon the seas. But our necessities are greater now than 
they were in Cobden’s time, for our energies have to be devoted, not 
only to keeping afloat a large and sufficient fleet, but to strengthening, 
so as to render impregnable, various important points along our com- 
mercial routes. From the Cape, Hong Kong, Singapore, British 
Columbia and elsewhere, the plaint of unpreparedness meets us. 
Experience teaches us daily that the best way to avoid inevitable 
conflicts is to build ships and erect forts, and show ourselves ready 
along the whole line. 

The question of the comparative value of Simonstown and Table 
Bay as a naval port in South Africa has been raised by those who are 
anxious to make our position in those southern waters absolutely 
secure, but who are yet undecided whether our chief defences should 
be built by the shores of Table Bay or False Bay. 

The position of Simonstown itself is bad. The place is overlooked, 
and dominated, by high mountain ridges which are at present unfor- 
tified, and might be occupied by a daring foe willing to run the risk of 
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landing secretly in one of the bays in its rear. As matters are, and 
supposing Simonstown is kept as the most important station, it would 
be necessary to add largely to its defences and fortify the adjoining 
hills. Naval warfare having undergone such a revolution within the 
last few years, it would be hazardous to trust to the ships outside as an 
impregnable first line of defence. It might be assumed that turret- 
ships would be effectual guardians of this and similar positions, if 
exposed simply to the chances of a conflict with fast cruisers, neces- 
sarily their inferiors in armament. We have, however, to reckon with 
torpedoes. It has been pointed out by a competent critic, that “ one 
of the first measures which must be taken in hand is to establish an 
impregnable and large naval station at the Cape. It is essential to 
the security and commerce of all the Australian colonies, of India, 
and all our Eastern dependencies.” The damage which any 
formidable vessel might inflict upon British trade off the Cape has 
been sufficiently demonstrated to induce our naval authorities to 
adopt the most active and vigilant precautions. In such pre- 
cautions, it is not too much to ask the Cape colonists themselves 
to take an adequate share, when some more definite scheme of 
Imperial defence is formulated. The same safeguards which are so 
urgently needed at the Cape stations are equally needed in the North 
and South Pacific. Any isolated and strong position outside the 
zone of Australian interests, strictly so called, must be taken up 
promptly by the Imperial Government. It is satisfactory to learn, 
therefore, that Port Hamilton, in the North Pacific, off the southern 
extremity of the Corean Peninsula, has been recently occupied by 
England. This port has been termed the East Asiatic Gibraltar, and 
is conveniently placed for offence and defence. It is distant thirty- 
eight miles from the island of Quelquert, and has a well-sheltered 
and spacious harbour, lying between three small rocky islands. The 
peninsula of Corea has itself been fairly free from interference at the 
hands of Europeans—the dissensions of which we hear occasionally 
being fomented by national jealousies between Chinese and Japanese. 
But it is rumoured that Russia regards this country as affording 
favourable opportunities for her intrigues; and the hoisting of the 
British flag at Port Hamilton will have the effect of checkmating 
her ambitious and aggressive designs in those seas. Moreover, the 
Russian port of Vladirostock, at the northern boundary of the 
Corean .Peninsula, must in case of war be exposed to attack from 
this port, which commands the Corean Channel and the entrance to 
the Sea of Japan on the east and the Yellow Sea on the west. It is 
to be hoped that no diplomatic remonstrances will induce England 
to part with this coign of vantage. 

In British Columbia, whither on a previous occasion Russian 
admirals were intending to direct their attention, the utmost efforts 
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are being made by the naval and local authorities to be on their 
guard. In the Australian colonies and the Pacific it is hardly neces- 
sary to remark that the vigour of the colonists is conspicuous. The 
wardship of the seas is a vast responsibility, but it is being met in 
every quarter. It is a matter of regret that a rebellion in a distant 
part of Canada should cripple for a moment the resources of the 
Dominion Government, especially when the colonists were un- 
feignedly anxious to proffer loyal aid to England, and contribute 
in a material fashion towards the defence of the Empire. Canada, 
however, can be trusted to take care of itself. There is direct tele- 
graphic communication from New Westminster in Columbia to 
London, and the opening up of the country by railway enterprise has 
rendered military concentration easy. 

An Anglo-Russian war would probably cause the colonies to seek 
a closer union with the mother country. A stern and protracted 
campaign always develops as it goes on some deep national or Imperial 
sentiment, and strengthens rather than weakens ethnical ties. 
Twelve millions of British colonists will feel that they in company 
with the parent State have been exposed to the “ unprovoked aggres- 
sion” of the Muscovite, and will resent it as a common injustice. 
England’s hands are clean in the Afghan matter, and therefore no 
colony can feel that in the case of war they have, owing to their 
Imperial connection, been exposed to unnecessary risk, or sacrificed 
in any way to an arbitrary and Chauvinistic policy at home. It 
does not require an extended flight of imagination to picture the 
era when the Australian, South African and North American 
colonies will stand not only strong in themselves but be in a posi- 
tion, if they advance at their present rate, to make their influence 
and example felt amongst all other nations. If an Anglo-Russian 
conflict be the first historical occasion upon which Britons in 
various parts of the world have united together and sealed their 
unity with their blood, it will be a memorable and important one, 
and bring after it results which can scarcely fail to be satisfactory. 
Already the Australian contingent at Suakim has volunteered its 
service in Central Asia in the event of hostilities. In England 
the idea of the unity of the Empire, perhaps the most important 
and pregnant one of the future for us, continues to invite not 
only dispassionate criticisms of a favourable character but in some 
instances glowing eulogium. Sir Charles Dilke at Edinburgh and 
Mr. Courtney in Cornwall, expressed themselves in nearly identical 
language when referring to the generous conduct of New South 
Wales. As, however, Mr. Courtney was not very long ago Under 
Secretary for Colonial Affairs, it is curious that he should have 
fallen into the mistake of attributing a protectionist policy to New 
South Wales, and a free trade policy to Victoria. 

The Federal Council for Australia Bill, introduced by Lord Derby 
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into the House of Lords last week, must excite mixed feelings. That 
five colonies should be willing to come together for certain purposes 
of mutual interest, is as gratifying as the refusal of the two most 
important colonies to join hands with their neighbours is disappoint- 
ing. No Australasian Council can pretend to be representative or 
complete whilst New South Wales holds aloof. New Zealand, sepa- 
rated as she is by a wide strip of ocean from Australia, is not so 
essential to an Australasian Dominion. Not until the Federation of 
Australasia is complete, and a Dominion similar to that of Canada is 
realised, will the question of the unity of the empire be materially 
affected by the proposal now before Parliament. The measure, as it 
stands, is pregnant with hopes and fears. Once we have an Australasian 
Dominion we shall have arrived at a stage of empire which will mean 
consolidation or disintegration. Nothing can be more certain than that 
the permanent union of our colonies on the other side of the world 
will revolutionise the relations between themselves and the mother 
country. A repetition of the New Guinea business will scarcely be pos- 
sible, or, if possible, the result will be different. The voice of a com- 
munity nearly as large as London will not be hushed as easily as 
Queensland was reprimanded for.planting the British flag on the 
north of Torres Straits. Again, such a community cannot be 
expected to consent to remain silent on matters of Imperial moment 
which directly or indirectly affect its welfare. But, whilst 
on these points an Australasian Dominion will probably be 
firm, and will be loyal to England in proportion as its wishes 
receive adequate consideration, so it may be that they will prove the 
rocks on which the newly-launched barque of the Pacific will be torn 
asunder. Even on the New Guinea question the colonies were not 
entirely agreed among themselves. Clause 31 of the Federal Council 
Bill provides for the secession of any colony which disapproves of the 
action of the Chamber. To this clause will be due, if to either, the 
failure of the measure. Why should a colony withdraw in the event 
of the Council not being entirely in accord with its own views? If 
such a withdrawal takes place, it is to be feared that the result will 
be to embitter the relations between the colony and its neighbours, 
and to render the Council impotent to give effect to decrees which 
might be of the most vital and general importance. 


The news from South Africa is meagre. The submarine cable. 


has broken down again somewhere in the Mozambique Channel, 
and we are left without the latest telegraphic intelligence of 
what is going on in that part of the world. The advisability of 
possessing an alternative cable by the West Coast is again impressed 
upon us. The periodical isolation of the Cape is a matter of serious 
consideration, not only to merchants and ship-owners, but to the 
Government, who in the event of a war would be anxious to have 
direct communication with all their military and naval posts. 
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According to the latest tidings, affairs in Bechuanaland appear to 
be at a standstill,—a disagreement, on which the public need to be 
more precisely enlightened, having arisen between Sir Hercules 
Robinson and Sir Charles Warren. The latter is acting with charac- 
teristic vigour, and is conducting a minute investigation into the 
circumstances of the murder of the late Mr. Bethell. Should occasion 
render it necessary to demand the surrender of guilty persons from 
the Transvaal itself, Sir Charles Warren asks for the official word to 
make this demand. Here it is that a difficulty has arisen. Acting, 
presumably, upon the advice of Mr. Upington, the Cape Premier, the 
High Commissioner has interposed objections to this course, and his 
objections can only be justified by supposing that serious legal flaws 
have been found in the whole trial. On the grounds of equity, there 
is no reasonable doubt that Sir Charles Warren’s request is perfectly 
justifiable. Such men as the murderers of Mr. Bethell place them- 
selves, by their own action, beyond the pale of ordinary justice. 
Moreover, the law that reigns in Bechuanaland at present is martial 
law. The fear is that our High Commissioner, working for the sake 
of peace at any price—for this murder trial, strangely enough, comes 
to be regarded as a race question between Dutch and English, instead 
of a question in which the cardinal distinctions between right and 
wrong should be upheld—may wish to hush the whole matter up 
by relying upon the technicalities of the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Upington. If Mr. Bethell’s murderers escape, the proceedings of 
Sir Charles Warren will have been a farce. However, as a direct 
appeal has been made to Lord Derby, the responsibility of decision 
must lie with the head of the Colonial Office. It seems a pity 
that Sir Charles Warren was not given a free hand, and allowed 
to act independently of the High Commissioner. In fact the whole 
Bechuanaland question would have been simplified had it been 
regarded as a purely Imperial concern. At a later period the country 
might, perhaps, have been handed over to the Cape Colony. More- 
over, our Imperial responsibilities have increased rather than 
diminished. A British protectorate has been proclaimed over 
Secheli’s and Khama’s country up to 22° parallel, and a large 
tract brought under British control. The necessity of keeping a 
permanent British force somewhere in these regions, with posts from 
Kimberley to Bamangwato, would seem to havearisen. Such a force 
need not be of an expensive character. It might resemble the Natal 
police or the Cape Mounted Rifles, but might be large enough to 
give effect to our rule, nip disorder in the bud, and guarantee security 
to black and white alike. There are many objections against the 
present method of sending out suddenly, and under pressure of strong 
emergency, periodical armaments of a costly description. 


April 28th, 1885. 




















